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PREFACE 


T T would be unreasonable to expect a Liberal 
^ Cabinet Minister to justify and apologise 
for the repeal of the Com Laws; it would be just 
as unreasonable to expect a new book about 
Nietzsche to be written in a justificatory and 
apologetic tone. This book, therefore, is ex¬ 
planatory ; and I have left Nietzsche to explain 
himself in his own words as far as possible. I 
have had the advantage over all previous writers 
of being able to study the philosopher in the 
pages of his autobiography {Ecce Honto), which 
was published only a few months ago; and in 
the chapters that follow the English-speaking 
public is presented for the first time with gn 
account of Nietzsche's posthumous works, in¬ 
cluding several quotations from the more import¬ 
ant. In particular 1 would direct the attention 
*of readers to the wonderful account of Inspiration, 
and the fragments on woman's suffrage, which 
I have translated from the Ecc$ Homo (p. 342 
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foil.). The publication of the posthumous 
works has also given me the opportunity of quot¬ 
ing some of Nietzsche's views on Socialism (p. 275* 
foil.). Again, two of the aphorisms I have quoted 
from the Joyful Wisdom (Nos. 68 and 71) show 
that Nietzsche held a point of view concerning 
women which English reviewers have not attri¬ 
buted to him, and one which compares favourably, 
to say the least, with that held by several fathers 
of the Church. 

The chief authority for Nietzsche’s life, of 
course, is the bulky Lo 6 en Friedrich Nietzsche's, 
by his sister, Mrs. E. Foerster-Nietzsche. Other 
information concerning his life is to be found in 
Deussen's two books, Die WahrhHt iiber Nietzsche 
and Erinneruftgen an Friedrich Nietzsche, in Ber¬ 
noulli’s Overbeck und Nietzsche, and in many 
other monograplis which it is hardly necessary 
to specify. Criticisms on his philosophy are, it 
need scarcely be said, extremely numerous; but. 
until the publication of the revved text of the 
WiU to Power in iqo6, the letters, several volumes 
of which have appeared from 1900 onwards, an^ 
the autobiography already referred to. it was 
impossible to judge Nietzsche adequately. I 
have appended a short bibliography, giving the 
names of only the more important books which 
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ft is necessary for the reader to consult when he 
wishes to acquire a full detailed knowledge of 
,'Nietzsche and his philosophy. 

My best thanks are due to Dr. Oscar Levy, 
editor of the first complete English translation 
of Nietzsche, who has kindly permitted \ne to 
make use of four volumes of his series * (all 
published at the time of writing), and two others 
which are as yet in proof.f All the other quota¬ 
tions given I have translated myself, and most 
of them have not hitherto appeared in English 
in any form. 

I have said that this book is explanatory, 
which does not necessarily mean that it is in¬ 
nocuous. Nietzsche appeam in the following 
pages, and, to adopt a homely simile never out 
of date, the pill may be difficult to swallow, and 
it is not sugared. Why should it be ? Here is a 
new philosophy, and " A new philosophy may 
be a more powerful enemy than all the navies 
the world, and therefore well worth knowing.” J 

* Mr. Ludovici's translatioa of Thoughts out of Season, I; 
Mr. Collins' translation of Thoughts out of Season, II; Beyond 
Good and Evil, and The Birth of Tragedy. 

f Mr. Common’s version of Thus Spahe Zarathustra, with 
Mr. Ludovici's Commentary thereon, and my own translation 
of The Future of our Educational Institutions. 

t Dr. Oscar Levy in The Revival of Aristocracy, p. vi. 
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Nor think that this philosophy may be laid asidS 
in favour of the much vaunted British common 
sense, for Your common sense, dear English* 
men, is worth nothing compared with that un¬ 
common sense you stand in need of so badly.’" 
Put Mrs. Grundy and Stiggins aside for the time 
being, and try to concentrate your mind on facts 
—you are always asking for facts. 

Stendhal says in Julien Sorel —one of the few 
really great novels of the nineteenth century, 
far outweighing the combined works of the 
Bronte family plus Anthony Trollope—that wit 
and genius lose twenty-five per cent of their 
value when imported into England. It is not 
pleasant to have this remark made about one’s 
country, and I trust it will not hold good in 
the case of Friedrich Nietzsche. For Nietzsche 
is a dangerous weapon to be handled by those 
not accustomed to fight intellectual battles, 
and one must beware of him in an age when the 
land is suffering from nervous breakdown, when 
rumours of airships sailing for rmknown destina¬ 
tions send tremors of fear through tlie once 
stolid John BuU, when wails and gnashing of 
teeth arise from all and sundry as the Kaiser re¬ 
views his troops. On top of all this comes Fried- 

* The Revivet of Arittocracy, Preface. 
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rich Nietzsche, roaring a terrifying message: 
" The aim of my philosophy is, Who is to be 
«master of the world ? My philosophy reveals 
the triumphant thought through which all other 
systems of thought must ultimately go under. 
It is the great disciplinary thought: those races 
that cannot bear it are doomed; those that tc* 
gard it as the greatest blessing are destined to 
rule. The refrain, of my practical philosophy is, 
Who is to be master of the world ? " 

John Bull is a patient just now. Nietzsche is 
the only doctor who can help him, for his greatest 
disease is Socialism, and all the evils that in¬ 
evitably follow in the train of Socialism. Dr. 
Nietzsche either cures his patients radically— 
or kills them. In this case, .which is it to be ? 

J. M. KENNEDY. 
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THE QUINTESSENCE 
OF NIETZSCHE 


CHAPTER I 

EARLY UFE AND EDUCAHON 

N ietzsche was bom m the llttle village 
of Rdcken, near Lutzen, in Saxony, on 
October 15th, 1844. His father, a clergyman, 
had been appointed to the living of Rocken a 
few years before by command of Frederick 
William IV, then King of Prussia, and he was, 
we are told, greatly delighted that his son should 
have been bom on the birthday of his august 
patron. This coincidence led to the future 
philosopher’s being christened Friedrich Wilhelm, 
in honour of the sovereign. In 1846 was bom 
his sister, Elizabeth* of whom more will be heard 
in the following pages ; and in 1850 his brother 
Joseph was bom, who, however, did not long 
syvive. 

There was an uncertain tradition in the family, 
which Nietzsche seems to have believed and 
endeavoured to investigate, that he and his 
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people were descended from an aristocratic 
Polish family of the name of Nicki (pronounced 
Nicitzky). A member of this family was said to 
have had an earldom conferred upon him b/ 
Augustus the Strong, who secured the kingdom 
of Poland by bidding highest for the crown 
when it was put up for sale in 1697. When 
Augustus was deposed, and Stanislaus Less- 
C}msski crowned king in 1706, Nietzsche’s ancestor 
became involved in a conspiracy and was sen¬ 
tenced to death. Taking flight, it seems that 
he was befriended by the Earl of Briihl, and here, 
for some time, the evidence was thought to end. 

Before Nietzsche’s breakdown at Turin he had 


begun to investigate this tradition closely; and 
some enthusiast even professed to have traced 
the ancestry, giving the results of a patient in¬ 
quiry in an essay (now unfortunately lost) entitled 
" L’Origine de la Famille seigneurale de Nicki." 
The careful researches of the philosopher's sister 
within the last few years have, however, satis¬ 
factorily established the family’s Polish origin.* 
It is undisputed that Nietzsche’^ parents and 
grandparents belonged to a cultured, higher 
middle-class circle, nor is thSre any doubt ^at, 
even early in life, Nietzsdie showed a command¬ 
ing, aristocratic nature, all his traits exhibiting 


* The Poles, of coitrae. wece once the aristocrats of BastShi 
Eutom, as the Italians now are of Western Enrcm; and sneh 
was uunr respect for individual opinion that a wngle dissen* 
tlent vote in their upper House of Parliament was snflicieDt 
to throw out a bill. 
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tl&t ideal of the master whom he was after> 
wards to describe in such vigorous language. 

It may be mentioned here that in Italy Nietz¬ 
sche was generally referred to as “ II Polacco,” 
and that when Peter Cast and a friend went to 
call upon him at B41e, after the publication of 
The Birth of Tragedy, they were astonished 
to find, not a benign, round-shouldered philoso¬ 
pher, buried amidst dry-as-dust " S3^teins," but 
a sturdily-built, strong-looking man with a fierce 
moustache, resembling a colonel of grenadiers 
rather than a student. Cast was surprised, but 
he was still further puzzled by Nietzsche's voice, 
which was soft and low. He afterwards learnt 
that Nietzsche, like Stendhal, '* wore a mask," 
and that, to counteract the effect of his military 
appearance, he took pains to keep his voice at 
a low pitch. It is quite cleu from the evidence 
we possess that Nietzsche always looked what 
he really was—a leader of men. 

As the result of an accident Nietzsche’s father 


died in the summer of 1849. In the following 
year the family removed to Naumburg, where 
they lived with the deceased clerg3nnan'$ parents. 
Nietzsche received his early education at Naum¬ 
burg, and here again his instinctive aristocratic 
nature showed iteelf. He exhibited a horror of 


vqjgarity and of questionable companions, and 
a moral and physical propriety which earned him 
the niclmame of " the little parson." We learn 
that he took a deep interest in the Crimean War, 
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and that he wrote a short military drama, 

Gois on Olympus. And it should especially be 
noted that he endeavoured, above all, to bfe 
alone. From my very childhood I sought 
solitude,” he says in a short autobiography 
written in his early teens, ” and I was happiest 
when I could find some secluded spot and give 
myself up undisturbed to my own thoughts.”* 

In the autumn of 1858 the headmaster of the 
celebrated Landes^Schule, Pforta, offered Mrs. 
Nietzsche a scholarship for her son, tenable for 
six years. Although Nietzsche's mother and 
sister disliked the separation, it was decided to 
accept the offer ; and to Pforta Nietzsche accord* 
ingly went in October, 1858. 

Fotmded as a Cistercian abbey about the middle 
of the twelfth century, Pforta, the German Eton, 
has been for generations surrounded by an at¬ 
mosphere of culture. The Cistercians, if they 
did but little for the development of the sciences, 
helped, at all events, to promote agriculture and 
architecture; but at the end of the fifteenth 
century the Order had become wealthy and in¬ 
dolent, and, like other Orders, its decay followed 
as a matter of course. Maurice of Saxony turned 
the monks out bag and baggage in 1543 to make 
way (though he scarcely knew it at the time) 
for the advance of Protestantism, for new id|^ 
and new ideals. The abbey was then changed 
into the famous Landes-Schule, which, in Nietz- 

* Da$ UUn FrMnck SisUnln*, I, jO. 
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sdhe's boyhood, was especially renowned for its 
historicd-philological instruction. Like our own 
Eton, however, the school has within recent 
years fallen under the evil influence of Democracy, 
that political system in which, as Stendhal has 
happily remarked, men are not weighed, but 
counted. 

The discipline of the school, although strict, 
was not severe, and Nietzsche seems to have 
spent a happy tim^ at Pforta. He studied in¬ 
dustriously, made several friends, devoted his 
spare moments to music and Uterature, and for 
the first time became familiar with some of 
Wagner’s productions. One defect was the wine 
served out to the students on Sundays; it ap¬ 
pears to have been so sour, says Mrs. Foerster- 
Nietzsche, that her brother looked upon wine 
with aversion all his life after. 

The chief event of importance in Nietzsche’s 
life at this time was the founding of the Germania 
club. ’The origin of this is partially explained in 
a series of lectures which Nietzsche long after¬ 
wards delivered in Bile University “ On the 
Future of our Educational Institutions.” 

“ We resolved to found a small clpb,” he says, 
" which would consist of ourselves and a few 
friends, and the object of which would be to 
ppvide us with a stable and binding organisation 
directing and adding interest to our creative 
impulses in art and literature; or, to put it 
more plainly, each of us would be obliged to pre- 
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sent an original piece of work to the dub once 
a month-cither a poem, a treatise, an archi> 
tectural design, or a musical composition, upon 
which each of the others, in a friendly spirit* 
would have to pass free and unrestrained criti¬ 
cism. We thus hoped, by means of mutual cor¬ 
rection, to be able both to stimulate and to chasten 
our creative impulses ; and, as a matter of fact, 
the success of the scheme was such that we always 
felt a sort of respectful attachment for the hour 
and the place at which it first took shape in our 
minds." • 

A few ^ditional particulars are given by Mrs. 
Foerster-Nietzsche : " It was in the summer of 
i860, when my brother was one day walking on 
the banks of the Saale, that he thought of putting 
this intellectual intercourse upon a firm founda¬ 
tion through the medium of a literary and artistic 
dub. The plan was first mooted to William 
Finder and Gustav Krug, and heartily agreed to. 
Of course, the initial meeting had to take place 
at an out-of-the-way spot and with unusual 
solemnity; and after some consideration the 
three fifteen-year-old boys carried their idea into 
effect on July 23rd, i860. They bought a nine- 
penny bottle of Naumburg claret and walked 
gravely to the ruins of Schonburg, about an 
hour's journey away, clambered up the decay^ 
steps leading to ^e watch-tower overlooking 
the beautiful valley of the Saale, and discussed 

* SdueattotuU huttiuHont, Lectore I. 
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their lofty views on culture. . . . Finally they 
swore friendship to one another, baptised the 
elub ' Germania,’ and hurled the empty bottle 
*over the battlements.” The members of this 
club appear to have derived not a little benefit 
hrom it before it was broken up. 

Many of the essays contributed by Nietzsche 
to the Germania Club papers, as well as several 
fragments jotted down during his school life,* 
show the philosophic bent of his mind at this 
early period. Dur^ his latter yeais at Pforta 
his favourite authors were Emerson, Shakes* 
peare, the Edda, the Niebelungen, Tacitus, 
Aristophanes, Plato, and iEschylus. The Greek 
and Latin authors he read, of course, in the ori¬ 
ginal, entering into their spirit with a fervour 
worthy of Macaulay at his best. Indeed, his 
zest for Greece and Rome, shown in several of 
his posthumous writings, remind us>^ of many 
passages in Macaulay’s ^ary. And it is pleasing 
to note riiat he frees himself from a heap of 
learned German lumber to take up a book which 
always remained his delight. ” I have received 
the Tnsiram Shandy, and am now reading the 
first volume,” he writes to his sister. ” I read 
the book again and again. At first I did not 
understand the greater part of it, and 1 was even 
iprry that I had bought it at all. But now it 
attracts me wonderfully. 1 note all the striking 
thoughts; and I have never yet met with a 

* S«e Appeadix to Dm L$b$n Ffudrich Kittitas, Vd. I. 
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work that shows such an all>round knowledge 
of the sciences, or one that analyses the human 
heart so well." • 

Nietzsche left Pforta in September, 1664. As' 
an original subject for the leaving examination 
he wrote a Latin essay on Theognis, the aristo¬ 
cratic philosopher of a democratic age, who in¬ 
fluenced his after-life in many ways. From his 
leaving certificate we find that his conduct and 
industry were entirely satisfactory ; he is classed 
as " excellent" in Religion, German, and Latin; 
"good" m Greek; "fair" in Mathematics, 
French, History, and Hebrew. 

Nietzsche's deep religious convictions are not 
without significance, and we shall have occasion to 
refer to them later in the second part of this 
work.* 

Having rested at home for a few weeks, Nietz¬ 
sche went to the university of Bonn. The splendid 
linguistic tr aining he had received at Pforta 
induced him to devote himself principally to 
philology, but he also took up theology. At 
Bonn he studied under two of the most eminent 
philologists of the last century, Ritschl and Jahn. 
As the result of a quarrel between himself and 
Jahn, Ritschl left Bonn in the autumn of 1865 
and went to the university of Leipzig. Nietzsche 
and several other students followed their favourite 
teacher to this university. In this year also 
Nietzsdie first made Wagner's acquaintance, 

' * Vid 0 p. 39a ioU. 
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though their really intimate friendship did not 
b^:m until a few years later. 

• Nietzsche's studies at Leipzig between 1865 
"*iand 1867 were wide and deep. “ The amount of 
work my brother succeeded in accomplishing 
during his student days seems almost incredible,” 
writes Mrs. Foerster-Nietzsche. ” When we ex¬ 
amine his record for the years 1865-7 
scarcely believe it refers to only two years’ 
industry, for at a guess no one would hesitate 
to suggest four years at least. But in those days, 
as he himself declared, he possessed the constitu¬ 
tion of a bear. He did not know what headaches 
or indigestion meant, and, despite his short 
sight, his eyes were able to endure the greatest 
strain without giving him the smallest trouble.” 
Among his teachers were Curtius, the philolo¬ 
gist ; Roscher, the pohtical econon^t; and 
Tischendorf, the orientalist. 

Ritschl, who was a friend to Nietzsche as well 
as a teacher, suggested his forming a philological 
club at Leipzig; and an improved ” Germania ” 
was the outcome of the suggestion. Among the 
members was Erwin Rohde, with whom Nietzsche 
afterwards became very intimate. Ritschl, too, 
was more and more attracted to the young scholar 
when he read through his carefully thought-out 
^fsays on intricate questions of Greek and Latin 
philology; and Ritschl's influence was of great ad¬ 
vantage to Nietzsche in securing many privileges 
for him in connection with the libraries and 
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municipal archives of the city. In a MS. desctib> 
ing his university life, now preserved at the 
Nietzsche>Archiv, Nietzsche always speaks ten* 
derly of his great teacher. 

It was at Leipzig that Nietzsche first came • 
upon a volume of Schopenhauer. He writes in 
his journal that he was wandering about aim¬ 
lessly, in a somewhat depressed state of mind. 

I happened to be near the shop of Rohn, the 
second-hand bookseller, and I took up The 
World as Wm and Idea, glancing at it carelessly. 

I do not know what demon suggested lhat I 
should take the book home with me. Contrary 
to my usual practice—for I did not as a rule buy 
second-hand books without looking through them 
—I paid for the volume and went back home. 
Throwing m)^elf on the sofa I gave myself up 
to the thoughts of that gloomy genius. From 
every line I heard the cry of renouncement, 
denial, and resignation; I saw in the book a 
mirror in which the world, life itself, and my own 
soul were all reflected with horrifying fidelity. 
The dull, uninteresting eye of art looked at me; 

I saw sickness and recovery, banishment and 
restoration, hell and heaven.” * 

As a result of Nietzsche’s researches during 
his university course, he entered for a prize 
offered by the authorities of the university f^ 
an essay on the subject, ” De Fontibus Diogenis 
Laertii.” His treatise proved to be the best, 

* Dm Lehm Frieiritk NitUithet, 1 , 333. 
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gained the prize, and was published, with a few 
of his earlier philological productions, in the 
"Rheinhches Museum. While Nietzsche had 
read widely in English, Frendi, Greek, and 
Latin, he seems to have paid particular 
attention to Theognis, Diogenes Laertius, and 
Democritus. 

The next important event in Nietzsche’s life 
was his military service of one year. He pre¬ 
sented himself for examination, but was at first 
disqualified because, although healthy in every 
other respect, he was short-sighted. A new 
military regulation, however, decided that men 
who did not suffer from myopia to a very great 
extent should serve in the army, and Nietzsche 
took his place in the ranks shortly afterwards. 
He performed his duties to the complete satis¬ 
faction of his superiors, but an unfortunate 
accident compelled him to leave the colours 
before his term of service had expired. While 
mounting a restive horse, the animal suddenly 
reared, daishing the pommel of the saddle against 
his chest and throwing him to the ground. 
Nietzsche made a second attempt, and suc¬ 
ceeded in mounting. He stuck manfully to his 
duties for the rest of the day, but the intense pain 
at length caused him to swoon, when it was 
i^und that he had severely strained the breast, 
the pectoral muscle, and the adjacent ribs. The 
wound became inflamed, and it was ultimately 
found necessary to consult a well-known specialist 
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in Halle, Dr. Volkmann, who quickly set matters 
right. 

One of the few great philosophers who hav^ 
had the courage to mount a horse and take their 
place in the line of battle, Nietzsche was pleased 
with his military experiences. He was kept with 
a squad of artillery; and this may have been in 
his mind when he remarked afterwards : '' Like 
the old artillerist that I am, I have several shells 
in my ammunition locker which 1 have not 
yet exploded against Christianity, but I will 
shortly do so.*’ 

It was during Nietzsche's residence at Leipzig, 
owing to various causes which will be referred 
to later, that he gradually became estranged 
from Christianity, and fell to a great extent, 
though not entirely, under the influence of 
Schopenhauer. 



CHAPTER II 


AT BASBL—THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR—" THE 
BIRTH OF TRAGEDY "—THOUGHTS OUT OF 
SEASON ”—BAYREUTH 

N IETZSCHE'S University career was now 
drawing to a close. On returning to his 
studies in October, 1868, after having recovered 
from his illness, his intention was to get his 
doctoral degree as soon as possible, and then to 
visit France, Italy, and Greece. His philological 
essays published in the Rheini^ches Museum, 
however, had attracted the attention of the 
authorities at Basel Univemity. One of their 
number communicated with Ritschl, who gave 
a glowing account of Nietzsche’s learning and 
abilities, saying: ** Nietzsche is a genius ; he 
can do whatever he chooses to put his mind to.” 
As a consequence the Board of Education had 
little hesitation in ofiering Nietzsdie their vacant 
professorship of Cla^ic^ Philology, althou^ a 
cautious member of the TOard remarked: ” If the 
proposed candidate is really such a genius, we had 
better not appoint him, for he would be sure to 
stay but a short time at the little university of 
Basel.” 

S3 
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This unexpected offer was naturally lookal 
upon as a great honour, for Nietzsdie was but a 
few months over twenty-four years of age u^exf 
it was made. Although it meant that his trips * 
abroad would have to be postponed, he accepted 
the position, and the university of Leipzig im¬ 
mediately granted him his doctoral degree with¬ 
out further examination—another mark of hon¬ 
our. 

Nietzsche delivered his inaugural address at 
the university of Basel on May zSth, 1S69, and 
it came as a revelation to all who were interested, 
not merely in the teaching of Latin and Greek, 
but in the whole life of antiquity. The title of 
his address was Homer and Classical Philo- 
logy,” • but the new professor made it clear that 
he used the word ” Philology " in a very broad 
sense ; he showed that the science was not con¬ 
cerned merely with variant readings and grub¬ 
bing among faded MSS.; and that the great 
object of a philologist should not be to decide 
who wrote this or that, whom a particular allu¬ 
sion in some obscure author referred to, or which 
one of a dozen or more different readings and 
emendations was to be preferred. His aim was 
expressed in a sentence of Seneca which he thus 
turned backwards : Philosophia facta est que 

* *'Philologie’' haj a somairiuit oairower meaniiw 
“ PbilOUigy.'’ and would correspond more to theEneltsh 
word "eSolarehip**; bnt Nietxsche's wide conception of the 
adence josUfiee the tranalatlan I have given. 
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philologia fuit"; i.e. he wished the philologist 
to include the philosopher, just as he contended 
that philology itself was made up of history, 
Natural science, and aesthetics. His firm grasp 
and delicate handling of the subject, his insight 
into the very soul of antiquity, and his enthusi¬ 
astic references to the glories of ancient Greece— 
almost, as it were, presenting the beautiful 
Hellenic world to the eyes of those present— 
held the audience spellbound; and we well 
imagine how his young students would be roused 
into enthusiasm by the inspiring words which 
concluded a portion of the lecture: '* And as 
the Muses descended upon the dull and tormented 
Boeotian peasants, so Philology comes into a 
world full of gloomy colours and pictures, full 
of the deepest, most incixrable woes, and speaks 
to men comfortingly of the beautiful and god¬ 
like figure of a distant, rosy,'and happy fairy¬ 
land.** Little wonder that the cautious membw 
of the Board of Education exclaimed that they 
had indeed caught a rare bird, and that it 
was acknowledged on all sides that Ritschl's 
account of his young friend was not ex¬ 
aggerated. 

Nietzsdie’s appointment had made it neces¬ 
sary for him to become a naturalised Swiss sub- 
je^. When the Franco-German war broke out, 
however, the philosopher felt himself urged on to 
help his own countr^en in the struggle. Being 
a Swiss he could not now serve in the ranks, but 
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he was enabled to accompany the hospital corps. 
Nietzsche brought all his energy to his new work, 
and as a result his health became undermined. 
Some of the soldiers he was tending were suffCT- 
ing from diphtheria and dysentery, and Nietzsche 
caught the latter disease himself. He was re> 
lieved from his duties, and went away to re¬ 
cuperate ; but, instead of waiting until he had 
fully recovered, he took up his work in Basel 
University before the effects of his illness had 
passed away. It is to this fact that his sister 
ascribes Nietzsche’s stomach trouble and the 
other complaints from ^^ch he suffered during 
the rest of his life. 

When the war was over the worst side of the 
conquerors showed itself. Nietzsche had seen 
the practical part of the war, and was ready to 
admit that the “ honest German bravery ” had 
won the day. But every Teuton insisted that 
German culture had had a large share in this 
victory, and German schools were pointed to 
with pride as being the real training-ground of 
the conquerors. Not only had Gerjnan muscle 
achieved a remarkable triumph, but the German 
intellect was said to have vanquished the I^atin 
intellect; Teutonic ideals had vanquished Latin 
ideals; in Germany alone was culture to be 
found. Nietzsche saw with alarm and sonjpw 
^at a spirit of snobbery and Philistinism had 
bem awakened amon^ the Germans by the 
suc^sful outcome of the war, and when this 
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bcibame worse and worse every day his indigna- 
• tion knew no bounds. He first sought to combat 
by giving a series of public lectures in Basel 
On the Future of our Educational Institutions." 
It is in these lectures that his profound psycho¬ 
logical insight and light humour first became 
manifest. But they are also noteworthy for 
something else, for in them we trace the embryo 
of the superman, a figure which had not yet 
taken definite shape in his mind. Already, how¬ 
ever, he had a subconscious perception that his 
task in the world was to do all in his power to¬ 
wards elevating the t3^e man ; and at this period 
of his life he thought this ideal would be prac¬ 
ticable by the careful training of men of genius. 
Hence his fierce, bitter indictment of the German 
schools of the age—purely materialistic institu¬ 
tions, where the bo5rs were taught how to ” get 
on," how to turn themselves into money-making 
machines, how to be useful to the State—schools 
where culture was at first despised, then neglected, 
and finally lost sight of. Nietzsche’s aim at this 
time was to point out the magnificent standards 
of the Greeks, and to try to instil an artistic con¬ 
ception of life into his self-satisfied countrymen. 
To endeavour to work upon the vulgar with fine 
sense is like attemptin g to hew blocks with a 
raaor, said Pope, and it is to be feared that the 
razor-like satire of the modem prose Dunciad 
was blunted against very tough blockheads in¬ 
deed. Nietzsche's lectures, certainly influenced 
♦ c 
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a few thinking spirits, but on the vast Hulistine 
population they produced but little effect. 

The essence of the five lectures and the intro¬ 
duction which Nietzsche afterwards prefixed td 
them may be summed up thus : There are plenty 
of institutions for teaching how to succeed in life, 
how to take part in the struggle for existence; 
and such instruction is undoubtedly necessary 
for the majority. But such an education will 
turn a nation into a race of semi-civilised bar¬ 
barians if it is not counteracted by artistic ideals. 
There must therefore be some men of genius— 
leaders—and such men must be carefully selected 
from the vulgar herd and trained in a special 
institution away from the restless bustle of com¬ 
mercial life. These geniuses must be nurtured on 
Hellenism—adapted in some respects to modem 
times—for it is only in the ancient Hellenic 
world that we can find the lofty principles, the 
high aims, and good taste which arc necessary 
for leaders. But how is this ancient world intro¬ 
duced into our school curricula ? It is submerged 
in a flood of irrelevant facts. Goethe's dictum 
that the only value of history lies in the enthu¬ 
siasm which it inspires is entirely forgotten ; and, 
instead of entering into the spirit of ancient 
Greece, scholars are dulled by abstruse questions 
about variant readings and similar trifles—a i]^re 
beating of the air. The teachers are as dull as 
the pupils: and the pupils, or most of them, 
will in their turn become dull teachers. 
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• The thoughts contained in the whole series of 
lectures are just as applicable to>day as they 
•were in 1872, for Germany has not abated one 
jot of her Philistinism. They arc, however, ap¬ 
plicable in some degree to our English schools, 
where scholars are taught either to take part in 
the commercial battle of life or to be useful to 
the State, but where culture per $e is not deemed 
mudi of an ideal, even after tlie passionate pro¬ 
tests of Matthew Arnold. 

If the lectures are applicable to both Germany 
and England, they arc even more applicable to 
the United Stales of America, probably the most 
Philistine country in the world. This hetero¬ 
geneous agglomeration of eighty million Philis¬ 
tines stands badly in need of a Nietzsche at the 
present moment, and as the country is not likely 
to produce one—its scliuols and colleges turn 
out mere standardised mohey-making machines 
—we can only hope that these lectures will be 
thoughtfully studied there by the few who 
have not been drawn into the commercial 
vortex. 

These lectures were delivered in 1872, and in 
January of the same year was published Nietz¬ 
sche’s first important work. The Birth of Tragedy. 
In her preface to the latest edition of this book, 
I^rs. Foerster-Nietzsche writes: " The Birth of 
Tragedy is really only a portion of a much greater 
work on Hellenism whi<^ my brother had always 
in view from the time of his student days. But 
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even the portion it represents was original^'' 
designed upon a much larger scale than the 
present one, the reason probably being that* 
Nietzsche desired only to be of service to Wagner * 
[who was now living at Triebschen, and whom 
Nietzsclie frequently visited]. When a portion 
of the projected work on Hellenism was ready 
under the title Greek Cheerfulness, my brother 
happened to call on Wagner in 1871, and foimd 
him very low-spirited in regard to his mission in 
life. My brother was very anxious to take some 
decisive step to help him, and, laying the plans 
of his great work on Greece aside, he selected 
a small portion from the already completed 
MS., a portion dealing with one distinct side of 
Hellenism—its tragic art. He then associated 
Wagner’s music with it, and the name Diony¬ 
sus.’* 


This work was composed from 1869 onwards, 
and its publication aroused much enthusiasm 
among musicians. Professed philologists, how¬ 
ever, perceived that Nietzsche was rising above 
their heads, and they received their fellow- 
professor’s book coldly, to say the least. Nietz¬ 
sche’s old friend Ritschl wrote to express his 
mild disapproval; and a philologist who is well 
known at the present day, Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorf, wrote a fiery pamphlet against the book. 


His ill-temper left him open to attack in several 


places, and his pamphlet was answered in an 


equally severe fashion by Nietzsche’s friend 
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Rohde. It was generally admitted that the 
victory rested with Rohde, although Wilamowitz- 
^ ^oellendorf wrote a second pamphlet, somewhat 
feebler than the first. This attack, however, 
had done Nietzsche some harm, and he had no 
philological pupils during the winter term of 
1872-3. Nietzsche’s co-professore were willing 
to acknowledge his philological talents, but they 
could not forgive him for flying to heights beyond 
their own reach—-ihe ethereal regions of aesthetics 
and philosophy.* 

Nietzsche's mind, however, had now begun to 
develop : he perceived that his high ideal could 
not be attained by philology alone, and the 
philologist within him gradually began to give 
place to the poet and philosopher. He was be> 
ginning to find himself, to " be himself,” and as 
a consequence he was forced to discard some of 
his old ideals. Hellenism still retained its hold 
on him. but his estimation of Schopenhauer and 
Wagner diminished. 

Indeed, as we know from Nietzsche’s diaries.f 
he had not at first perceived the true character¬ 
istics of Wagner or Schopenhauer. His attitude to¬ 
wards them is bound up to some extent with his 
sexual feelings, which were by no means normal. 
It will suffice to say here that he idealised both 

• See Chapter XXXVUI of Zarathustra -. " On Scholars." 

f See also Hr. Ludovici’t preface to his translation of 
Tkot^htt out 0/ Searon, Vol. I., and Mr. Adrian Collins’s 
preface to the same work. Vol. II. 
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of them as a lover does his mistress, and, again 
like the lover, he saw all his own good qualities^ 
reflected in them. When the veil was lifted from 
his eyes, however, he was genuinely astonished 
at what he saw before him. He recognised the 
ultimate consequences of Schopenhauer's pessi¬ 
mism, and he saw that Wagner was fast .becoming 
a decadent Christian, ^hopenhauer's despair 
could not withstand Nietzsche’s Dionysian out¬ 
look. As for Wagner: " What I heard, as a 
young man, in Wagnerian music had absolutely 
nothing to do with Wagner; when I described 
Dionysian music I described only what / had 
heard, and I thus translated and transfigured all 
that I bore in my own soul into the spirit of the 
new art. The strongest proof of this is my essay, 
Richard Wagner in Bayreuth ; in all the decidedly 
psychological passages in this book the reader 
may simply read my name, or the name ‘ Zara- 
thustra,’ wherever the text contains the name of 
Wagner.” * 

The essay here referred to forms one of 
the four Thoughts out of Season. ' The first, 
David Strauss, published in 1873, is almost a 
continuation of the lectures on Educational In¬ 


stitutions, specifically directed against David 
Strauss as representing the Philistinism of the 
period, especially in his book, The Old Fai^ a 4 td 
the New. Nietzsche’s blows had some effect ti^ 


time, and a loud outcry was raised in some quar- 


* Mc<4 Homo, p. 66 . 
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ters against the daring philologist. The noise 
had hardly died down when Nietzsche attacked 
fliodem German historians in a second "Thought/' 
'The Use and Abuse of History, which, however, 
did not give rise to so great a clamour as the 
first. This second " Thought" ^vas published 
in 1874, and in the same year appeared the third, 
Sthopeuhauer as Educator. The fourth “Thought,” 
the Richard Wagner in Bayreuth referred to 
above, came out in 1876. >^ile apparently a 
panegyric on Wagner, the careful student of 
Nietzsche will have no difficulty in recognising 
the passages in which it is evident that any 
infiuence Wagner may have at one time exercised 
on him is now at an end. It is noteworthy that 
neither these books, nor Nietzsche's later works, 
received the attention they merited in his own 
countiy. He could say years afterwards : “ I 
have now written fifteen books, and I have never 
yet seen an honest German review of one of 
them." 

While writing these Thoughts out of Season 
Nietzsche suffered greatly from stomach trouble 
and occasional headaches, due, amongst other 
causes, to overwork. He spent his holidays at 
various places in Switzerland and Italy, and his 
sister came to keep house for him; but Nietzsche 
was too restless to settle down to a quiet, regular 
mode of existence. The performance of Wagner’s 
Ring of the Niehelungs at the Bayreuth theatre 
disgusted him completely, and put the finishing 
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touch to his relations with Wagner. They saw 
each other some time afterwards at Sorrento, 
but the meeting was purely formal, and wheA 
Nietzsche published his next book, Human,' 
AU-too-human, their intercourse came to an 
end. 

An interesting description of Nietzsche as he 
appeared at this time is given by E. Schur6 in 
the Rtvue des Deux A/ondes (August 15,1695), 
and is quoted by Mrs. Foerster-Nieczsche in 
Vol. II of her biography. 

" I met Nietzs^e at Bayreuth in 1876, when 
the Ring of the Niehelungs was first performed. 
If those memorable scenic events indicate a 
turning-point in the history of dramatic art, it 
may perhaps be that they were also the secret 
origin of Nietzsche’s new evolution. While 
speaking to him I was struck by the superiority 
of his mind and the strangeness of his physiog¬ 
nomy. He had a massive forehead, with short 
hair well brushed back, and the prominent cheek¬ 
bones of the Slav. His heavy moustache and 
bold type of countenance would havf made him 
resemble a cavalry officer but for something else 
in his appearance not easily describable—a mix¬ 
ture of haughtiness and nervousness. H^ musical 
voice and slow speech gave evidence of his artistic 
feelings; his discreet and thoughtful bearu^ 
indicated the philosopher. Nothing could have 
been more deceptive than the apparent calmness 
of his expression. The fixed eye revealed the 
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sail work of the thinker—it was at once the eye 
of a keen observer and of a fanatic visionary. 
'Kiis two-fold characteristic gave it the appear- 
‘ance of something restless and disquieting, more 
especially as it alwa}^ appeared to be concentrated 
on one particular point. When he began to talk 
for any length of time, his face assumed a look 
of dreamy sweetness, but it soon became hostile 
again. ... At the time he first met Wagner, 
Nietzsche had placed himself on a footing of 
equality with his master. To him he dedicated 
his first book— The Birth of Tragedy —with a re¬ 
ference to his ' sublime protagonist.’ Perhaps he 
conceived of the reformation of Germany by a 
school of philosophy, aesthetics, and morals, of 
which Schopenhauer would be the honoured 
ancestor, Wagner the artist and manager, while 
he, Nietzsche, would be the prophet and supreme 
law-giver. . . . Nietzsche was present, but with¬ 
out enthusiasm, at the grandiose scenes of Wal- 
kyrie, Siegfried, and the Twilight of the Gods, 
which he had looked forward to with so much 
pleasure. When we came away together, no 
criticism, no word of blame, fell from his lips; 
he showed only the sad resignation of a con¬ 
quered man. I well remember the expression of 
weariness and dejection with which he spoke of 
th^master’s next work : ' He told me he wanted 
to re-read the Universal History before writing 
his Parsifal /'—this with the smile and the accent 
of ironical indulgence, the hidden meaning of 
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which might be: ‘ Those are the illusions ^bf 
these poets and musicians, who think they can 
make the universe enter into their phantal- 
magorias, and only enter in themselves, after 
all I'" 
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TRAVELS—LATER WORKS—MISS ANDREAS-SALOME 

F riendship played a prominent part in 
Nietzsche’s life, as may be noted from a 
chapter in the Zarathustra. It is beyond all doubt 
that he lavished more affection on Wagner than 
on any one else; and the rupture at Bayreuth 
was a severe blow to the philosopher. About this 
time, as we learn from Mrs Foerster-Nietzsche’s 
biography, Nietzsche was thinking of giving up 
his professorship at Basel and retiring to some 
quiet spot to meditate, living on the interest de¬ 
rived from a capital of some fifteen hundred 
pounds. He finally decided, however, that this 
would scarcely be sufficient to meet his expenses, 
for he always had a craving for travel. Readers 
of his autobiography Ecce Homo will note the im¬ 
portance he ascribed to the effect of a residence on 
his thoughts, and how Basel is pointed to as one 
of the plague spots. Nevertheless, he determined 
to retain his professorship for some time longer, 
and busied himself between 1874 and 1877 in pre¬ 
paring a draft of Human, AU-too-human. 

Failing heakh necessitated his obtaining leave 
of absence for a time; and in 1878 he had to give 
up part of his duties. In the same year, just at 

ay 
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the time of the Bayreuth festivals, 
too-himan was published. Nietzsche sent a* 
presentation copy to Wagner, which crossed a 
copy of Parsifal that Wagner had just forwarded 
to Nietzsche. Neither acknowledged the other’s 
work, and the rupture was complete. 

In the next year, 1879, failing health, coupled 
with a desire to have aU his time at his own com¬ 
mand, induced Nietzsche to resign his professor¬ 
ship. The university authorities granted him a 
retiring allowance of three thousand francs a year, 
and wrote him a letter expressing their warm 
thanks for his ten years* faithful service at the 
University. 

Nietzsche immediately took his departure from 
Basel, spending a few weeks first at Berne, then 
at Zurich, and afterwards at St. Moritz in the 
Oberengadin. He was delighted with this dis¬ 
trict, and used to remark: “ Oberengadin re¬ 
stored my life to me.’* This holiday improved 
his general health very considerably; but his 
stomach trouble still continued. 

The winter of 1879-80 was spent' by Nietzsche 
at his mother’s home in Naumburg ; and at this 
time his health was at its very lowest ebb.* He 
found the town dull and the climate unhealthy, 
and his mother does not seem to have been a very 
comforting companion for him. In fact, both 
mother and sister used to wail despairingly: ** Oh, 
Fritz, Fritz, if you had only stuck to your Greeksl” 

* Dot Ltbfitt Friedrich Nieixsekes, II, 348. 
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In February, 1880, however, he was visited by a 
•friend of his, Dr. R6e; and shortly afterwards he 
w&it to Venice in company with his lifelong friend, 
Peter Gast.* Gast was probably the only disciple 
Nietzsche ever had during his lifetime; and after 
his master’s death he rendered valuable service 


in putting Nietszche’s MSS. in order and prepar¬ 
ing the collected edition of his works and letters. 

In October, 1880, we find the ever-restless 
Nietzsche at Genoa.. The second part of Human, 
AU 4 oO'human had appeared the year before ; but 
the public received it without over-much en¬ 
thusiasm. In July, 1881, appeared The Dawn of 
Day, which likewise met with a cold reception, 
although it was in some respects a turning-point 
in Nietzsche’s philosophy. Broadly speaking, his 
former works had been destructive, and in this 
one the constructive element began to appear. 
Like the public, however, Nietzsche’s friends 
did not regard the work with any great interest. 

When composing the Human, AU-too-human, 
Nietzsche had altc^ether shaken off the influence 
exercised upon him by Schopenhauer and Wagner. 
Tlirough them he had found himself; he now pro¬ 
ceeded to follow the path of his own mind. 

In the Human, AVrioo-human, Nietzsche rapidly 


surveys the history of the moral sentiments, the 


religious life, the inner minds of artists and 


authors, man, the State, woman and child. This 


was his first real attempt to grapple with the 


* Gfltt’t real naaa ia H^oricb Kteeliti. 
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problem of the origin of morals. The results of 
his investigations are contained in a series oi 
aphorisms, long and short; and the book is 6ne 
of the most pleasing to read of Nietzsche’s earlier 
works : for in it he shows his growing command 
over his own language; in it he is just beginning 
to attain that style which renders his later works 
so delightful from a literary point of view. In 
this work, too, we can perceive a brilliancy of 
thought and a depth oi insight into moral pro¬ 
blems which shows us that Nietzsche has raised 
himself far above the heads of all his European 
contemporaries. 

In England, where a certain theological view of 
morality has been taken for granted for century 
after century, it is only to be expected that the 
startling views enunciated by Nietzsche in this 
volume—and, of course, in his later works also— 
will at first be treated with increduhty and de¬ 
rision, and that their author will be looked upon 
as nothing less than an advocaius diaboli.* The 
conservative nature of the Englishman, too, will 
make it all the more difficult for him to absorb 
these strange views. It must nevertheless be 
clearly understood that morals are as much sub¬ 
ject to change as anything else, and if they 

* In Uu9 passage (and in many others througho^ this 
book, except where a distmction is specifically made) ^Eng* 
land" may be used m a broad sense to stand for EngUm- 
epeakioff people i.e., Great Bntam, the British Colonies, and 
the U. S. A. Americans are even more conservative than 
Englishmen in matters of morahty. 
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thfeaten to endanger life itself they must be up¬ 
rooted. The effects of an intellectual revolution 
oh the Continent of Europe may take years to 
reach this coimtry; but they must reach it even¬ 
tually and undermine the old hierarchy. Al¬ 
though England is an island, its inhabitants 
belong to the Continent by race, religion, and 
history. The reactionary century which has just 
closed—reactionary so far as culture is concerned 
•~was noted in England for utilitarian inventions 
and improvements in every direction ; but it was 
left to an aristocratically-minded Slavonic German 
to carry discoveries in morals to a height never 
attained before or since. And never let it be for¬ 
gotten that Nietzsche’s improvements in the 
sphere of morals outweigh all the English and 
American discoveries in engineering or similar 
practical fields. The curse of Puritanism— 
Christianity carried to its logical extremes— 
which gave rise to the orgies of the Restoration, 
called forth the sharp invectives of Macaulay, and 
almost drove Matthew Arnold into despair, is 
still with us, and our only antidote is Nietzsche. 
Let the reader who is in doubt as to the merits or 
demerits of Puritanism look for proof in the 
literature of, say, three generations ago; let him 
look at the types, by no means mere caricatures, 
delineated by the pens of Dickens and Thackeray; 
let him consider the h3^pocrisy engend^ed by 
the code of morals contained in an interminable 

s 

number of Thou-shalt-nots; and let him further 
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consider the staggering mental and moral penfer- 
slties which have inevitably accompanied such * 
a code. Where but in England could Mort^ 
have found material for his Mrs. Grundy; where 
else could we have had a decadent novel like 
Farrar’s Enc, or LitUe by Little ?—to mention only 
two instances out of thousands that could be ad¬ 
duced. Small wonder that Mr. Ludovici, lecturing 
on Nietzsche at London University, proclaimed 
to an applauding audience that the British Empire 
had been built up, not with the help of Chris¬ 
tianity, but in spite of it. 


For several years in succession Nietzsche spent 
his summers at the little Swiss village of Sils- 
Maria. The solitude of the quiet spot, far from 
the beaten track of the average tourist until quite 
recently, and the lovely scenery, charmed him 
very much. It was here that the doctrine of 
the Eternal Recurrence took possession of Iiim, 
and that he first wrote down a few notes which 
later on developed into Thus Spake Zafathustra, 
Nietzsche went back to Genoa in the autumn 
of i88i, and, if we may judge from his letters, 
this was one of the happiest periods of his life. 
He was slowly beginning to get the better of his 
stomach complaint, and he felt strong en<^gh 
to walk about for at least six hours every day. 
He spait the next few months in preparing a 
volume of aphorisms which was intended to 
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supplement The Dawn of Day, but he afterwards 
• gave the work a new title and published it as 
The Joyful Wisdom. 

Early in 1882 Nietzsche and his friend, Dr. 
Paul R^, took a trip to Monaco. Nietzsche felt 
nervous and shaken after the journey, and a 
ph3rsician he consulted recommended him to 
proceed to Messina by sailing vessel as a means of 
improving his health. Driven from Messina by 
the Sirocco, he proceeded to Grunewald, on the 
outskirts of Berlin, as it was thought that the 
climate and surroundings would suit him. Al¬ 
though the climate agreed with him, he could not 
stand the Berliners : for even in Germany Berlin 
is despised as a city without culture. It has 
never given birth to an3rthing noteworthy in art, 
science, or literature; and when the very inhabi¬ 
tants themselves acknowledge (or boast) that 
their city is the European Chicago, what stronger 
condemnation could be wished for ? Nietzsche 
left in disgust, as may well be imagined, and 
went to Naumburg, afterwards travelling to 
Tautenburg (Thuringen). Here he completed 
four parts of The Joyful Wisdom, which appeared 
in September, 1882. He added a fifth part in 
the second edition, published in 1886. 

At Tautenburg took place one of the most 
peouliar episodes in Nietzsche’s life. Hunger¬ 
ing, as he had been for years, for some one who 
would be partly a disciple and partly a secretary 
for him, he was greatly pleased when an old 
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ia^ friend of bis, Malvida von Mys^bi^, 
acting in conjunction with Dr. P»il R 4 e, sent 
a Miss Salom^ to call on him, stating that sh% 
had taken a deep interest in his works, and would 
be found a ht companion for him. We can 
judge how little Nietzsche’s friends really knew 
him when we examine the circumstances of 


this case; for assuredly the natures of the 
philosopher and the young lady were diametrically 
opposed. It requires some mental effort to 
comprehend how ill-assorted the man and woman 
were; but if the reader can conceive of Eliza 
Cook, with all her estimable qualities, proposing 
to act as private secretary and adviser to Na> 
poleon, he will have some idea of the relation¬ 
ship it was intended to set up between Nietzsche 
and Miss Salom6. The philosopher bored the 
disciple; the disciple worried the philosopher. 
Miss Salom^ (a vivacious Russian Jewess) com¬ 
mitted her woes to paper, and sent letters to 
her friends such as Fanny Burney might have 
sent from Windsor in the fourth year of her 
service with Queen Charlotte. The philosopher 
hurried away to Leipzig, followed, however, by t 
the disciple. But Dr. R6e became concerned 
for his prot^6e, and some correspondence passed 
between them. The upshot of an episode, 
which has had more consideration than it Re¬ 


served, was a series of quarrels between Nietzsche, 
his sister, Miss Salom^, and Dr. R 4 e. The latter’s 
Mendship for Nietzsche cooled considerably. 
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axftl he referred to the philosopher afterwards 
in bitter terms; Miss Salom 4 , who of course 
had never understood her master, wrote the 
most unreliable book about him which has 
ever appeared in print; and Nietzsche himself, 
disgusted with the turn afiairs had taken, and 
vexed by his repeated failures to find a true 
disciple, left Leipzig and went to Genoa. Here 
he lived for some months, working hard at the 
first part of the Zarathustra, which was published 
in May of the following year, 1883. 

About this time Nietzsche was troubled with 
insomnia, and he began to take chloral as a 
relief. When the first part of Zarathusfra was 
published he went to Rome, rather downcast, 
as his latest book seemed to be as much mis¬ 
understood as his earlier ones. At Rome he 
wrote some of the second part of Zarathustra; 
but the hot weather caused his health to break 
down once more. Having abandoned a plan 
of going to Ischia (which was afterwards almost 
entirely destroyed by an earthquake), he re¬ 
turned to Sils-Maria. W^th the change of 
‘Scene and climate his health was soon restored, 
and in less than a fortnight he had completed 
the second part of Zarathustra, which was 
published in September, 1683. 

Utged by his sister to secure another pro¬ 
fessorial chair, Nietzsche entered into half¬ 
hearted negotiations with the authorities of 
Leipzig University, but the matter fell through. 
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partly owing to Nietzsche’s own indifference. 
Shortly after this a breach occurred between 
his sister and him. Elizabeth wanted to many 
Dr. Foerster, which would necessitate her accom¬ 
panying him to Paraguay. Old Mrs. Nietzsche 
opposed the marriage, and her son joined in 
the protest. L3dng tongues whispered that Dr. 
Foerster had spoken slightingly of Nietzsche’s 
books. Irritated to some extent by this, but 
principally by the fact that Dr. Foerster seemed 
to be only a dreamy German idealist, with a 
suspicious hatred of Semites, Nietzsche en¬ 
deavoured to break off the match. In this he 
was unsuccessful, and no correspondence passed 
between him and his sister for some time. 

After this painful incident Nietzsche left 
Naumburg and proceeded to Nice via Genoa. 
Here he thought out the third part of Zarathustra, 
and wrote it down, as usual, in less than two 
weeks. Published early in 1864, it met with 
the usual cold reception. 

Nietzsche now, as always, led the life of a 
Spartan. The greater part of his income of 
two hundred pounds a year went in paying 
for the production of his own books, and in 
travelling expenses. As a consequence, his 
lodgings were chosen with a view to econcuny, 
and furnished accordingly—^very often he ^iad 
no stove in his rooms during the cold Italian 
winter. 

The sprhig of 1884 found Nietzsche at Venice, 
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where he had gone to see his friend Peter Gast. 
After a short stay here he went to his beloved 
Sils-Maria, making the acquaintance of Baron 
Heinrich von Stein on the way. In the autumn 
Nietzsche happened to be in Ziirich, where he 
met and became reconciled to his sister. He 
spent several weeks in Germany with her, 
writing many poems during this time; and in 
the winter he proceeded to Mentone. While 
at Zurich and Mentone, and later at Nice, he 
finished the fourth part of Zarathusira early in 
1885. A legal action with his publisher resulted 
in Nietzsche’s printing only forty copies of this 
part at his own expense. The matters out¬ 
standing were settled later on, when the pub¬ 
lication of Nietzsche’s works was taken over 
by C. G. Naumann, who made a huge profit 
out of them as Nietzsche' gradually became 
better known. 

The lonely philosopher left Nice early in 
1885, and visited Peter Gast at Venice. Here 
he planned Beyond Good and Evil, which he 
intended to be a commentary on his Zarathusira. 
^>endihg most of 1885-6 in Venice and Nice, 
Nietzsche passed his time in editing all his 
hitherto published works, from The Birth of 
Tragedy to the Zarathusira. He made but 
changes in the text, but the ^^ue of his 
works was greatly enhanced by the thoughtful 
critical and explanatory prefaces he added. 
In the midst of this work he rushed off to Leipzig 
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on a visit to Rohde, the friend oi his coO^e 
days who had taken part in the Wilamowit^ 
Moellendori controversy. The differences be¬ 
tween the two men, however, were now very 
marked. Nietzsche’s contempt for Germany and 
the Germans did not meet with Rohde’s ap¬ 
proval, and the divergent views of the two men 
resulted in a quarrel. Saddened by the thought 
that he had now lost another friend, Nietzsche 
went back to Nice. 

Beyottd Good and Evil now appeared. Un¬ 
favourable criticisms came in one after another, 
and only two men, Burckhardt and Taine, 
recognised the merits of the work. 

About this time Nietzsche set about gathering 
his philosophy into one homogeneous work. 
The title of this was to be The WiU to Power, 
but Nietzsche unfortunately did not live to 
carry his plan entirely into effect. At the end 
of 1906, however, Mm. Foerster-Nietzsche was 
able to publish a fairly complete version from 
her brother’s MSS. (An incomplete version 
appears in the large German edition of Nietzsche’s, 
works, published 1895-1900; from this the stan¬ 
dard French translaticm was published in 1903.) 

In the autumn of 1886, just after the pubU- 
cation of Beyond Good and Evil, Nietzsche went 
to the Riviera, and afterwards to Nice. If* is 
no easy matter, nor is it, indeed, very important, 
to tra^ Nietzsche on all his wanderings. There 
was no Boswell at hand, with ever-ready note- 
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bdok and pencil, to write down a list of all the 
houses the philosopher had lived in. Having 
ftit Nice again, we iind Nietzsche at Ziiiich and 
two or three other holiday resorts, and the 
spring of 1887 sees him once more at Sils-Maria, 
working at The Will to Power. 

This scheme was constantly interrupted by 
smaller books, of which Nietzsche wrote a great 
many at this time. Moving from Sils-Maria 
to Venice, and from Venice to Nice, he wrote 
The Genealogy of Morals, a comparatively short 
book, intended to act as a commentary on Beyond 
Good and Evil, just as this in its turn had 
been a commentary on Thus Spake Zarathustra. 
His finances were now looked after by an old 
friend at Basel, Professor Overbeck, from among 
whose papers several of Nietzsche’s letters were 
afterwards recovered, as well as several letters 
from Rohde to Overbeck, throwing light on 
Nietzsche’s habits. 



CHAPTER IV 


MEtfTAL BREAKDOWN^ ILLKESS, AND DEATH 

W HEN Nietzsche took a big task in hand, 
it seemed fated to be interrupted, and 
his efforts in connection with The WiU to Power 
were no exception. The philosopher left Sils- 
Maria early in 1888, and took up his abode in 
Turin. Wagnerism had again become the rage, 
and Nietzsche’s wrath was kindled against 
the followers of the decadent musician. He 
stopped work on his great book to write a short 
pamphlet, The Case of Wagner. The views in 
this naturally aroused the anger of Wagnerians ; 
but it stirred up no emotion in any other quarter. 
Nietzsche put all the more zest into this attack, 
as he had not long before heard with joy and 
wonder a representation of Carmen. “ Hurrah! ” 
he writes to Peter Cast, “ a happy find 1 An 
opera by some one called Georges Bizet (who 
can he be ?), Carmen. It goes like one of Meri> 
m^e’s novels; witty, strong, moving. A true 
French talent, and one not led astray by Wagner. 
. . . I am not far from thinking that Carme% is 
the best opera at present existing; so long as 
we live it will form an item in every European 
repertoire.” 
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Nietzsche went to Sils-Maria this summer as 
usual—his last visit. In the autumn he re¬ 
turned to Turin. Here he wrote The Twilight 
of the Idols, a parody of Wagner’s Twilight of 
the Gods, and this book was published early in 
1889. 

When in Turin Nietzsche applied himself 
diligently to The WiU to Power. Only one section 
of it, however, was actually completed here, 
viz. The Antichrist.- At this time ako he wrote 
most of his autobiography, which was not 
published until the end of 1908, and another 
pamphlet summing up his views on Wagner, 
entitled Nietzsche contra Wagner. And Turin 
was the scene of the saddest event in Nietzsche’s 
life, and one which has drawn forth book after 
book from eminent continental physicians— 
his intellect broke down, and he became in¬ 
sane. 

It is unnecessary to weary the reader with 
all the hypotheses which have been put forward 
to accoimt for this breakdown. The most 
important medical data remain to be pub¬ 
lished ; for Doctors Breiting, Binswanger, and 
Wille, all of whom attended Nietzsche, have 
not yet published their observations. Let 
it therefore sufl&ce to say that early in 
January, 1889, Nietzsche’s manner was seen 
to be strange. An apoplectic fit was the first 
intimation that something was seriously wrong; 
for it rendered him unconscious for two days, 
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On recovering from his stupor his marcher 
became more and more eccentric; he talk^ 
vaguely, bought insignificant trifles and paid 
for them with gold, and wrote many peculiar 
letters to his friends. Overbeck, somewhat 
alarmed by one of these communications, hur¬ 
ried from Basel to Turin. There being no doubt 
that Nietzsche was no longer responsible for 
his actions, Overbeck took him back to Basel. 
Nietzsche’s mother being informed of her son’s 
condition, she had him removed to Binswanger’s 
p^^hiatric institution at Jena, and in the spring 
of 1890 he was deemed sufficiently improved 
to be taken to her home at Naumburg. 

All our present evidence goes to show that 
Nietzsche’s final breakdown was due principally 
to his arduous intellectual life, in addition to 
which must be mentioned his constant stomach 
trouble, and the mental irritation brought on 
by his inward and outward struggles. Again, 
it has been remarked on a preceding page that 
Nietzsche was in the habit of taking chloral 
to relieve his insomnia, and this, in conjunction 
with the other matters mentioned, may have 
had some effect on his mental condition. At all 
events, there is no ground for assuming that 
because Nietzsche finally went mad any of 
his works were produced when he was in^ an 
unsound state of mind. This theory was ad¬ 
vanced some years ago on the Continent; but 
it has now been abandoned there in the face of 
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ih€ evidence gainst it. As it is an excuse 
fr^uently urged in England for not studying 
Nietzsche’s works, it is only referred to here, that 
it may be refuted. 

It must be clearly pointed out that this stroke 
of insanity came very suddenly. From the year 
1882 Nietzsche’s health had been steadily im¬ 
proving, and he was, generally speaking, in a 
happy frame of mind and a sound state of body. 
In 1888 he produced a large amount of work, 
in no part of which can any traces of madness 
be found by even the most sceptical -inquirer. 
All the letters he wrote up to the end of 1888 
are in quite a usual strain. On January 4th, 
1889, however, he sent a letter to the celebrated 
Danish critic, Brandes, which was unmistakably 
written by a madman. It was in very large 
handwriting on a sheet of ruled paper, signed 
Der Gekreuzigte, the crucified one. So far as 
it is worth while deciphering its incoherence, we 
are led to suppose from it that Nietzsche identifies 
himself with Jesus Christ, of whom he imagines 
himself to be the successor and the best enemy.” 
His breakdown, then, took place with appalling 
sudd^mess between January ist and 4th, 1889. 
A letter sent to Rohde on the 7th also shows 
distinct traces of insanity. 

Nietz^he’s sister Elizabeth, who had married 
Dr. Foerster and gone to Paraguay with him, 
returned a widow in 1893. Nietzsche was 
sufficiently recovered to meet her when she 
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arrived at Naumburg; but bis mind was &tiU 
weak, and his complete recovery was regarded' 
as hopeless. In 1897 his aged mother di^, 
and Nietzsche and his sister now removed to 
a villa at Weimar. Here Nietzsche used to sit 
on the verandah overlooking the city and the 
neighbouring hills. He took great delight in 
miisic, as he had always done, and his friends, 
particularly Peter Cast, often came and played 
to him. He did not, as a rule, welcome visitors, 
but when they called on him, he was able to 
enter into conversation. 


In 1898 and 1899 Nietzsche was seized with 
apoplectic fits. And then came the final attack. 
“ On August 2ist [1900],” writes Mrs. Foerster- 
Nietzsche,* *' he fell ill suddenly with a bad cold, 
accompanied with fever and difficulty in breath¬ 
ing, the symptoms being those of inanimation 
of the lungs. In a few days, however, with the 
help of the family phj^ician, the disease seemed 
to be overcome; in fact, the doctor thought 
that his further attendance was unnecessary. 
Afterwards, about noon on the 24th, as I was 
sitting opposite to him, I saw his whole expression 
change all of a sudden, and he sank back un- 
comsdous, as if seized with paral3^i5. A frightful 
thimderstorm was raging at the time, and it 
seemed as if this mi^ty spirit were to de|>art 
from the world amidst thunder and lightning. 
But he rallied afain. rrvn 


• Daa Ubnt Friedrich Nietischet. VoL 11 , part ii. ad fin. 
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lat& in the evening, and tried to speak. I went 
• ii^o his room at two o’clock the following morn¬ 
ing to give him a refreshing drink, and as I pulled 
the lamp-shade to one side so that he could see 
me he cried joyfully: ‘ Elizabeth ! ’ which led 
me to think that the danger was over. He slept 
for several hours after this, which I thought 
would help his recovery. But his face changed 
more and more ; his breathing became ever more 
difficult: the shadow of death fell over him. 
Again he opened those wonderful eyes of his. 
' He moved uneasily, opened his mouth, and 
shut it again, as if he had something to say and 
hesitated to say it. And it seemed to those who 
stood around that his face slightly reddened 
thereat.’ Then a light shudder; a deep breath— 
and softly, silently, with one final majestic look, 
he dosed his eyes for ever. 

" ' Thus it happened, that Zarathustra de¬ 
parted.' " 


Nietzsche died on August 25th, 1900, and was 
buried in his native village, Rocken. The 
thunderstorm referred to by Mrs. Nietzsche as 
taking place the day before her brother died, may 
re min d us of the respect paid by Nietzsche and 
other exceptional men to astrological and other 
elemental warnings. One involuntarily thinks of 
Napoleon when his attendants at St. Helena told 
him they had seen a comet flashing across the sky. 
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** You have seen a comet ? Then I am goin^ to 
die. A comet appeared just before Julius Caessjr 
^ed." And his death ^d take place not lo:^ 
afterwards. 

An address was pronounced over Nietzsche's 
grave by his friend, Peter Cast, which, although 
at the first reading it may seem too stately and 
ceremonious, deserves to be quoted in full: 

" And now that thy body, after the majestic 
Odyssey of thy mind, has returned to its mother 
earth, 1, as thy disciple, and in the name of all 
thy friends, deliver unto thee our heartfelt 
thanks in memory of thy great past. 

" How could we be thy friends ? Only because 
thou didst value us too highly \ 

“ What thou wast as a world-moving spirit is 
plain for all eyes to see; and what thy heart was 
is shown in the trend of thy thoughts. For the 
stamp of greatness lies over all thou hast thought 
—and all great thoughts come, as Vauvenargues 
sa}^, from the heart. 

“ We, however, who had the infinite good 
fortune to be near thee in daily Hfe: we know 
only too well that the diarm of thy person can 
never be adequately conceived from the thoughts 
in thy books. This has now left us for ever. 

“ What was said by the glance of thine eye, or 
by that remarkable mouth, was full of bekuty 
and goodness; it was a concealntetU of thy 
majesty: thou wouldst fain (to use one of thine 
own most tender phrases) thou woul(bt fsdn 
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8p»e us from shame. For who can show us 
•another example of the wealth of thy spirit and 
th6 impulse of thy heart to do good unto others ? 

" Thou wast one of the noblest and purest men 
that ever trod this earth. 

“ And although this is known to both friend 
and focj 1 do not deem it superfluous to utter this 
testimony aloud at thy tomb. For we know the 
world; we know the fate of Spinoza 1 Around 
Nietzs^e's memory, too, posterity may cast 
shadows 1 And therefore I close with the words : 
Peace to thy ashes! Holy be thy name to all 
coming generations I '* 





PART 11 





CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY—RELIGION—CHRISTIANITY— 
MASTER AND SLAVE MORALITY 

" TV T lETZSCHE had one very definite and un- 
i\l altered purpose, ideal, and direction," 
writes Mr. Ludovici,* " and this was ‘ the eleva¬ 
tion of the type man/ He tells us in Th$ Will to 
Power : ' All is truth to me that tends to elevate 
man/ To this principle he was already pledged 
as a student at Leipzig; we owe every line that 
he ever wrote to his devotion to it, and it is the 
key to all his complexities, blasphemies, prolixi¬ 
ties, and terrible earnestness.* All was good to 
Nietzsche that tended to elevate man; all was 
bad that kept him stationary or sent him back¬ 
wards." 

To any one who has made a thorough study of 
Nietzsche’s writings, it is clear that from his 
youth on he had this great aim steadily in view. 
It is greatly to be regretted, however, that up 
to the present his works have been presented to 
the English reading public only in a spasmodic 
and irregular form. An attempt to produce a 
complete English version was begun in 1896, 
, which, by first of all publishing two or three of 

* Translator's preface to Th<>u%hU out of Season, 1. 

SI 
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Nietzsche's latest, most al^truse, and ifiost 
violent works, was doomed to failure from the* 
start. For several years, therefore, those wlio 
read English only were forced to be content with 
about onc'sixth of the philosopher's writings, 
and it is hardly to be wondered at that most of 
the Anglo-Saxon conceptions of him are rather 
hazy. Needless to say, the same indifference was 
not shown in other countries. A fairly satis* 
factoiy French version of the works was begun 
in 1893, although single volumes had previously 
been translated. A Spanish edition was com¬ 
pleted in 1907; and nearly every other European 
country possesses translations of at least the most 
important works. As yet, however, the twelve 
volumes of posthumous works and letters can be 
read only in the original. 

Again, Nietzsche's scintillating, finely-chiselled 
aphorisms are eminently quotable, and by taking 
them at haphazard from his books and string¬ 
ing them together it is possible to give his 
views almost any trend desired. This has natur¬ 
ally called forth strong protests h’om those who 
are better informed, as, for example, James 
Huneker's: “ Thanks to the conception of some 
writers, Nietzsche and the Nietzschians are 
gigantic brutes, a combination of Genghis Khan 
and Bismarck, terrifying apparitions wearing 
mustachios like yataghans, eyes rolling in &enzy, 
with a philosophy that ranged from pitch-and- , 
toss to manslaughter, and with consuming 
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atheism as a side attraction. Need we protest 
*th^t this is Nietzsche misled. Nietzsche butchered 
to make a stupid novelist’s holiday ? ” • 

Many accusations brought against Nietzsche 
will doubtless be found refuted in the quotations 
given in the following chapters; and it is only 
necessary to refer here to the three chief objec¬ 
tions made to the man or his philosophy. 

In the fiist place, then, nothing is commoner' 
than to hear the vi6w expressed that Nietzsche 
was an anarchist of anarchists: a man who 


desired to upset all hitherto established law and 
order, not only in politics and the ordinary 
relations between man and man; but also in 


art, using the word in its widest sense. Hence 
hundreds of romanticists and even Socialists, all 


of whom Nietzsche would have spumed away 
with indignation and contempt, have boldly 
proclaimed themselves his followers, and con¬ 
tributed their share to his misrepresentation. 
How far Nietzsche was from being an anarchist 
may be seen in Beyond Good and Evil, to mention 
only one book; in fact, a correspondence on this 
very point appeared not long ago in The Outlook.'f 
“ Nietzsche preaches unrestrained liberty, will, 
egoism, and primitive energy,” wrote a corre¬ 
spondent, concisely summing up the opinion of 
Nietzsche held by hundreds of well-educated 
men; ” he is the hater of all organisation. . . , 


* Egoists: A book of Supermen, p. 256. 
t The Outlook, May 22Dd and a9th, and June lath, 1909. 
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To him all law is an interference with the ri^ts 
and liberty of the individual man. . . . Liberty 
is for him lawlessness. . . . The fact is that 
Nietzsche. like Sdiopenhauer, Spinoza, and many 
other philosophers, was by instinct and tempera¬ 
ment an artist." 

This letter was followed up by two others from 
well-known Nietzschian lecturers and critics, 
Mr. A. M. Ludovici and Mr. Thomas Common. 
" It is readily admitted," wrote Mr. Ludovici, 
" that the artist as he appears to day . . . has 
much of the anarchist in his constitution." 
Mentioning examples of anarchy in various 
branches of art, the writer proceeds: " But all 
this, though it is characteristic of the modem 
artist, is absolutely foreign to the genuine artist. 
For what distinguishes him from other men is 
precisely his orderliness. Tired of the disorder 
and chaos of Nature, whether in regard to its 
sounds or its kaleidoscopic pictures, we as laymen 
crave for order and rhythm. . . . The artist 
steps in and gives us what we require—that is 
his mission on earth. By being disorderly or 
anarchical, by being, that is to say, realistic or 
* true to Nature/ he defeats his own ends, he 
forfeits his only justification in our midst." To 
prove that Nietzsche was a genuine artist, an 
artist in the true sense, Mr. Ludovici quotes a 
few sentences from aphorism i88 of Beyond Good 
and Evil, which is given in full on p. 321 of this 
work. Mr. Ludovici justly concludes by saying: 
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Genit^ is essentially order and obedience to law; 
*aQd Nietzsche's highest aim, his loftiest aspira¬ 
tion, was to re-establish that law and order 
without which genius may fail to make its appear¬ 
ance in the future.” 

Nietzsche’s political anarchy was refuted by 
Mr. Common. ” Nietzsche believed in slavery 
(see sections 257-^ of Good and Evil* and many 
other passages) which is the opposite of * un¬ 
restrained liberty ’; he believed also in judicious 
altruism (see ‘ The Bestowing Virtue,’ f in 
Zarathustra, and many other passages) which is 
the opposite of ' egoism ’; he believed in a 
thoroughly organised system of society, such as 
that of ancient India (v. section 57 of The Anii^ 
Christ i and many other passages), he therefore is 
not the hater of all organisations and civilised 
institutions; he speaks favourably of theocracies, 
states, and governments, like those of ancient 
India, Greece, Rome, Venice, Russia, etc., in 
many passages which one could readily dte ; he 
did not therefore consider ' all law as a vicious 
interference with the individual'; he is also 
quite incorrectly described as an individualist 
(see Das Leben Nietzsches, p. 760, and other 
passages), while instead of favouring anarchy he 
is quite opposed to it (see ' The Tarantulas,' § in 
Zarathustra, and many other passages). . . . 

* Quoted on pp. 61 and 3^5 of this book, 
t vide apposite pasesses quoted on p. 303. 
i Vide]?. 333. I Pide p. 303. 
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Nietzsche always contemplates as his ide^ a 
state of society which would ultimately involiie 
one law for the meritoriously rich, and another 
law for the deservedly poor—far greater liberty 
than at present for the worthy classes of society, 
and far less liberty than at present for the un¬ 
worthy.” 

The second objection made to Nietzsche is 
that he is a selfish egoist, and this accusation will 
be found sufficiently refuted in the quotations 
that follow. The third relates to his views on 
morality. It is somewhat surprising, and not a 
little irritating, that when this word is uttered 
English men and women immediately think of 
sexual relationships : a subject which, even now, 
it is not thought quite proper to discuss audibly. 
The British silence on this point is certainly 
curious, and a fit subject for the amusement of 
the more enlightened Latin races. The manner 
in which it is hedged about in England naturally 
gives rise to speculation. Is it that generations 
of hard, tiring labour have rendered us incapable 
of appreciating and paying due attentioh to any¬ 
thing else ?—that the men of the country are 
impotent ?—and that amative (or shall we say 
philoprogenitive ?) airaBtia (in the Stoic sense) 
is to be added to ^e list of feminine shortcomings 
as the natural result of two or three generations 
of unduly severe and aimless education which 
was absolutely unsuited to the female brain ? 
Partly; but it would probably be nearer the 
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truth to say that morals (in the narrow English 
* ayd North American sense of the word) are so 
bad in England that a high standard has to be 
set up as a sop to the wonderful English con¬ 
science. Never a very “ moral “ country from a 
purely Christian standpoint, England now seems 
to be inhabited chiefly by nymphs and satyrs. 
English morals may be compared to a brake on 
the wagon of English life. When the wagon is 
being driven down a slight incline, the brake— 
our moral standards—^need not be often resorted 
to; but when, as at present, the wagon threatens 
to rush headlong down a steep slope, the brake 
must be applied to the greatest possible extent. 
The nation would fain blink the fact that its 
morals are so bad; hence the high standard of 
morality: and hence also, I imagine, the un¬ 
willingness to discuss moral problems observable 
in every section of society, to the no small aston¬ 
ishment of our continental neighbours. No 
doubt it is not edifying to bring one's family 
skeletons out of the cupboard. 

Now, Nietzsche undoubtedly does touch upon 
this aspect of the problem of morality; but the 
word has a broader significance for him. He takes 
morality to mean the whole table of values in 
accordance with which we live; in accordance 
with which we do our deeds and think our 
thoughts. Accordingly, therefore, when the 
word ” immoralty ” occurs in connection with 
Nietzsche's philosophy, it m\ist be remembered 
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that it represents what is. in his opinion, a iSad 
table of values : for every epodi or civUisationi 
possesses what Nietzsche calls its hierarchy of 
values—it decides that one specific action is 
preferable to another; that truth, for example, 
is better than l5dng. The drawing up of this 
table, and, in particular, the determining of the 
highest values, is a weighty matter; since such 
a table will determine the conscious or uncon> 
scious acts of every individual, and influence all 
his judgments. An examination of our present 
European morality, as determined by Christianity, 
led Nietzsche to those startling conclusions which 
have given rise to so much discussion on the 
Continent during the last twenty years. 

To assure ourselves that Nietzsche, whatever 
may be thought to the contrary, was really a 
deeply religious man, we have but to read 
through almost any one of his works. Take 
these two quotations, for instance : 

For those who are strong and independent, 
destined and trained to command, in whom the 
skin and judgment of arulingrace is incorporated, 
religion is an additional means for overcoming 
resistance in the exercise of authority—as a 
bond which binds rulers and subjects in common, 
betraying and surrendering to the former the 
conscience of the latter, their inmost heart, 
which would fain escape obedience. And in the 
case of the unique natures of noble origin, if by 
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viitue of superior spirituality they should incline 
to a more retired and contemplative life, reserv¬ 
ing to themselves only the more refined forms of 
government (over chosen disciples or members 
of an order), religion itself may be used as a 
means of obtaining peace from the noise and 
trouble of managing grosser affairs, and for 
securing immxmity from the unavoidable filth 
of all political agitation. 

[To some] religion'offers sufficient incentives 
and temptations to aspire tohigher intellectuality, 
and to experience the sentiments of authoritative 
self-control, of silence, and of solitude. Asceti¬ 


cism and Puritanism are almost indispensable 
means of educating and ennobling a race which 
seeks to rise above its hereditary baseness and 
work itself upward to future supremacy. And 
finally, to ordinary men, to the majority of the 
people, who exist for service and general utility, 
and are only so far entitled to exist, religion 
gives valuable contentedness with their lot and 
condition, peace of heart, ennoblement of 
obedience, additional social happiness and sym¬ 
pathy, with something of transfiguration and 
embellishment, something of justification of all 
the commonplaceness, all the meaimess, all the 
semi-animal poverty of their souls. Religion, 
together with the religious significance of life, 
sheds sunshine over such perpetually harassed 
men. and makes even their own aspect endurable 
to them; it operates upon them as the Epicurean 
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usually operates upon sufferers o! a 
higher order, in a refreshing and refining manner, 
almost turning suffering to account, and in the 
end even hallowing and vindicating it. There 
is, perhaps, nothing so admirable in Christianity 
and Buddhism as their art of teaching even the 
lowest to elevate themselves by piety to a seem¬ 
ingly higher order of things, and thereby to 
retain their satisfaction with the actual world 
in which they find it difficult enough to live— 
this very difficulty being necessary.* 

But when considering a religion Nietzsche has 
something else in view than its mere power to 
make men happy and contented with their lot on 
earth. He sees two lines of life : the ascending 
and the descending, and he subjects all religions 
to a searching examination in order to find out 
which line they follow. When Nietzsche's 
theory of morality is clearly undeistood, the 
impoirtance of a religion will at once be recog¬ 
nised. His fimdamental distinction between 
men, obtained by separating them .into the 
divisions of masters on the one hand and slaves 
on the other, with their two radically different 
standards of morality, is the stupendous addition 
to human knowledge with which Nietzsche's 

s 

name will always be associated. 

In a tour through the many finer and coarser 
moralities which have hitherto prevailed or still 

* Beyond Good and Evil, Chap. III. 


philosophy 
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pfevail on the earth, I found certain traits re¬ 
purring regularly together, and connected with 
one another, until finally two primary types 
revealed themselves to me, and a radical distinc- 
tion was brought to light. There is master- 
morality and slave-morality ; I would at once 
add, however, that in all higher and mixed 
civilisations, there are also attempts at the 
reconciliation of the two moralities; but one 
finds still oftener the confusion and mutual mis- 
imderstanding of them—even in the same man, 
within one soul. The distinctions of moral 
values have originated either in a ruling caste, 
pleasantly consciotis of being different from the 
ruled—or among the ruled class, the slaves and 
dependents of all sorts. In the first case, when 
it is the rulers who determine the conception 
" good," it is the exalted, proud disposition 
which is regarded as the distinguishing feature, 
and that which determines the order of rank. 
Hie noble type of man separates from himself 
the beings in whom the opposite of this exalted, 
proud disposition displays itself: he despises 
them. Let it at once be noted that in this first 
kind of morality the antithesis " good" and 
" bad " means practically the same as " noble " 
and '* despicable " ;—the antithesis " good ” 
and " evil " is of a different origin. The cowardly, 
the timid, the insignificant, and those thinking 
merely of narrow utility are despised; more¬ 
over, also, the distrustful, with their constrained 
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glances, the self-abasing, the dog-like kind of 
men who let themselves be abused, the men^- 
cant flatterers, and above all the liars. ... It 
is obvious that everywhere the designations of 
moral value were at first applied to men, and 
were only derivatively and at a later period ap¬ 
plied to actions; it is a gross mistake, therefore, 
when historians of morals start with questions 
like: “ Why have sympathetic actions been 
praised ? ” The noble type of man regards 
himself as a determiner of values ; he does not 
require to be approved of; he passes the judg¬ 
ment : " What is injurious to me is injurious in 
itself *’; he knows that it is he himself only who 
confers honour on things; he is a creator of 
values. He honours whatever he recognises in 
himself: such morality is self-glorification. In 
the foreground there is the feeling of plenitude 
of power, which seeks to overflow, title happiness 
of high tension, the consciousness of a wealth 
which would fain give and bestow: the noble 
man also helps the unfortunate, but not—or 
rarely—out of pity, but rather from an impulse 
generated by the superabundance of power. 
The noble man honours in himself the powerful 
one, him also who has power over himself, whw 
knows how to speak and how to keep silence, 
who takes pleasure in subjecting himself to 
severity and hardness, and has reverence for all 
that is severe and hard.* 

* Beyond Good and Evil, Aphorism 357. 
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in other words, the man of prey, the aristo- 
• crat, can determine for himself the values of men 
and things, as Lichtenberger has concisely 
summed the matter up : what is useful or harm* 
ful to him is good or bad in itself. " Good " is 
whoever is his equal; the noble, the master; 
" bad ’* is whoever is his inferior, the man of 
lower rank, the despised slave. Thus his " good ” 
is the aggregation of those physical and moral 
qualities which he values in himself and his 
equals. He is strong and powerful, he is able to 
control himself and others, and these are quali* 
ties he respects. It follows that he despises the 
contraries of such qualities—^humility, flattery, 
baseness, fear, and above all, lying. He cares 
little for pity or disinterestedness, qualities 
which he thinks shoiild not be found in a ruler. 
Strength, audacity, deceit, aqd cruelty meet 
with his approval, for these are qualities that 
lead to success in war. Furthermore, he is con¬ 
vinced that he is under no obligation except to 
his equals ; he believes that he may act towards 
slaves and strangers exactly as he thinks fit. 
These noble ones, feeling themselves to be a 
minority encamped in the midst of a hostile 
multitude, do all in their power to maintain the 
integrity of their caste and thus uphold the 
qualities which have led them to power. Hence 
they are rigorous in their treatment of their 
diildren, severely punishing marriage witii any 
member of a lower caste; and all tiieir other 
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customs are calculated vdth a view to preser^g 
their race in as pure a form as possible. ^ 

Very different, to quote Lichtenberger’s sum¬ 
mary again, is the morality of the weak, the 
slaves, the conquered. While the prevailing 
feeling in the masses is pride, the joy of living, 
the slaves look upon life as pessimists; they 
mistrust it; and they have in particular an 
instinctive hatred of the powerful nobles, whom 
they come to look upon as terrible monsters. 
Thus the strong and powerful man, the “ good '* 
man of the master-morality, becomes the " evil ” 
man of the slave-morality. “ Bad " from the 
standpoint of the weak is everything violent, hard, 
terrible; all that inspires fear. “ Good,” on 
the other hand, includes all those virtues, de¬ 
spised by the masters, which make life easier for 
the oppressed, the suffering; pity, gentleness, 
humility, patience—the ” good ” powerful war¬ 
rior of the master-morality becoming, in the 
slave-morality, a quiet, easy-going, good-natured 
soul: somewhat contemptible, even, just because 
he is so inoffensive ! 

As Nietzsche’s sympathy lies entirely with the 
masters, and as it is the aim of h^ whole philo¬ 
sophy to raise the masters to ever higher degrees 
of perfection, it is easy to undemtand why he 
attacked Christianity, which is primarily the 
religion of die weak. The great virtues inculcated 
by Christianity: charity, pity, equality, love of 
peace> stringent moral laws, the Thou-shalt-not 
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Thid and That, would, in Nietzsche's opinion, 
• inevitably lead to the degeneration of the race if 
they became universal. He did not object to 
Christianity, of course, for certain classes of 
people, such as women and children and weak 
men, and all those whom Mr. Ludovici calls the 
“ physiologically botched ” ; but Christianity, as 
Nietzsche (and others before him, e.g. Gibbon) 
had pointed out, had arisen among slaves and 
downtrodden beings. - He therefore wished it to 
be retained for such people, but not to be made 
compulsory upon men for whom an entirely 
different t)^ of morality is required. 

Christianity denies life. The jealous God of the 
Jews—a privileged race—was transformed by 
the Christians into a pitying Deity who sacrificed 
his son for the benefit of the poor and lowly. 
To note the immediate effects ol this momentous 
change, the reader has merely to turn to the 
works of historians dealing with the Roman 
Empire, especially Gibbon, Hertzberg, Lecky, 
and Duruy. The degenerate Romans of the 
period were only too glad to adopt some form of 
religion that assured them and their descendants 
of a happier existence, no matter at what cost to 
the human race. As the crowd of slavish degener¬ 
ates greatly outnumbered the aristocratic few, 
it is not to be wondered at that the new faith 
spread like a prairie fire. Hence we find this 
religion summarised in the New Testament as 
the faith of the downtrodden. The happy 
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aristocrat, enjoying the delights of this eahh^ 
aroused the envy of those who were incapable pf 
enjoyment—the Nonconformists of the ancient 
world, with the New Testament as their com¬ 
bined DaiV^ JVtfUfs * and British Weekly. The 
editoiial policy, so to speak, was decidedly 
hostile to the world and this life in general. 
” Love not tiie world, neither the things that are 
in the world. If any man loves the world the love 
of the Father is not in him.” *' He that loveth 
life shall lose it, and he that hateth life in this 
world shall keep it unto life eternal.” ” Blessed 
are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven.” ” Blessed are they that mourn : for 
they shall be comforted.” ” Blessed are the 
peacemakers: for they shall be called the 
children of God.” And, to crown all: " Blessed 
are the meek : for they shall inherit the earth.” 
This last prophecy has almost literally come true; 
for the weak have not done at all badly in this 
regard, at all events, so far as Europe is con¬ 
cerned. They have certainly inherited many 
parts of England, if we may judge from the 
death-hke stillness that surround everjdhing on 
a Sunday : the sanctimonious faces of the people 
as they slowly wend their way to church (worse 

* I Intend no discourtesy by this remark: alt I object 
to in ccBinection with the literarv side of newspaper is 
the strangdy narrow-minded attitude adopted towaras the 
greatest philoscmher of the nineteenth century. Surely tills 
n not "liberal '^? W(nd8 fail to convey my appreciation of 
tile piditical and general p<^cy of tiie paper, ^th its splen¬ 
did sixty years’ record of Christian propaganda. 
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stid, to the tabernacles of the Plymouth Brethren); 
’ the mournful gait of paterfamilias as he leads the 
family procession at a funeral pace up the aisle; 
the vague, puzzled expression of children who 
begin their career of degeneration in the Simday- 
schoob; the satanic attempt, which succeeds 
only too often, to do away with an3rthing likely 
to remind one of Life. Everything that elevates 
Life, that stimulates Life, is kept carefully out of 
sight. The shadow Of death hangs over all. 

The Christians took the Jewish religion and 
ideals and caricatured them. In the Old Testa* 
ment Jehovah’s commands are transmitted to 
the noblest spirits of the chosen people—^to 
priests and high dignitaries of the church. But 
the resentful natures of the decadents go to the 
opposite extreme, and make God's son bom of a 
carpenter's wife. The glorification of the weak 
over the strong thus begins at the very commence¬ 
ment of the book, and continues to the end. 
The “ physiologically botched ” have it all their 
own way: woe to the happy, full-blooded 
aristocrat who takes delight in ^e pleasures of 
this world I Mental and ph3rsical cripple will 
overpower him by sheer force of numbers. 
Furthermore, they will invent* a hell for him, a 
place for eternal torment. The Judaic notion of 
sin is caricatiured into original sin: he learns that 
he is condemned even at birth, and that, unless he 
chooses to enter the rank and file of the degener¬ 
ate herd, he is doomed to suffer for ever in the 
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flames of hell. Little wonder tiiat Nietzsche 
wrote: • 

In the Jewish “ Old Testament," the book of 
divine justice, there aie men, things, and sa3dngs 
on such an immense scale, that Greek and 
Indian literature has nothing to compare with 
it. One stands with fear and reverence before 
those stup>endous remains of what man was 
formerly, and one has sad thoughts about old 
Asia and its little out-pushed peninsula Europe, 
which would like, by all means, to figure before 
Asia as the " Progress of Mankind." To be sure, 
he who is himself only a slender, tame house- 
animal, and knows only the wants of a house- 
animal (like our cultured people of to-day, in¬ 
cluding the Christians of " cultured" Chris¬ 
tianity), need neither be amazed nor even sad 
amid these ruins—the taste for the Old Testa¬ 
ment is a touchstone with respect to " great" 
and " small" : perhaps he will find that the New 
Testament, the book of grace, still appeals more 
to his heart (there is much of the odour of the 
genuine, tender, stupid beadsman and petty 
soul in it). To have bound up this New Testa¬ 
ment (a kind of rococo of taste in every respect) 
along with the Old Testament into one book, 
as the " Bible," as " The Book in Itself," is 
perhaps the greatest audacity and " sin against 
the spirit" which literary Europe has upon its 
conscience.* 

* Btyond Good and Evil, Aphorism 53. 
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# 

Hence, too, he wrote : 

* Will some one look down into the secret of the 


way [Christian] ideals are manufactured on 
earth ? Who has the courage to do so ? Up 1 
Here you can see» into the gloomy workshop. 
But wait a moment, good Sir Paul and dare* 
devil: your eye must first get accustomed to 
this false and uncertain light—that’s it 1 Enough! 
Now speak I What’s going on down below ? 
Tell me what you &ee, man of most dangerous 
curiosity I I am now the listener. 

" 1 see nothing ; I hear the more. There is a 
prudent, knavish, suppressed whispering in 
every nook and comer. They lie, it seems to me: 
-a sugary mildness cleaves to every sound. 
Weakness is to be fabified into merit, there b 


no doubt of that; you were quite right in that 
respect.” 

Go on I 


” And impotence which doth not retaliate is 
to be fabified into * goodness '; timorous base¬ 
ness into ‘ humihty ’; submbsion to those they 
hate into obedience (i.e. to some one who, they 
say, commands thb obedience, ‘ God ’ they call 
him). The inoflensiveness of the weak, coward¬ 
ice itself—of which tliey possess more dian their 
share—their standing-at-the-door, the unavoid¬ 
able necessity of their waiting—these are called 
by good names here : such as ' patience ’; they 
even call it the virtue of virtues. Not-to-be-able- 
to-take-revenge is called Not-to-wbh-to-take- 
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» • 

revenge, perhaps even forgiveness (‘ for they 

know not what they do; we a^one know what 
they do *). Then they talk of love of one's 
enemy, and sweat in doing so." 

Go on I 

" They are wretched, no doubt of that, all 
these mutterers and imdergroimd counter¬ 
feiters, though they huddle warmly against one 
another. But they say that their wretchedness 
is a choice and distinction of God, that the best- 
liked dogs are whipped; and that perhaps their 
wretchedness may be a preparation, a trial, 
a schooling; perhaps even more—something 
which at some future time will be requited and 
paid for with huge compound interest in gold: 
no I in happiness. This they call' bliss.' " 

Onl 

" Now they tell me that they are not only 
better than the powerful ones, the lords of the 
earth, whose spit they must lick {not from fear: 
no; not at all from fear! but because God 
commands them to respect authority)—that 
they are not only better, but will certainly be 
even ‘ better ofi ’ some day. But enough, 
enough i 1 cannot stand it any longer. Bad 
air 1 Bad air! This workshop in whidi ideals 
are manufactured — meseems it stinks from 
prevarication." 

No I just one minute more. You have said 
nothing about the master-stroke of these 
necromancers, who make milk-white innocence 
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out of every black. Didn't you notice what the 
very perfection of their ra^nement is—their 
keenest, finest, subtlest, falsest, artistic stroke ? 
Give heed I Those ceUar animals, sated with 
hatred and revenge—what do they make out of 
hatred and revenge ? Did you ever hear those 
words before ? C^ing merely by what they say, 
would it occur to you that you were among so 
many men of ressentiment ? 

" I understand. T open my eyes again (oh 1 
ah 1 and shiU my nose). Now I can distinguish 
what they have been saying so often: ‘ We, 
the good— we are the just.’ What they demand, 
they do not call retribution, but ' the triumph 
of justice ’ ; what they hate is not their enemy, 
no 1 They hate ' injustice ’ and ‘ ungodliness.' 
What they believe in and hope for, is not the 
hope of revenge, the intoxication of sweet 
revenge (' sweeter than honey ’ Homer called it 
long ago *); but' the triumph of God, the just 
God, over the Godless.' What remains for them 
to love on earth is not their brethren in hatred, 
but their ‘ brethren in love,’ as they call them; 
all the good and the just on earth.” 

And what name do they give that which 
serves them as a consolation in all the sufferings 
of life—their phantasmagoria of anticipated 
future bl^ ? 

* IHad, xvUi, tor foil. If the reader feels indlDed to 
retort. Eol yip fUiim ri rMor trrl may be allowed to 
anticipate ^ objection by saying snth Plato: Kol Sit yip tm 
xal Tfh aXir ctroi ri raXA Xtfyw t« nU ^uncovttlrSai. 
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" What ? Do I hear aright ? They call it , 
' the last judgment/ the coming of their king* 
dom, the ‘ kingdom of God * 1 Meanwhile, how¬ 
ever, they live ‘ in faith/ * in love/ ' in hope/ ” 
Enough 1 Enough 1 * 

* Genealogy of Morals, fik. I. 14. 



CHAPTER II 


NIETZSCHE AND POLITICS—"SYSTEMS”—SEXUALITY 
—^THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND—SOCIALISM 

I T was perhaps fortunate for the world at 
large that the religion of love and pity and 
turning the other check to the smitcr gradually 
gave rise to the bloodi^t wars recorded in his¬ 
tory. The battles—whether of bitter contro¬ 
versy or powder and shot—waged round the 
wor^ consubstantiaiion, impanation, and tran~ 
substantiation, and all the auxiliary dogmas of 
the Christian faith have merely a casual interest 
for us at the present day, now that dogma per se 
is practically extinct. Ail religions and moralities, 
of course, are merely something to aid nations 
and races in the struggle for power, and it has 
been pointed out ere this how, if Christianity 
were carried to its logical conclusions, it would 
lead to utter nihilism, the extinction of the 
species.* A healthy sign of the times is the 

* It would certainly lead to the death of a nation. 
Speaking at Caxton Hall on July 27th, 1908. Dr. Horton 
said: " It IS the function of a ChnsUan State to conciliate 
the w^ld not by being prepared for war, but by frankly not 
beug prepared-Hcheer8}--^d by tnaVmg it plain that aa a 
count^ It had decided to snfier rather than to fight or even 
to coatcmplate fight." And this in the face of &e recorded 
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de-Christiaiiising, if I may use the word, of the. 
Church of England. Charity, pity, help to ihe 
oppressed—the first virtues of Christianity— 
are clearly absent in the Established Church of 
this countiy. A few isolated clergymen de¬ 
plore the manner in which the Church is " getting 
out of touch with the people," i.e. they deplore 
the fact that the Church is assuming a saner, 
more pagan, and hence more beautiful aspect, 
like the Roman Catholic Church in Italy at 
the time of the Renaissance—our clergy in¬ 
stinctively feel that they simply cannot degrade 
themselves by coming into contact with the 
populace. AH the protests of a few low church 
parsons cannot force the great body of the Church 
proper to take an interest in “ the masses," who, 
in many cases, are to-day working under worse 
conditions of labour than the slaves of ancient 
Rome, Greece, and Judea. The world can be 
justified only as an sesthetic phenomenon; and 
the more the Church of England becomes like 
the Church of Rome the nearer we shall be to 
realising the Greek ideal of beauty ; for it would 
be childish to pretend that the Roman Catholic 
Church does not appeal to the sesthetic suscepti¬ 
bilities of its followers. What Dr. Sera says on 
this subject is instructive: 

history of nearly two thousand years of Christianity I Dr. 
Horton and those who cheered bis foolish speech are con¬ 
sistent and pious Chrutians, which fact accounts for the 
grotesque statement. 





The continual occupation of Nietzsche's 
thought was religion, in which he saw the great 
corruptress, the most dangerous deceiver, the 
origin of all the seductions that menace man. 
So firmly was he impressed with this thought 
that he desired to compose his last work 
(which was not completed) especially against 
religion. 

Much has been said in regard to the anti- 
religious criticism of Nietzsche and his hatred 
for Christianity, and I have no wish to repeat 
what is already well known. I shall make only 
one observation, which I do not think is out 
of place. Was it Christianity as a positive 
and exterior religion, having its culminating 
point in Roman Catholicism, or the Christian 
spirit in its original pureness and its restoration 
as carried out by the reformers, that Nietzsche 
had in mind when he spoke of Christianity as 
being the religion of the conquered, of the 
weak ? 


In my opinion he had Protestantism specially 
in view, that hard, abstractive, and rationalist 
movement; that mind, fierce and bitter in 
its aspirations, which banished the 

beautiful images of Christ and of the Virgin, 
which banished solemn architecture and mag¬ 
nificent tempfies, and which permitted only 
music, the most abstract and least sensual of 
arts, to accompany religious feeling. It was 
not Roman Catholicism that he accused, with 
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its altars, sometimes odd 4 ooking, but more^ 
often ornamented with masterpieces of art; 
not Catholicism, with its memory of smoking 
sacrifices in the censers, with its solemn rites 
in which candles blazed and rich chasubles, 
precious, many-coloured pluvials, and bejewelled 
chalices glittered; but what he did accuse was 
the bitter, dry, and fanatic Reformation, with 
its hatred for art and for anything attractive 
to the senses, and with its rationalistic and 
democratic foundation. 

Roman Catholicism was an adaptation of 
primitive Christianity to the spirit of peoples 
who, by race, the climate in which they lived, 
and for other reasons, had remained pagans, 
and it was therefore a radical transformation 
of it. The primitive Christian spirit was for 
Catholicism the rough but solid foundation 
upon which the latter erected its splendid 
palace, and constituted the nucleus of belief 
for the people and for its most humble priests, 
that is to say, for the inferior minds; but for 
the higher minds the Church was gradually 
separated from its original design, and this 
primitive Christian spirit lost ground to make 
way for the ancient dominating spirit of the 
Latin race. This is why the religious sentiment 
had its palingenesis in Germany and the northern 
races, in which, sociahty having been more de¬ 
veloped, there is likewise a greater vigour of 
interior life, a greater development of altruistic 
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tendencies, of emotions, of sympathy, pity, and 
solidarity. 

We must here, however, note another point 
which characterised the Reformation: the 
hatred with which it persecuted the mani¬ 
festations of sexual life was a true hatred of the 
north towards the south, one of those many 
historical aspects in which was once more re¬ 
vealed that ever-present antagonism between 
northerners and southrons.* 

Again: 

Sexual inhibition, which in cold countries 
is a physical fact, and as such more certain, must 
have been imposed by means of formulae and 
commands, that is, by psychological means, in 
the more southern countries, at a time when, 
for many different reasons, .the necessity for 
production was felt to a greater degree than 
formerly. 

And hence arises the finer, more delicate, 
and more conscious nature of southern morality, 
which took its special colouring from the Roman 
Catholic religion. The morality of this re¬ 
ligion, especi^y in respect to love, is a master¬ 
piece of perfect knowledge of men and their 
needs—at least, in times past. If we modems 
now find ourselves ill at ease in our religion— 
as the northern nations did before the Reform¬ 
ation—it is because we have made some pro- 

* On th9 Tracks of Life, p. 190-1. 
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gress on the path of sociality, and have now 
become, in a certain sense, more northern. « 
Roman Catholic sexual morality was that 
which suited nations inclined to pleasure, 
to the pagan conception of life, to amorous 
ease ; and its anti-sexual character is perfectly 
commensurate with the necessity for repressing 
a strong tendency. It may be remembered that 
one of the first acts of the Reformers was to 
proclaim freedom of love and marriage for 
clergymen, and that the ex-Catholic monk, 
Martin Luther, got married to the ex-nun. Bona, 
an act which is apparently hardly capable of 
setting an example of good manners and customs, 
but which was an effectual return to chastity.* 

The continually increasing tendency in the 
High Church of England to adopt Roman 
Catholic rites, and the number of Nonconformist 
secessions to Romanism, are two indications 
which lead us to hope that a new impetus will 
be given to English literature, art, and morals; 
and perhaps in another quarter of,a century 
we shall begin to realise that Matthew Arnold’s 
protests were not made in vain.f 
The Church of England, then, despises the 
masses, inwardly, and very often outwardly; 
but it nevertheless has an outlet for its energies. 
Where ? Among the aristocratic classes; among 

* OmyU Tracks of Ltfs, p. toj. 

t Vide his wotIcs passim, especially Culture and Anateky 
aad the Essays in Criticism. 
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the ^lembers of that caste peculiar to England, 
th^ " gentlemen/’ It is to the English High 
Church party, represented in politics, broadly 
speaking, by the House of X^rds and the Con¬ 
servative members, that we must look to take 
up the study of Nietzsche and the propagation 
of his doctrines throughout the Empire. 1 would 
lay special stress on what is gener^y recognised 
as an important fact: the Chui^, politics, 
and the Empire itself have reached a critical 
point in our history. The “ hush" * which 
a cultured statesman recently referred to may 
be the prelude to a fierce world-struggle, when 
the older European nations, under the influence 
of socialistic and democratic opium, have sunk 
into a state of humanitarian torpor, and the 
united younger races, in whose land Nietzsche 
was bom, begin (as tliey have done) to put the 
cruellest side of their Master’s teaching into 
practice. The ideals sought by Mr. Masterman f 
and the “new way of life" recommended by 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey cannot be found—^need 
I say it ?—^in out-of-date superstition, in reliance 
upon a higher power (for, though a higher power, 
let it be c^ed God or Nature, exists in some form, 
it does not come to our assistance in a miraculous 
fashion), nor yet can they be found in universal 
suffrage, State nationalisation of everything, 
votes for women, or any of the other means 

* Lord Rosebery at the Frees Ba&quet, June 5th, 1909 

t See hit Ca^ihon of England. 
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recommended in the hoarse Socialistic claptrap 
shouted ungrammatically into the patient aii* 
from thousands of inverted soap-boxes and 
Clarion vans; they can be found only in the 
thorough grasp of the writings of one of the 
greatest philosophical geniuses that ever lived— 
Friedrich Nietzsche. 

To Nietzsche, then, the philosopher of in¬ 
tellectual and physical aristocracy, we must 
turn. The future allows no room for what is 
somewhat ineptly called " Liberalism.” We must 
now be governed either by the cultured aristo¬ 
cratic few or by the uncouth, boorish, democra- 
tico^ocialistic many. And it will be borne in 
mind that the uncultured cannot be changed 
into the cultured merely by going through a 
course of board-school education. 


Does Nietzsche, then, give us a ” System ” ? 
some one may inquire; only to be referred to 
riiat passage in the philosopher’s works where 
he says he distrusts all systematisers. And 
we may well ask ourselves, Of what use is a 
philosopher who calmly sits down in his study 
to build up an artificial system for the world 
to follow? Of no use whatsoever. No man 
who composed his ” philosophy ” without a 
knowledge of the world—without a knowledge 
of Lf/e—ever survived for long in the min^ 
of men. What knowledge of Life, for example, 



had* Kant or Hegel. ’and what knowledge of 
•Life have the dull professors who still expound 
their works in obscure universities ? The answer 
is easy. But with Nietzsche the case is vastly 
different. He has nothing in common with 
the pseudo-philosophers who know nothing of 
Life but what they glean from books, students* 
lectures, or daily newspapers, and the greatest 
events of whose existence are occasional visits 
to the theatre (if the play is a moral one, and 
meets with the approval of Mrs. Grundy, the 
censor, the County Council, or the Watch Com¬ 
mittee), and their transference ffom one dull, 
stately college to another dull, stately college. 
Nietzsche, a master of several languages, and, 
better still, with a thorough appreciation of the 
manners and customs of the nations that spoke 
them; with a keen, penetrating insight into 
humanity; an artist-musician; a fighter, who 
had borne an honourable part in one of the most 
strenuous campaigns of modem times; a traveUer; 
a teacher; a lecturer who held audiences en¬ 
tranced by the magic of his wonderful voice; 
a man of letters ; a man of the world; a genius ; 
how is it possible for a moment to compare him 
with the Kants, the Hegels, and the Fichtes— 
men who bear all the traces of those whom he 
contemptuously designated as moles ” ? ♦ And 
the secret of Nietzsche's grip on his reader is 

* In Homer and Clastical Philology, his inaugural address 
at Basel University. 

• o 
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this: he wrote his books wi& his bloc^; he 
impressed the stamp of his intellect on every line 
of his works; his very sexual feelings, instead 
of being directed in the usual channel, were 
directed to his writings, and are reflected in 
them ] * for we can say on the authority of 
Deussen, his lifelong friend, mulierem nunquam 
attigii. In a word, Nietzsche attained a com¬ 
bination which was not attained even by the 
greatest philosophers of Greece—a combination 
of poetry and philosophy. And if the literary 
history of two thousand years has proved any¬ 
thing, it has surely proved this : that true poetry 
(in the widest sense of the word), and poetry 
alone, is eternal and immutable. Who would 
read through the smooth Greek of Plato, for 
example, or the rocky Greek of Aristotle, but 
as a matter of historic interest, if it were not 
for the poetical style appearing here and there ? 
How many thousands of readers has Bacon 
had for his essays for a single one who has 
struggled through the New Organon or the De 
AugmenHs? Do we read the Essay on Man 
for the sake of its rather shallow philosophy 
or for ^e sake of Pope’s harmonious couplets, 
with those felicitous lines here and there which 
are known by heart wherever English is read? 
And what has now become of all the portentous 
artificial systems discharged upon a weary world 
from the time of Vishnu and Siva to the time of 


• a. Otto 
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^Kant and Hegel ? For assuredly the two Indian 
deities did not arrogate to themselves any higher 
claims than the two German " moles.” The only 
writer we can compare with Nietzsche is Lucretius, 
but for whose magnificent poem we should know 
little or nothing of the Epicurean philosophy. 
But Nietzsche’s philosophy is of infinitely more 
importance than that of Epicurus, and it is ex¬ 
pressed not only with all the fervour of Lucretius, 
but also with all the poetic devices at the com¬ 
mand of the greatest names of antiquity; with 
the grandeur and sublimity of Homer, with the 
sting of Juvenal, with the short, sharp eloquence 
of Demosthenes, with long drawn out Ciceronian 
periods, with the suave politeness of Horace, 
or the coarseness of Martial, whichever he deemed 
most suitable. With the single exception of 
Heine, there is no other German prose writer,* 
not even Goethe or Lessing, to be compared 
with him as a stylist. He proudly boasted that 
he had brought his native tongue to a pitch of 
perfection hitherto unattained. 1 make no ex¬ 
aggerated claims in his behalf; let any cultured 
reader with a sound knowledge of the language 
compare Nietzsche’s works with the heavy, 
lumbering prose of other German writers, and 
he will recognise riie truth of this assertion. 
The poetical expression is alwa3rs apparent; 

* See Dr. William Barry's amosin; comparison of German 
prose to a ploaghed field, soaked with rain. H$raMi of 
MvoU, art. Nietcache. 




but to say that Nietzsche has no sense of humour 
(a statement made by a recent German cridcj 
is to show a gross misunderstanding of the 
philosopher. Aristotle’s best hits, as Professor 
J. W. Mackail has justly said,* are nearly alwa3rs 
in a parenthesis, and Nietzsche, in his earlier 
works, has a number of parenthetical Aristotelian 
sarcasms, while parts of his later works almost 
seem to roar with Homeric laughter. In short, 
we may apply to him the high praise he himself 
bestowed upon certain French moralists: his 
works, if translated into Greek, would have been 
understood by the Greeks. 


Nietzsche’s attitude towards women is usually 
mistaken. Far from despising the whole sex, 
as he is usually made out to do, he expresses 
his regard for women over and over again. 
But what he did decidedly object to—and who 
can blame him ?—was the type of de-womanised 
woman engendered by modem civilisation: the 
lady clerk, the lady doctor, the lady journalist 
(a most reprehensible breed, this)—the ^dy man, 
we might say, and be done with it; the women 
who have renounced all the qualities which go 
to make up the charm and glory of their sex, 
and who are physically and mentally incapable 
of acquiring oth^ which could endear them in 
the eyes of men. For there are, as every one 

* In hU History 0/ Latin Literatnrs, art. QuintUian. 
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knows, radical intellectual and bodily distinction 
1 >etween the sexes; and it is the aim of our 
levelling, democratising " socialistic fools and 
shallow-pates ” to make the sexes equal, not 
only before the law, but in every o^er way 
possible for human ingenuity to devise. Nietzsche 
believes, on the contrary, as every reflecting 
man does, that the sharp distinctions between 
the sexes should be accentuated rather than 
smoothed down; thus making a woman into 
a true woman and a man into a true man. Not 
even the foolish demagogues who have thrown 
over Christianity to " live by reason" (which 
is ten times worse, inasmuch as it withdraws 
them from poetry altogether—see Mill’s mournful 
complaints) will deny that women are not im¬ 
proved in appearance when they are compelled 
to assume an awkward stoop as the result of 
poring over books, when a long course of high- 
school or college training makes their cheek¬ 
bones more prominent, their eyes red, their 
foreheads wrinkled, and finally drives away 
the last vestige of physical charm which it should 
be a woman’s first duty to preserve. But few 
women are left as they should be after a severe 
educational training (I do not, of course, refer 
to their natural subjects, e.g. music and singing), 
and even when they do retain their good looks, 
they bore us to death with their pseudo-intel¬ 
lectuality. Who has not met the passionless, 
children-hating woman ? e.g. the Muriel of Mr. 
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Hamilton Fyfe’s play, A Modem Aifasia ? 
^Vhat can we say of such a creature but icraten* 
I’infdme ? The feminist movement has gone 
far enough; and it is but right that Nietas^e's 
protests should partly be quoted. 

Woman wishes to be independent, and there¬ 
fore she begins to enlighten men about ” woman 
as she is "—this is one of the worst developments 
of the general uglifying of Europe. For what 
must these clumsy attempts of feminine scientifi- 
cality and self-exposure bring to light! Woman 
has so much cause for shame ; in woman there 
is so much pedantry, superficiality, school- 
masterliness, petty presumption, imbridledness, 
and indiscretion concealed—study only woman's 
behaviour towards children I—^which has really 
been best restrained and dominated hitherto by 
the fear of man. Alas, if ever the " eternally 
tedious in woman "—she has plenty of it 1—is 
allowed to venture forth I if she begins radically 
and on principle to unlearn her wisdom and art 
of charming, of playing, of fright^ning-away- 
sorrow, of alleviating and taking-easily; if she 
forgets her delicate aptitude for agreeable 
desires 1 Female voices are already raised, 
which, by Saint Aristophanes I make one 
afraid: with medical explicitness it is stated in a 
threatening maimer what woman first and last 
requires from man. Is it not in the very worst 
taste that woman thus sets herself up to be 
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scientific ? Enlightenment hitherto has fortu> 

’ nately been men’s affairs, men's gift—we re¬ 
mained therewith " among ourselves ” ; and 
in the end, in view of all that women write about 
" woman,” we may well have considerable 
doubt as to whether woman really desires en¬ 
lightenment about herself—and can desire it. 

If woman does not thereby seek a new ornament 
for herself—I believe ornamentation belongs to 
the eternal feminine P^-why, then, she wishes 
to make herself feared: perhaps she thereby 
wishes to get the mastery. But she does not 
want truth—what does woman care for truth 1 
From the very first nothing is more foreign, more 
repugnant, or more hostile to woman than truth < 
—^her great art is falsehood, her chief concern is 
appearance and beauty. Let us confess it, we 
men : we honour and love this very art and this 
very instinct in woman : wc who have the hard 
task, and for our recreation gladly seek the 
company of beings under whose hands, glances, 
and delicate follies, our seriousness, our gravity, 
and profundity appear almost like follies to us. 
Finally, I ask tlie question: Did a woman her¬ 
self ever acknowledge profundity in a woman’s 
mind, or justice in a woman’s heart ? And is 
it not true that on the whole " woman ” has 
hitherto been most despised by woman herself, 
and not at all by us ? We men desire that 
woman should not continue to compromise her¬ 
self by enlightening us; just as it was man’s 
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care and the consideration for woman, when the 
church decreed: mulier taceat in eccUsia. it 
was to the benefit of woman when Napoleon 
gave the too eloquent Madame de StaSl to 
understand : mulier iaceat in poUHcis t —and, in 
my opinion, he is a true friend of woman who 
calls out to women to*day: mulier taceat ie 
muliere / * 

Woman has hitherto been treated by man like 
birds, which, losing their way, have come down 
among them from an elevation: as something 
delicate, fragile, wild, strange, sweet, and ani¬ 
mating—but as something also which must be 
cooped up to prevent it from flying away.f 

To be mistaken in the fundamental problem 
of “ man and woman,” to deny here the pro- 
foundest antagonism and the necessity for an 
eternally hostile tension, to dream here perhaps 
of equal rights, equal training, equal claims and 
obligations: that is a typical sign of narrow¬ 
mindedness ; and a thinker who has proved 
himself shallow at this dangerous spot—shallow 
in instinct t—may generally be regarded as 
suspicious, nay, more, as betrayed, as dis¬ 
covered ; he -wiU. probably prove too ” short ” 
for all fundamental questions of life, future as 
well as present, and wiU be unable to descend 
into any of the depths. On the other hand, a 
man who has depth of spirit as well as of desires, 

* Bfyond Good and Evil, Aphorism 332. 

t Aphorism 337A. 
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and has also the depth of benevolence which is 
' capable of severity and harshness, and easily 
confounded with them, can only think of 
woman as Orientals do: he must conceive of 
her as a possession, as conhnable property, as a 
being predestined for service and accomplishing 
her mission therein—^he must take his stand in 
this matter upon the immense rationality of 
Asia, upon the superiority of the instinct of 
Asia, as the Greeks did formerly; those best 
heiis and scholars of Asia—who, as is well 
known, with their increasing culture and ampli¬ 
tude of power, from Homer to the time of 
Pericles, became gradually stricter towards 
woman, in short, more Oriental. How necessary, 
how logical, how humanely desirable this was, 
let us consider for ourselves! ♦ 

The weaker sex has in no previous age been 
treated with so much respect by men as at 
present—this belongs to the tendency and 
fundamental taste of democracy, in the same 
way as disrespectfulness to old age—^what 
wonder is it that abuse should be immediately 
made of thfe respect ? They want more, they 
learn to make claims, the tribute of respect is at 
last felt to be weUnigh galling; rivalry for 
rights, indeed actual strife itself, would be pre¬ 
ferred : in a word, woman is losing modesty. 
And let us immediately add that she is also 
losing taste. She is unlearning to fear man: 

* Beyond Good and Evil, Aphorism 
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but the woman who " unlearns to fear " sacri¬ 
fices her most womanly instincts. That woman" 
should venture forward when the fear-inspiring 
quality in man—or more definitely, the man in 
man—is no longer either desired or fully de¬ 
veloped, is reasonable enough and also intelli¬ 
gible enough; what is more difficult to understand 
is that precisely thereby—woman deteriorates. 
This is what is happening nowadays : let us not 
deceive ourselves about it 1 Wherever the 
industrial spirit has triumphed over the military 
and aristocratic spirit, woman strives for the 
economic and legal independence of the clerk : 

** woman as clerkess ” is inscribed over the 
portal of the modem society which is in course of 
formation. While she thus appropriates new 
rights, aspires to be “ master,” and inscribes 
" progress ” of woman on her fiags and banners, 
the very opposite realises itself with terrible 
obviousness: woman retrogrades. Since tiie 
French Revolution, the influence of woman in 


Europe has declined in proportion as she has in¬ 
creased her rights and claims; and the ” eman¬ 
cipation of woman,” in so far as it is desired and 


demanded by women themselves (and not only 


masculine shallow-pates), thus prov^ to be a 


remarkable symptom of the increased weakening 
and deadening of the most womanly instincts. 
There is stupidity in this movement, an almost 
masmiline stupidity, of which a well-reared 
woman—^who is always a sensible woman— 
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might be heartily ashamed. To lose the intui¬ 
tion as to the ground upon which she can most 
surely achieve victory; to neglect exercise in 
the use of her proper weapons ; to “ let herself 
go ” before man, perhaps even “ to the book,” 
where formerly she kept herself in control and in 
refined artful humility; to neutralise with her 
virtuous audacity man's faith in a veiled, funda¬ 
mentally different ideal in woman, something 
eternally, necessanly feminine; to dissuade 
man loquaciously and emphatically from the 
idea that woman must be preserved, cared for, 
protected, and indulged, like some delicate, 
strangely wild, and often pleasant domestic 
animal; the clumsy and indignant collection of 
everything of the nature of servitude and bond¬ 
age which the position of woman in the hitherto 
existing order of society has* entailed and still 
entails (as if slavery were a counter-argument, 
and not rather a condition of every higher cul¬ 
ture, of every elevation of culture): what does 
all this betoken, if not a disintegration of 
womanly instincts, a defeminising ? Certainly, 
there are enough of idiotic friends and corrupters 
of woman amoi^t the learned asses of the 
masculine sex, who advise woman to defeminise 
herself in this manner, and to imitate all the 
stupidities from which " man ” in Europe, Euro¬ 
pean " manliness,” suffers,—who would like to 
lower woman to ” general culture,” indeed, even 
to newspaper reading and meddling with politics. 
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Here and there they wish even to make women 
into free spirits and literary workers : as if ta * 
woman without piety would not be something 
l>erfectly obnoxious or ludicrous to a profound 
and godless man; almost everywhere her nerves 
are being ruined by the most morbid and danger¬ 
ous kind of music (our latest German music), and 
she is daily being made more hysterical and more 
incapable of fulhlling her first and last function, 
that of bearing robust children. They wish 
to “ cultivate ” her in general still more, 
and intend, as they say, to make the " weaker 
sex " strong by culture: as if history did not 
teach in the most emphatic manner that the 
cultivating ” of mankind and his weakening— 
that is to say, the weakening, dissipating, and 
languishing of his force of mil —^have always kept 
pace with one another, and that the most 
powerful and influential women in the world (and 
lastly, the mother of Napoleon) had just to 
thank their force of will—and not their sdb.ool- 
masters I—for their power and ascendency over 
men. That wliich inspires respect in woman, 
and often enough fear also, is her nature, which 
is more " natural" than that of man, her 
genuine, camivora-like, cimning flexibility, her 
tiger-claws beneath the glove, her naiveU in 
egoism, her imtrainableness and innate wildness, 
the incomprehensibleness, extent, and deviation 
of her desires and virtues. That which, in spite 
of fear, excites one's sympathy for the (hmgerous 
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and beautiful cat, “ woman,” is that she seems 
more afflicted, more vulnerable, more necessi¬ 


tous of love and more condemned to disillusion¬ 
ment than any other creature. Fear and 
S)rmpathy: it is with these feelings that man has 
hitherto stood in the presence of woman, al¬ 
ways with one foot already in tragedy, which 
rends while it delights. What ? And all that is 
now to be at an end ? And the disenchantment 
of woman is in progress ? The tediousness of 
woman is slowly evolving ? Oh, Europe! 
Europe I * 


It is a favourite argument with socialistic 
writers that the present political system tends 
to crush down men of genius and talent, or, at 
any rate, to reward them in a way very dis¬ 
proportionate to their abilities. Under Socialism, 
so we are given to understand, men of superior 
intellectual gifts would find a better outlet for 
their powers than they do at present. When 
we turn to the writings and speeches of ultra- 
democrats, however, it is impossible to avoid 
taking cognisance of one notable fact: their 
blind, abject, we might almost say superstitious 
adoration of reason. The influence of instinct 
on mankind seems to be entirely ne^ected; 
and yet instinct is by far the stronger force, 
the only force; for it is pleasing to be able to 
chronicle that no one has yet been able to live 
* Btyond Good and EvU, Aphoriam 339. 
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by mere reason alone. The name of Socrates,,, 
that mterrogation*mark incarnate, at once occnrs 
to us—probably one of the most tminviting 
figures in history ; and as we gradually come to 
know Socrates through Plato’s dialogues and 
Xenophon's Apology, we wonder that the 
Athenians tolerated him as long as they did. 
Yet Socrates is surely the type of man who would 
be dear to democrats of every kind. Poetry and 
the instincts are looked upon with suspicion; 
logic and reason are everything. From Mr. 
W. L. Courtney’s admirable book,* The Idea 
of Tragedy, taken in conjunction with Nietzsche’s 
Birth of Tragedy, it is not difficult to see how 
Socratian di^ectics exercised a maleficent in* 
fiuence on Euripides, and ruined the Greek 
drama; and from Socrates to the Goddess of 
Reason of the French revolutionists is but a 
sii^le step, however long the historical interval 
may be. It is natural that democrats should 
worship logic and reason ; for it is only by means 
of subtle, Aquinas*like argument that they can 

prove " their pros and brush aside the contras. 
Let xis hear Nietzsche apropos of this. 

With Socrates Greek taste swerves round 
in favour of dialectics; what really happens 
then ? The result is that the superior taste is 
ovncome; and the vulgar herd achieves the 

* Althongh Mr. Conrtney, ii a theological ezpressico be 
pennitted, it *‘not sound" on Nietssche as yet, he merits 
aothiaf bat praise for anything he has written dealing with 
Greece, 
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victory by the use of dialectics. Previously 
toa Socrates dialectical manners were looked at 
askance in good society; they were considered 
as bad manners; they dissembled. Young men 
were warned against them. Again, men who 
put forth their arguments in this fashion were 
distrusted. Honest things, like honest men, did 
not carry their reasons in their hands like this. 
That which requires to be proved is of little 
value. All over, where authority is still an in¬ 
tegral part of good customs—where one com¬ 
mands and does not ‘ demonstrate ’—the dia¬ 
lectician is regarded as a bufioon; no one takes 
him seriously. Socrates was a buffoon— who 
%ot himself taken seriously. What happened 
then ? . . . We choose dialectics when we have 
no other means : we know it gives rise to suspicion 
and does not convince. Nothing is more easily 
brushed aside than the effect of a dialectician; 
this is proved by the experience of every as¬ 
sembly where speeches are made. It can only 
be a last resource in the hands of such as have 
no other weapon left." 

Thus, as Mr. Ludovici remarks, Nietzsche 
held that to prove is to plead, to plejid is to beg, 
and he, at all events, did not wish to be a be^^r.f 

Obviously, then, the men of “ intellect ” who 
would come to the front rmder Socialism would 
be the intellectual descendants of Socrates— 

• of ike Idols: The l^Uem of Socratee, bs. c and 6. 

t U'ho is to be Master of the WorUf p. y. 
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men who, to use Nietzsche's scornful expression, 
would have nothing to bestow—^nothing, at any 
rate, but an unending series of hairsplitting 
quibbles. Under the Socialistic r^ime we should 
have no Nietzsches, no Goethes, no Drydens, 
nothing but an interminable family of Kants, 
Hegels, and Herbert Spencers. Herbert Spencer, 
indeed, is just the t5rpe of man to be chief pro¬ 
fessor at a Socialist university ; a man who has 
nothing to bestow but a huge artihcial “ system.” 
It is no part of my plan—I am thankful to say— 
to criticise Spencer’s philosophy in detail; but 
a generation that greedily absorbs a Clarion 
pamphlet once a fortnight, and permits Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton’s unique talents to be confined 
to unappreciative Nonconformists in the pages 
of a Radical newspaper once a week, may well 
be content to listen to a few words on Spencer 
by a well-known Italian philosopher, Giovanni 
Papini: 

I am very sorry indeed that Prichard, the 
Englkh railway contractor, laid his plans for 
the Northampton-Worcester line before the 
parliamentary commission in such a hurry. 
I am sorry in the first place because Prichard, 
being denied the necessary authority, let a 
good contract slip through his fingers; but 
I am still more sorry in the second place be¬ 
cause it resulted in Herbert Spencer's having 
to give up his honourable calling as an engineer. 
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At that time, about 1848, Spencer had begun 
’ t© make his mark in the railway world. In 
1837 he had entered the service of the Charles 
Fox Railway Company, and in the same year 
had taken part in the survey of the auxiliary 
Chalk Farm Railway. In May, 1838, at Wem- 
bly, he audited the contractor’s accounts, and 
in September of the same year he was pro¬ 
moted to be draughtsman at the Worcester 
station of the Gloucester-Birmingham line. But 
higher rewards were in store. March, 1840, 
saw him engineering secretary to Captain 
Moorsom at Powick, and when holding this 
position he built a bridge at Bromsgrove, and 
experimented with American locomotives. In 
April, 1841, he left the Fox Company, and it 
was doubtless the boredom of his lack of work 
which drove him to write Letters on the Proper 
sphere of Government. The out-of-work en¬ 
gineer was turning into a philosopher. But 
the change was not lasting. In 1844 he ac¬ 
cepted the invitation of Hughes, the engineer, 
and again entered the service of a railway com¬ 
pany, working enthusiastically on the Stour- 
bridge-Wolverhampton line. In 1845 he went 
to the London offices of the company; but, 
quarrelling with his superiors, he entered Prich¬ 
ard's employment. But Prichard, as already 
stated, had pushed his projects forward too 
hurriedly; the company was dissolved, and 
Spencer found himself out of a job once more. 
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Later on, in 1859, Spencer thought he could 
make himself useful to England in a manner 
suited to his tastes. He looked for a situation 
\7ith the East India Company; sought a post 
as collector; and asked to be nominated as the 
governor of a gaol. He did not succeed, how¬ 
ever, in getting himself smi^gled in an3nvhere; 
so in the following year, i860,—now lost for 
ever to railways and business houses—^he pub¬ 
lished his plans for a course of synthetic philo¬ 
sophy. The out-of-work engineer revenged him¬ 
self on the world by threatening it with a system. 

Surely he could have consoled himself in 
some other way. He might have emigrated 
to the United States; he could have got a 
situation in some office; or he could have 
given lessons in mathematics, as he had done 
in his early youth; or, again, if it came to the 
worst, he could have married a rich woman. 
Instead of this, urged on by I do not know what 
inopportune advice, he made up his mind to be 
a philosopher—the grandson of Aristotle, and 
the son of Comte—and to bestow upon mankind 
the synthesis of the visible and invisible world. 

And the threat was carried out. But Spencer, 
in becoming a philosopher, could not erase from 
his mind the traces of those primitive instincts 
which had guided his nascent activities to 
mathematics and physics. He could let himself 
be infected with the philosophical bacillus; 
he could acquire a professional twist or 
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" bent *'; but he could never shake off the 
qualities he already possessed, and it is for this 
reason that the Spencerian philosophy presents 
itself to us as undeniably the patient add untiring 
labour of an out-of-work engineer. ... I even 
think that 1 am dealing gently with Spencer 
in railing him an engineer At all. For, in reality, 
he has no right to this title, at once so elegant 
and ironical. * 

And the Italian philosopher goes on to point 
out in what respects a capable engineer has 
the advantage over Spencer, whose scientific 
studies were never pursued with regularity and 
precision. 

And Spencer's is the type of intellect that would 
succeed under Socialism. 


The antithesis of Herbert Spencer, a man who 
would very likely not amoimt to very much under 
a levelling S3^tem of ultra-democracy—for his 
works are on a high plane, and above the com¬ 
prehension of rile mob—is Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
Having struggled through Spencer’s dreary plebe- 
ianism, it is a relief to turn to the works of a cul¬ 


tured intellectual aristocrat, to the Defence of 
Philosophic Doubt or the Foundations of Belief-^ 
the latter one of the most important and fascinat¬ 
ing philosophical works of the nineteenth century. 
Mr. Balfour's Essays and Addresses, with their 
parenthetical Aristotelian irony, contain some 
really charming passages (all the more so when 


* G. Papioi: tl Crtputcoio i$i PUotofi, art. Nietzsche. 
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contrasted with Spencer’s dullness) and not a few, 
real additions to our stock of knowledge. In some 
respects they might be compared to Stendhal's 
novels, nor is the comparison—as regards their 
psychological insight, we mean—so far-fetched 
as might be imagined. Indeed, a remark in the 
Essays and Addresses might well be applied to 
the Hegels and Kants : " True dullness is seldom 
acquired; it is a natural grace, the manifesta¬ 
tions of which, however modified by education, 
remain in substance the same " (p. lo). The 
Foundations of Belief is a truly deep work: the 
preface to the eighth revised edition is in itself a 
stimulating essay, and the date at the foot of it 
is a silent eulogy of its author, when we consider 
that it was written in what was probably the 
busiest year of his life. Furthermore, Mr. Balfour 
fulfils another requirement which Nietzsche has 
hinted at in a few scattered passages as being 
necessary for the truly cultured man, viz. a 
tradition of culture on both sides of the family. 

This juxtaposition of Spencer and Balfour may 
be thought long; but it will not be but of place 
if it stimulates the reader to a further investiga¬ 
tion of the type of intellect likely to arise under 
Socialism and the type likely to be engendered if 
Nietzsche’s views were carried out. Take one 
final comparsion: place portraits of Nietzsdie, 
Spencer, and Balfour side by side. The eager 
face of the German philosopher and the calm 
features of the British statesman stand out 
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marked contrast to the lower primate cast of 
Herbert Spencer.* 

The spread of Socialism among certain sections 
in the Church of England has naturally given rise 
to some comment, and yet the reason is not very 
recondite. Christianity being the religion of the 
weak, the poor, and the lowly, and Socialism 
being the political S3^tem exactly suited to—and 
in fact devised by—the mean, the impotent, and 
the “ ph3^iologically botched,” it is not surpris¬ 
ing that the two should have sooner or later come 
together. This is as Nietzsche would have 
wished. He knew that a higher caste of men must 
be based on slavery, and further, that it would be 
necessary for the slaves to have a religion to 
enable liiem to forget and become reconciled to 
their miserable lot on earth. They might posit 
a hell for their enemies : what would it matter ? 
England is fortunate in having the close connec¬ 
tion between Socialism and Christianity thus 
made apparent at what may be the beginning of 
a long class warfare. On the Continent matters 
are reversed. The French Revolution caused the 
lower classes all over the Continent to throw 
religion overboard to live by their *' reason,” and 
aristocratic politicians, with votes in view, have 
perforce adopted the despised Christian religion 

* Tbe combination of statesman, thedogical thinker, and 
philosopher has evidently puuled Monsieur T. Rey, who 
begins bis La Pkilosophia de M. Balfour with the words: 

L'Angleterre est le pays de surprises: les honunei d'Etat y 
sont ausai Ui6ologieot.'’ 
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to secure the support of the middle classes. It is 
time that some bold statesman clearly pointed 
out the connection between the religion of the 
weak and the political system of the impotent> 
and relieved the upper classes of this country 
from the burden of an exotic slave creed. The 
lower classes, on the other hand, must be more 
and more impressed with Christianity and en¬ 
couraged to adopt it. A hell in the distant 
future is better than anno5ang revolutions at the 
present day. Christianity is designed for the 
lower orders: it is their natural heritage, and 
in the vast library of Christian books they will 
surely find enough comfort to sustain them in 
their rough passage through life. Sermons, as 
Dr. Johnson justly remarked, form a not in¬ 
considerable portion of English literature; and, 
he might have added, contain some of the finest 
passages in the language. We still feel the charm 
of Jeremy Taylor; Hooker can still extort our 
reverence and Barrow our admiration. Holy 
Living, the EccUsiasHcal Polity, and hundreds of 
similar books, have not yet lost thefr power to 
fascinate, and there seems to be no re^n why 
they should not be studied in Socialistic Sunday- 
schools. On the other hand, the aristocratic 
youth of the country would have to be brought 
up on aristocratic works, or works tending to an 
aristocratic state of mind—^.g. Nietzsche's own 
Writings, and the men he specifically mentions as 
his *' predecessors — Empedocles, Heraclitus, 
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Spinoza» and Goethe, together with all the classics 
Ut)ich have come down to us from Greece and 
Rome—with the possible exception, however, of 
Vergil, who was the first to introduce a note of 
pity into the otherwise perfect Latin literature. 
The famous sunt lacrinus rerum passage in the 
Mnead * is a significant indication of the degen¬ 
erate state of Rome which paved the way for 
Christianity. And it will be recollected that 
stem Christians who view the literary master¬ 
pieces of the two best-known ancient worlds with 
disfavour have made an exception in favour of 
Vergil as being a Christian rather than a pagan 
writer, t 


Is it clearly realised what consequences may 
follow from the adoption of Socialism by the 
European races ? It may seem but a trifling 
change to suggest that the State—i.e. the whole 
nation, including the weak, the impotent, and the 
ph3^iologically botched—should own the means 
of production and distribution instead of private 
capitalists; but, though the financial change 
may be small, the moral results would be far- 
reaching. Just as Chrbtianity paralysed aU 
higher natures, and perverted our moral and 
physical organism, so would Socialism set the 
coping-stone on this edifice of the weak and do 
for our inteliect what Christianity did for our 
morals. Is it not enough that we have been 

* Book I, 46a. This passage it undoubtedly genuine. 

Vidt for example Mr. Gom's Foifur ond 
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living under a aystem of religious anarchy for 
two thousand yeais ? Must we now look forwa/d* 
to political anarchy as well ? If Socialism were 
carried into effect, the answer would undoubtedly 
be in the afi&imative, and the lambs might be left 
in peace for a century or so. Then would come 
the awakening. The descendants of gifted leaders, 
for whom life in such an unhealthy atmosphere 
would be intolerable, would be foxmd in the armies 
of those nations where democracy is still an un> 
known word and a proper system of castes pre¬ 
vails. The Turks, let us hope, would act the part 
of the Zarathustrian eagle and swoop down upon 
their helpless prey. Let us hope, too, that the 
historians of Ihose times would have to record 
bloodier massacres than any hitherto described 
in history. After this—^with Christians and 
Socialists in their proper places at the very 
bottom of the political pyramid—^we should have 
a itiw Renaissance: Judeo-Mahommedan in 
religion, perhaps ; Greek in art; Turco-Roman 
in its political system: a Trinity beside which the 
Christian Trinity would sink into insignificance; 
a nation from which would be generated a true 
superman : the real Master of the World. 

>Ve have done away with the *' true world " : 
what world is left to us ? The " world of ap¬ 
pearances,” perhaps ? . . . But no I When 
abolishing the ** true world ” we also abolished 
the world of appearances ” 1 
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(Noon; the instant of the most fleeting 
* shadow; end of the longest error; humanity’s 
apogee : incipit zarathustra I) * 


And this ruthless slaughter of a degenerate 
society doubtless forms part of the 
referred to in Beyond Good and Evil: t 


gg % ft J 

mission 


The universal degeneracy of mankind to the 
level of the " man- of the future "—as idealised 
by the Socialistic fools and shallow-pates—this 
degeneracy and dwarfing of man to an absolutely 
gregarious animal (or as they call it, to a man of 
*' free society ”), this brutalising of man into a 
pigmy with equal rights and claims, is un¬ 
doubtedly possible f He who has thought out 
this possibility to its ultimate conclusions knows 
another loathing unknown to .the rest of mankind 
—and perhaps also a new mission / 

* Twilight of the I dole: "How the 'true wc^Id' at last 
became a fable." 

t Aphorism 203, ad fin. 



CHAPTER III 


HOMER AND CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY”— 
“THE BIRTH OF TRAGEDY** 

I N addition to the works mentioned in the 
preceding pages, Nietzsche wrote several 
otliers between 1S69 and 1889 which remained in 
MS. for many years. These unpublished works 
were foimd to be almost equal in bulk and im¬ 
portance to those published during Nietzsche's 
lifetime; and after his death in 1900 they were 
carefully edited by his sister, Peter Cast, Dr. 
Koegel, Raoul Richter, and others. The standard 
text of these posthumous works, including the 
complete version of The Will to Power, is to be 
foimd in the Taschenausgabe or pocket edition 
of Nietzsche’s works, published in 1905-7. In 
this edition, too, all the works were Arranged for 
the first time in chronological order. The set 
does not include his early philological writings 
for the Rheinisches Museum, which are of a some¬ 
what technical character, though of great interest 
to the philological student. The Case of Wagner, 
Nietzsche contra Wagner, and the Ecce Homo have 
not yet been included in this set. To give the 
reader a clear conception of Nietzsche’s views, it 
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^ be convenient to lead him through the works 
as they appear in this edition, taking the text 
of the other works from the large library edition. 
The posthumous works are specifically referred 
to as such. 

Homer and Classical Philology, Nietzsche’s 
inaugural address at Basel University,* produced 
an impression on his audience which has been 
previously mentioned (v. pp. 14 and 15). The 
young philologist was even at this early age 
beginning to show traces of the philosopher and 
a desire to penetrate beneath the surface of the 
Hellenic world. After a short comparison between 
science and art, and a glance at ancient Greece, 
we come to the question of Homeric personality. 


It is a common occurrence for a series of strik¬ 
ing signs and wonderful emotions to precede an 
epoch-making discovery. Even the experiment 
I have just referred to [historico-cultural 
criticism based on personality] has its own at¬ 
tractive history ; but it goes ^ck to a surpris¬ 
ingly ancient era. Friedrich August Wolf has 
exactly indicated the spot where Greek anti¬ 
quity dropped ^e question. The zenith of the 
l^torico-literary studies of the Greeks, and 
hence also of their point of greatest importance 
—the Homeric question—was reached in the age 
of the Alexandrian grammarians. Up to this 
^e the Homeric question had run through the 

* The text was published postbomonsly. 
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long chain of a uniform process of development 
of which the standpoint of those grammarmns 
seemed to be the last link, the last, indeed, which 
was attainable by antiquity. They conceived 
the Iliad and the Odyssey as the creations of 
one single Homer; they declared it to be 
psychologically possible for two such diEerent 
works to have sprung from the brain of one 
genius, in contradiction to the Chorizontes, who 
represented the extreme limit of the scepticism 
of a few detached individuals of antiquity rather 
than antiquity itself considered as a whole. To 
explain the different general impression of the 
two books on the assumption that one poet com¬ 
posed them both, scholars sought assistance by 
referring to the seasons of the poet's life, and 
compared the poet of the Odyssey to the setting 
sun. Tlae eyes of those critics were tirelessly on 
the look out for discrepancies in the language and 
thoughts of the two poems; but at this time 
also a history of the Homeric poem arid its 
tradition was prepared, according to which 
these discrepancies were not due to'Homer, but 
to those who committed his words to writing and 
those who sang them. It was believed that 
Homer’s poem was passed from one generation 
to another viva voce, and faults were attributed 
to the improvising and at times forgetful bards. 
At a certain given date, about the time of 
Pisistratus, the poems which had been repeated 
orally were said to have been collected in manu- 
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script form; but the scribes, it is added, al¬ 
lowed themselves to take some liberties with the 
text by transposing some lines and adding others 
here and there. This entire hypothesis is the 
most important in the domain of literary 
studies that antiquity has exhibited; and the 
acknowledgment of the dissemination of the 
Homeric poems by word of mouth, as opposed to 
the habits of a book-learned age, shows in 
particular a depth Of ancient sagacity worthy of 
our admiration. From those times until the 
generation that produced Friedrich August Wolf 
we must take a jump over a long historical 
vacuum ; but in our own age we find the argu¬ 
ment left just as it was when the power of con¬ 
troversy departed from antiquity, and it is a 
matter of indifierence to us that Wolf accepted 
as certain tradition what antiquity itself had set 
up only as a hypothesis. It may be remarked as 
most characteristic of this hypothesis that, in 
the strictest sense, the personality of Homer is 
treated seriously; that a certain standard of 
inner harmony is everywhere presupposed in 
the manifestations of the personality; and that, 
with these two excellent auxiliary hypotheses, 
whatever is seen to be below this standard and 
opposed to this inner harmony is at once swept 
aside as un-Homeric. But even this distinguish¬ 
ing characteristic, in place of wishing to recog¬ 
nise the supernatural existence of a tangible 
personality, ascends likewise through all the 
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stages that lead to that zenith, with ev^r- 
increasing energy and clearness. Individuality 
is ever more strongly felt and accentuated; the 
psychological possibility of a single Homer is 
ever more forcibly demanded. If we descend 
backwards from this zenith, step by step, we find 
a guide to the understanding of the Homaric 
problem in the person of Aristotle. Homer was 
to him the fiawless and untiring artist who knew 
his end and the means to attain it; but there 
is still a trace of infantile criticism to be found in 
Aristotle—i.e. in the nafve conce^ion he made 
to the public opinion that considered Homer as 
the author of the original of all comic epics, the 
Margitcs. If we go still further backwards from 
Aristotle, the inability to create a personality is 
seen to increase; more and more poems are 
attributed to Homer; and every period lets us 
see its degree of criticism by how much and what 
it considers as Homeric. In this backward 
examination, we instinctively feel that away 
beyond Herodotus there lies a period in which 
an immense Hood of great epics has been identi¬ 
fied with the name of Homer. 

Let us imagine ourselves as living in the time 
of Pisistratus : the word “ Homer ” then com¬ 
prehended an abundance of dissimilarities. 
What was meant by “ Homer ” at that time ? . 
It is evident that that generation found itself un¬ 
able to grasp a personality and the limits of its 
manifestations. Homer had now become of 
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small consequence. And then we meet with this 
'weighty question : What lies before this period ? 
Has Homer’s personality, because it cannot be 
grasped, gradually faded away into an empty 
name ? Or had all the Homeric poems been 
gathered together in a body, the nation naavely 
representing itself by the figure of Homer? 
Was the person created out of a conception, or the 
conception out of a person ? This is the real 
“ Homeric question,” the central problem of 
the personality. 

The difficulty of answering this question, how¬ 
ever, is increased when we seek a reply in another 
direction, from the standpoint of the poems 
themselves which have come down to us. As it 


is difficult for us at the present day, and necessi¬ 


tates a serious effort on our part, to imderstand 
the law of gravitation clearly—that the earth 


alters its form of motion when another heavenly 


body changes its position in space, although no 


material connection unites one to the other—^it 


likewise costs us some trouble to obtain a clear 


impression of that wonderful problem which, 
like a coin long passed from hand to hand, has 
lost its original and highly conspicuous stamp. 
Poetical works, which cause tiie hearts of even 


the greatest geniuses to fail when they en¬ 
deavour to vie with them, and in which un¬ 


surpassable images are held up for the admira¬ 
tion of posterity—and yet the poet who wrote 
them with only a hollow, shaky name, whenever 
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we do lay hold on him; nowhere the solid 
kernel of a powerful personality. " For who 
would wage war with the gods ; who even with 
the one god ? ” asks Goethe even, who, though a 
genius, strove in vain to solve that m3rsterious 
problem of the Homeric inaccessibility. 

The conception of popular poetry seemed to 
lead like a bridge over this problem—a deeper 
and more original power than that of every 
single creative individual was said to have 
become active : the happiest people, in the 
happiest period of its existence, in the highest 
activity of fantasy and formative power, was 
said to have created those immeasurable poems. 
In this universality there is something almost 
intoxicating in the thought of a popular poem : 
we feel, with artistic pleasure, the broad, over¬ 
powering liberation of a popular gift, and we 
delight in this natural phenomenon as we do in 
an uncontrollable cataract. But as soon as we 


examine this thought at close quarters, we in¬ 
voluntarily put a poetic mass of people in the 
place of the poetising soW of the people : a long 
row of popular poets in whom individuality has 
no meanii^, and in whom the tumultuous move¬ 
ment of a people’s soul, the intuitive strength of 


a people’s eye, and the unabated profusion of a 


people’s fantasy, were once powerful: a row of 


original geniuses, attached to a time, to a poetic 


genus, to a subject-matter. 


Such a conception justly made people sus- 
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picious. Could it be possible that that same 
Nature who so sparingly distributed her rarest 
and most precious production—genius—should 
suddenly take the notion of lavishing her gifts 
in one sole direction ? And here again the 
thorny question made its appearance: Could 
we not get along with one genius only, and ex¬ 
plain the present existence of that unattainable 
excellence ? And now eyes were keenly on the 
lookout for whatever that excellence and 
singularity might consist of. Impossible for it 
to be in ^e construction of the complete works, 
said one party, for this is far from faultless; but 
doubtless to be found in single songs: in the 
single pieces above all; not in the whole. A 
second party, on the other hand, sheltered 
themselves beneath the authority of Aristotle, 
who especially admired Homer’s " divine" 
nature in the choice of his entire subject, and the 
manner in which he planned and carried it out. 
If, however, this construction was not clearly 
seen, this fault was due to the way the poems 
were handed down to posterity, and not to the 
poet himself—it was ^e result of re-touchings 
and interpolations, owing to which the original 
setting of the work gradually became ol^cured. 
The more the first school looked for inequalities, 
contradictions, perplexities, the more energeti¬ 
cally did the other school brush aside what 
in their opinion obscured the original plan, in 
order, if possible, that nothing might be left 
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remaining but the actual words of the original 
epic itself. The second school of thought of 
course held fast by the conception of an epoch- 
making genius as the composer of the great 
works. The first school, on the other hand, 
wavered between the supposition of one genius 
plus a number of minor poets, and another 
hypothesis which assumed only a number of 
superior and even mediocre individual bards, 
but also postulated a mysterious discharging, a 
deep, national, artistic impulse, which shows 
itself in individual minstrels as an almost in¬ 
different medium. It is to this latter school that 
we must attribute the representation of the 
Homeric poems as the expression of that 
mysterious impulse. 

Nietzsche then enters upon a luminoiis dis¬ 
cussion as to the differences between the char¬ 
acteristics of a man of genius and the characteris¬ 
tics of the poetical soul of a whole people. He 
proceeds in the assumption that the combined 
individual wills of a whole people were greater 
than the power of an isolated individual—an 
opinion which, as he saw afterwards, undeserv¬ 
edly favoured the masses to too great an extent, 
and which he accordingly retracted. Applying 
certain principles to the criticism of the Homeric 
poems, he goes on to say: 

Since literary history first ceased to be a mere 
collection of names, people have attempted to 
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^grasp and formulate the individualities of the 
pftets. A certain mechanism forms part of the 
method: it must be explained—i.e., it must 
be deduced from principles—why this or that 
individuality appears in this way and not in that. 
People now study biographical details, environ¬ 
ment, acquaintances, contemporary events, and 
believe that by mixing all these ingredients 
together they be able to manufacture the 
wished-for individuality. But they forget that 
the puncium saliens, the indefinable individual 
characteristics, can never be obtained from a 
compound of this nature. The less there is 
known about the life and times of the poet, the 
less applicable is this mechanism. When, how¬ 
ever, we have merely the works and the name of 
the writer, it is almost impossible to detect the 
individuality, at all events,- for those who put 
their faith in the mechanism in question ; and 
particularly when the works are perfect, when 
they are pieces of popular poetry. For the best 
way for these mechanicians to grasp individual 
diaracteristics is by perceiving deviations from 
the genius of the people; the aberrations and 
hidden allusions: and the fewer discrepancies 
to be found in a poem the fainter will be the 
traces of the individual poet who composed it. 

All these deviations, everything dull and 
below the ordinary standard which scholars 
think they perceive in the Homeric poems, were 
attributed to tradition, which thus became the 
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scapegoat. What was left of Homer’s owp 
individual works ? Nothing but a seriesf of 
beautiful and prominent passages chosen in 
accordance with subjective taste. The sum 
total of ^thetic singularity which every in¬ 
dividual scholar perceived with his own artistic 
gifts, he now called Homer. 

This is the central point of the Homeric errors. 
The name of Homer, from the very beginning, 
has no connection either with the conception of 
aesthetic perfection or yet with the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. Homer as the composer of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey is not a historical tradition, but 
an ssthetic judgment. . . . The Iliad is not a 
garland, but a bunch of flowers. As many 
pictures as possible are crowded on one canvas; 
but the man who placed them there was in¬ 
different as to whether the grouping of the 
collected pictures was invariably suitable and 
rhythmically beautiful. He well knew that no 
one would ever consider the collection as a 
whole; but would look at the individual parts. 
But that stringing together of some pieces as the 
manifestations of a grasp of art which was not 
yet highly developed, still less thoroughly com¬ 
prehended and generally esteemed, cannot have 
been the real Homeric deed, the real Homeric 
epoch-making event. On the contrary, this 
design is a later product, far later than Homer’s 
celebrity. Those, therefore, who look for the 
" original and perfect design ” are looking for a 
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mere phantom; for the dangerous path of oral 
*tradition had reached its end just as the systema¬ 
tic arrangement appeared on the scene; the dis¬ 
figurements which were caused on the way could 
not have affected the design, for this did not 
form part of the material handed down from 
generation to generation. 

The relative imperfection of the design must 
not, however, prevent us from seeing in the 
designer a different personality from the real 
poet. It is not only probable that everything 
which was created in those times with conscious 
aesthetic insight, was infinitely inferior to the 
songs that sprang up naturally in the poet’s 
mind and were written down with instinctive 
power: we can even take a step further. If we 
include the so-called cyclic poems in this com¬ 
parison, there remains for -the designer of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey the indisputable merit of 
having done something relatively great in this 
conscious technical composing: a merit which 
we might have been prepared to recognise from 
the very beginning, and which is in my opinion 
of the very first order in the domain of instinctive 
creation. We may even be ready to pronounce 
this synthetisation of great importance. All 
those dull passages and discrepancies—deemed 
of such importance, but really only subj«:tive, 
which we usually look upon as the petrified re¬ 
mains of the period of tradition—are not these 
perhaps merely the almost necessary evils which 
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must fall to the lot of the poet of genius who 
undertakes a composition virtually without a 
parallel^ ^d, further, one proves to be of 
incalculable difficulty ? 

Let it be noted that the insight into the most 
diverse operations of the instinctive and the 
conscious changes the position of the Homeric 
problem ; and in my opinion throws light upon 
it. We believe in a great poet as the author of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey—hut not that Homer 
was this foet. 

The decision on this point has already been 
given. The generation that invented those 
numerous Homeric fables, that poetised the myth 
of the contest between Homer and Hesiod, and 


looked upon 








Homeric, did not feel an aesthetic but a material 


singularity when it pronounced the name 
“ Homer." This period regards Homer as be¬ 
longing to the ranks of artists like Orpheus, 
Eumolpus, Deedalus, and Olympus, the mythical 
discoverers of a new branch of art, to whom. 


therefore, all the later fruits which grew from 
the new branch were thankfully dedicated. 

And that wonderful geniiis to whom we owe 
the Iliad and the Odyssey belongs to this thank¬ 
ful posterity: he, too, sacrificed his name on 
the altm: of the primeval father of the Homeric 
epic, Homeros. 


The address is brought to a close by an im^ 
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passioned protest in favour of Philology, a science 
Wvch, in 1869, was looked upon with some con¬ 
tempt not only by the people in general, but also 
by those learned men who happened to be 
interested in other subjects. 

You honour the immortal masterpieces of the 
Hellenic mind in poetry and sculpture, and 
think yourselves so much more fortunate than 
preceding generations, which had to do without 
them; but you must not forget that this whole 
fairyland once lay buried under mountains of 
prejudice, and that the blood and sweat and 
arduous labour of innumerable followers of our 
science were all necessary to lift up that world 
from the chasm into which it had sunk. We 
grant that Philology is not the creator of this 
world, not the composer of this immortal music; 
but is it not a merit, and a great merit, to be a 
mere virtuoso, and let the world for the first 
time hear that music which lay so long in 
obscurity, despised and undecipherable ? Who 
was Homer previously to Wolf’s brilliant 
investigations ? A good old man, known at 
best as a " natural genius,” at all events the 
child of a barbaric age, replete with faults 
against good taste and good morals. 

Before we proceed to The Birth of Tragedy, we 
may, for convenience sake, mention the three 
periods into which Nietzsche's works are generally 
divided. All such divisions—and many have 
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been formed, according to the taste of the critic 
—are entirely arbitrary—" the elevation of thd 
type man ” is the thread leading through &e 
maze of Nietzsche's mind; but there is no harm 


in adopting the classification most generally 
given. The first period is from 1869 to 1876, 
when Nietzsche was partly under the influence 
of Schopenhauer and Wagner. He was not a 
blind follower of either; but of Dionysus, and 
this may be referred to as his Dionysian period, 
when Hellenism exercised an almost imboimded 


sway over his mind. This period is represented 
by the books or lectures from Homer and Classical 
Philology to Wagner in Bayreuth. 

1876 to 1883 may be called his Appollonian 
period, represented by the books from Human, 
AU-too-human to The Joyful Wisdom. During this 
time his mind is that of a philosopher, strictly so' 
called, whereas in the former period he was simply 
a philologist of very broad views, with philosophi¬ 
cal traces appearing here and there. In this 
second period he appears to have investigated 
Positivism closely; but, though he had a fairly 
high opinion of Comte, the great Frenchman’s 
system of philosophy did not appeal to him. 
This period, too, is noteworthy for his onslaught 
against current morality. 

The third period is from 1883 to 1889. It 
comprises the works from Zarathustra onwards, 
and is marked by Nietzsche’s prophetic and 
poetical style. It is important to note that this 
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period is especially rich in the constructive ele¬ 
ment of Nietzsche’s philosophy. A patient study 
of Zarathusira and Good and Evil in particular 
will help to unravel many complexities. 

How The Birth of Tragedy came to be published 
has already been stated (p. 19). It appeared in 
January, 1872, and the preface was added in 
1886 (see p. 37). 

In this preface Nietzsche seems to express 
doubts as to the -views contained in the work 
itself, as well as his method of presenting them. 
However, as Mrs. Foerster-Nietzsche says, “ the 
kernel of its thought he always recognised as 
perfectly correct; and all he deplored in later 
days was that he had spoiled the grand problem 
of Hellenism, as he understood it, by adulterating 
it with ingredients taken from the world of modem 
ideas.” Mrs. Foerster-Nietzsche has also given 
us some explanatory notes which her brother 
wrote in 1886 concerning this book: * 

The Birth of Tragedy —a book consisting of 
mere experiences relating to pleasurable and 
unpleasurable aesthetic states, with a meta- 
physico-artistic background. At the same time 
the confession of a romanticist {the sufferer feels 
the deepest longing for beauty^he begets if^ ; 
finally, a product of youth, full of youthful 
courage and melancholy. Fundamental psydi* 
ological experiences : the word * Apollonian * 

* Taschenausg^, I, xxxiii foU. 
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stands for that state of rapt repose in the pfe^ 
sence of a visionary world, in the presence of thi 
world of beautiful appearance designed as a 
deliverance from becoming: the word 'Diony¬ 
sos,' on tlie other hand, stands for strenuous 
becoming, grown self-consaous, in the form of 
the rampant voluptuousness of the creator, who 
is also perfectly conscious of the violent anger 
of the destroyer. . . . 

Deep antagonism to Christianity. Why ? 
The degeneration of the Germanic spirit is to be 
ascribed to its influence. 

Any justification of the world can only be an 
asthetic one. Profound suspicions about moral¬ 
ity (it is part and parcel of the world of appear¬ 
ance). 

The happiness of existence is only possible as 
the happiness derived from appearance. ("Be¬ 
ing” is a fiction invented by aU those who sufier 
from becoming.) 


The Dionysian and the Apollonian, two names 
recurring through all Nietzsche’s works, have 
already been touched upon. Faguet, in his work 
En lisant Nietzsche, sums them up concisely: 
“ There was once a race which loved only ^auty 
and life. It especially loved life, strong and super¬ 
abundant, puissant and joyous, exalted and 
triumphant. This is what might be called its 
Dionysian soul. But it also loved beauty, purity 
of race, the majestic brow, and serenity of look. 




This is what might be called its Apollonian soul, 
'these two aspirations are to some extent united 
and combined in the conception of Olympia. 
Olympia, is the meeting-place of higher beings, 
both powerfully living and nobly beautiful, 
exalted in the joy of life and in the will to live; 
immortal: a word which, having been repeated 
too often, has lost its signihcation : immortal, 
that is to say, insatiable of life, desiring it for 
eternity; beings -also who are pleased to be 
beautiful, who realise their beauty, and en¬ 
deavour to realise it ever more and more. 'The 
Olympian is the higher being who unites within 
himself the Dionysian and the Apollonian state." 

Nietzsche speaks of himself in the preface to 
The Birth of Tragedy as “ wrestling under the 
walls of Metz * with the notes of interrogation he 
had set down concerning the alleged ‘ cheerful¬ 
ness ’ of the Greeks and of Greek art. . . . Hie 
birth of tragedy from the spirit of music f—from 
music ? Greeks and the art-work of pessi¬ 
mism ? " 


Is pessimism necessarily the sign of decline, of 
decay, of failure, of exhausted and weakened 
instincts ?—as was the case with the Indians, 
as is, to all appearance, the case with us " mod¬ 
em " men and Europeans ? Is there a pessi- 

* i.e., during the Franco-German War. 
t The book was first published under the title TAs Birth 
of Tragedy from the SpirU of Music: this was afterwards 
chang^ to The Birth of Trag^y, or HsUenismtmd Pessimism, 
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mism of strength? An intellectual predilection 
for what is hard, awful, evil, pToblema.tical* in 
existence, owing to well-being, to exuberant 
health, to fullness of existence ? Is there 
perhaps suffering in overiuUness itself ? A 
seductive fortitude with the keenest of glances, 
which yearns for the terrible, as for the enemy, 
the worthy enemy, with whom it may try its 
strength ? from whom it is willing to learn what 
" fear ” is ? What means tragic myth to the 
Greeks of the best, strongest, bravest era ? And 
the prodigious phenomenon of the Dionysian ? 
And that which was bom thereof, tragedy ? 
And again: that of which tragedy died, the 
Socratism of morality, the dialectics, contented¬ 
ness and cheerfulness of the theoretical man ?— 
indeed ? might not this very Socratism be a sign 
of decline, of weariness, of disease, of anarchic- 
ally disintegrating instincts ? And the “ Hel¬ 
lenic cheerfulness" of the later Hellenism 
merely a glowmg sunset ? The Epicurean will 
count^ to pessimism merely as a precaution of 
the sufferer ? And science itself, our science— 
ay, viewed as a symptom of life, what really 
signifies all science ? Whither, worse still, 
whence —all science ? Well ? Is scientificality 
perhaps only fear and evasion of pessimism ? A 
subtle defence against— truth ? Morally speak¬ 
ing, something like falsehood and cowardice ? 
And, unmorally speaking, an artifice ? O So¬ 
crates, Socrates, was this perhaps thy secret ? 
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, Oh, mysterious ironist, was this perhaps thine— 
itony ? . . . 

What I then laid hands on, something terrible 
and dangerous, a problem with horns, not nec^- 
sarily a bull itself, but at all events a new prob¬ 
lem : I should say to-day it was the problem of 
science itself—science conceived for the first 
time as problematic, as questionable. . . . 

What if the Greeks in the very wealth of their 
youth had the will to be tragic and were pes¬ 
simists ? What if it was madness itself, to use 
a word of Plato’s, which brought the greatest 
blessings upon Hellas ? And what if, on the 
other hand and conversely, at the very time 
of their dissolution and weakness, the Greeks 
became always more optimistic, more superficial, 
more histrionic, also more ardent for logic and 
the logicising of the world--<:onsequently at the 
same time more " cheerful ” and more " scienti¬ 
fic *' ? Ay, despite all " modem ideas ” and 
prejudices of the democratic taste, may not the 
triumph of optimism, the common sense that has 
gained the upper hand, the practical and 
tlieoretical utilitarianism, like democracy itself, 
with which it is synchronous—be symptomatic 
of declining vigour, of approaching age, of 
phsrsiological weariness ? And not at all— 
pessimism ? Was Epicurus an optimist—be¬ 
cause a sufferer? . . . We see it is a whole 
bundle of weighty questions which this book 
has taken upon itself—let us not fail to add its 
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Weightiest question ! Viewed through the optiq^ 
of life, what is the meaning of—moraEty ? • 

Already in the foreword to Richard Wagner, 
art—and not morality • is set down as the 
properly metaphysical activity of man; in the 
book itself the piquant proposition recurs time. 
and again, that the existence of the world is 
justified only as an s^thetic phenomenon. In¬ 
deed, the entire book recognises only an artist- 
thought and artist-afterthought behind all 
occurrences—a " God,” if you will, but certainly 
only an altogether thoughtless and unmoral 
artist-God, who, in construction as in destruc¬ 
tion, in good and evil, desires to become con¬ 
scious of his own equable joy and sovereign 
glory; who, in creating worlds, frees himself from 
the anguish of fullness and overfuUness, from the 
suffering of the contradictions concentrated 
within him. 

It may be noted that Nietzsche's antagonism 
to Christianity is already perceptible in this his 
first published volume. Going on to speak of the 
moral tendency of his book, he says : 

Perhaps the depth of this anti-moral ten¬ 
dency may be best estimated from the guarded 
and hostile silence with which Christianity is 
treated throughout this book—Christianity, as 
being the most extravagant burlesque of the 
moral theme to which mankind has hitherto 
been obliged to listen. In fact, to the purely 
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aesthetic world-interpretation and justification 
‘taught ih this book, there is no greater anti* 
thesis than the Christian dogma, which is only 
and will be only moral, and which, with its 
absolute standards, for instance, its truthfulness 
of God, relegates—that is, disowns, convicts, 
condemns—art, aU art, to the realm of false¬ 
hood. Behind such a mode of thought and 
valuation, which, if at all genuine, must be 
hostile to art, I always experienced what was 
ho$tiU to life itself: for all hfe rests on appear¬ 
ance, art, illusion, optics, necessity of perspec¬ 
tive and error. From the very first Christianity 
was. essentially and thoroughly, the nausea and 
surfeit of Life for Life, whidi only disguised, 
concealed, and decked itself out under the 
belief in "another" or "better" life. The 
hatred of the " world," the cupe on the affec¬ 
tions, the fear of beauty and sensuality, another 
world, invented for the purpose of slandering 
this world the more, at bottom a longing for 
Nothingness, for the end, for rest, for the 
Sabbath of Sabbaths "—all this, as also the 
unconditional will of Christianity to recognise 
only moral values, has always appeared to me 
as the most dangerous and ominous of all 
possible forms of a " will to perish "; at the 
least, as a symptom of a most fatal d^ease, of 
profoundest weariness, despondency, exhaus- 
ti<m, impoverishment of life—for before the 
tribunal of morality (especially Christian, that 
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is, unconditional morality) life mus^ constantly 
and inevitably be the loser, because life ts some¬ 
thing essentially unmoral—^indeed, oppressed 
with the weight of contempt and the everlasting 
No, life musi finally be regarded as unworthy of 
desire, as in itself unworthy. Morality itself, 
what ?—may not morality be a *' will to dis¬ 
own life,” a secret instinct for annihilation, a 
principle of decay, of depreciation, of slander, a 
beginning of the end ? And, consequently, the 
danger of dangers ? ... It was against moral¬ 
ity, therefore, that my instinct, as an interces¬ 
sory instinct for life, turned in this questionable 
book, inventing for itself a fundamental counter¬ 
dogma and counter-valuation of life, purely 
artistic, purely anti-Christian. What should 
1 call it ? As a philologist and man of words 1 
baptised it, not without some liberty—for who 
could be sure of the proper name of the Anti¬ 
christ ?—with the name of a Greek god: 1 called 
it Dionysian. 

Nietzsche proceeds to set forth in the book 
itself how all art " is bound up with the duplexity 
of the Apollonian and the Dion 3 ^ian: in like 
manner as procreation is dependent upon the 
duality of the sexes, involving perpetual cou¬ 
nts with only periodically intervening recon¬ 
ciliations.” 

It is in connection with Apollo and Dionysus, 
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the two art-deities of the Greeks, that we leain 
that there existed in the Grecian world a wide 
antithesis, in origin and aims, between the 
art of the shaper, the Apollonian, and the non¬ 
plastic art of music, that of Dion 3 ^us: both 
these so heterogeneous tendencies nm parallel 
to each other, for the most part openly at vari¬ 
ance, and continually inciting each other to 
new and more powerful births, to perpetuate in 
them the strife of this antithesis, which is but 
seemingly bridged over by their mutual term, 
*' Art ” ; till at last, by a metaphysical miracle 
of the Hellenic will, they appear paired with 
each other, and through this pairing eventually 
generate the equally Dionysian and Apollonian 
art-work of Attic tragedy. 

Nietzsche compares the Apollonian state to 
a kind of dream of beauty; the Dionysian to a 
state of intoxication due to existence itself. 
Further, ** we might designate Apollo as the 
glorious divine image of the ■principium individual 
Honis [of Schopenhauer].’* Schopenhauer has 
described to us 

the stupendous awe which seizes upon man, 
when of a sudden he is at a loss to account for 
the cognitive forms of a phenomenon, in that 
the principle of reason, in some one of its mani¬ 
festations, seems to admit of an exception. Add 
to this awe the blissful ecstasy which rises from 
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the innermost depths of man, ay, of Nature, %t 
this same collapse of the principium indivi^- 
Honis, and we shall gain an insight into the 
being of the Dionysian, which is brought within 


closest ken perhaps by the analogy of drunken* 


ness. It is either under the influence of the 


narcotic draught, of which the hymns of all 
primitive men and peoples tell us, or by the 
powerful approach of spring penetratii^ all 
Nature with joy, that those Dion3^ian emotions 
awake, in the augmentation of which the sub¬ 
jective vanishes to complete self-forgetfulness. 
So also in the German Middle Ages singing and 
dancing crowds, ever increasing in number, 
were borne from place to place imder this same 
Dionysian power. 


Having given the reader some conception of 
what is meant by Dionysian and Apollonian, 
Nietzsche brings us into contact with the Greeks 
themselves. Greek art and civilisation, we learn, 
were originally Apollonian. Afterwards the 
Dionysian element appeared, overwhelmed the 
Apollonian, and Anally combined with it. " And 
here the sublime and highly celebrated art-work 
of Attic tragedy and drarnatic dithyramb pi^ 
sents itself to our view as the common goal of both 
these impulses, whose m3^terious union, alter 
many and long precursory struggles, found its 
glortous consummation in such a diild—which is 
St onoe Antigone and Cassandra.*' Hesiod is &e 
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extreme type of Apollonian “ n^ve *’ * artist, 
Hcfmer is less so; but the first to unite both t3^pes 
within himself was Archilochus, the lyric poet. 
In the ancient world, of course, the lyrist was a 
musician; and music is a Dionysian element. 
This very Dionysism, however, gives rise to the 
Apollonian state; for the Dionysian lyric poet is 
not altogether subjective. “ As Dionysian artist 
he has in riie first place become altogether one 
with the Primordial Unity, its pain and tradition, 
and he produces a copy of this Primordial Unity 
as music, granting that music has been correctly 
termed a repetition and a recasting of the world; 
but now, under the Apollonian dream-inspiration, 
this music again becomes visible to him as in a 
symbolic dream-picture.” 

Nietzsdie's wealth of learning is displayed 
through several sections of the work to lead us 
up to the origin of Greek tragedy and to show us 
that it sprang from the tragic satyr-chorus of the 
Bacchic festivals. Examining ^is chorus, we 
find that the Greeks regarded the satyr as the 
type of primitive man-—the expression of their 
desire for freedom, for a return to nature. ” With 
this chorus the deep-minded Hell^e, who is so 
singularly qualified for the most delicate and 
severe suffering, consoles himself: he who has 
glanced wiffi piercing eye into the very heart of 

* Naive, n^et£: a nosD and adjective applied \3j 
Schiller to represent the harmony, the unlw, man with 
Nature; applied in particnlar to tiie ApoUoniian Gre^ 
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the terribly destructive processes of so-called 
tuiiversal history, as also into the cruelty *of 
Nature, and is in danger of longing for a Buddhis¬ 
tic negation of the will. Art saves him, and 
through art life saves him—for herself.” ” The 
sat3nr, the fictitious natural being, is to the 
man of culture what Dionysian [i.e. Wagnerian] 
music is to civilisation. Concerning this latter, 
Richard Wagner says it is neutralised by music 
even as lamplight by daylight. In like manner, 

I believe, the Greek man of culture felt himself 
neutralised in the presence of the 8at3mc chorus.” 

After this we come to discussions on ^diylus 
and Sqphocles, to which commentators on the 
ancient Greek classics would do well to turn. 
Nietzsche throws new light on the Prometheus, 
and the opinions he puts forward, be it re¬ 
membered, were held in high esteem by many 
of the greatest philologists of the last century. 
He shows us how all tragedy concerned itself 
at first with the god Dion)^us, who was, at the 
beginning, not brought (Meetly on the stage, 
but was afterwards objectised, the spectators 
being inspired by the chorus to see the god in 
the person of the masked actor. 

We are then presented to Euripides, who 
brings everyday life on the stage. The gods 
disappear, to make way for the slaves. We 
see how Euripides was merely the mouthpiece 
of Socrates, who naturally comes in for severe 
handling. The drama ceases to be Dionysian, 
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though it can hardly be said to b^me Apollonian, 
1 )ilt rather naturalistic and inartistic. Socrates 
makes a critical pi^rimag'e through Athens, and 
is disgusted to ^d that the people live "only 
by instinct." 


Only by instinct—^with this phrase we touch 
upon the heart and core of the Socratic tend¬ 
ency. Socrates condemns therewith existing 
art as well as existing ethics ; wherever Socra- 
tism turns its searching eyes it beholds the lack 
of insight and the power of illiasion ; and from 
this lack infers the inner perversity and ob¬ 
jectionableness of existing conditions. From 
this point onwards Socrates believed that he 
was called upon to correct existence; and. 
with an air of disregard and superiority, as 
the precursor of an altogether different culture, 
art, and morality, he enters single-handed into 
a world of which, if we reverently touched the 
hem, we should count it our greatest happiness. 

Here is the extraordinary hesitancy which 
always seizes on us with regard to Socrates, and 
again and again invites us to ascertain the sense 
and purpose of this most questionable phenome¬ 
non of antiquity. Who is it that ventures single- 
handed to disown the Greek character, which, 
as Homer, Pindar, and iEs<^ylus, as Phidias, 
as Pericles, as Pythia, and Dionysus, as the 
deepest abyss and the highest height, is sure 
of our wondering admiration ? What demoniac 
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power is it which would presume to spill this 
magic draught in the dust ? What demigod 
is it to whom the chorus of spirite of the noblest 
of mankind must call out: " Weh I Weh I 


Du hast sie aerstdrt, die schone Welt, mit 
m^chtiger Faust; sie stiirzt, sie zerfallt I *' 
(Woe, woe 1 Thou hast it destroyed, the beauti¬ 
ful world; with powerful fist, in niin 'tis 
hurl'd!) .♦ 

A key to the character of Socrates is pre¬ 
sented to us by the surprising phenomenon 
designated as the " daimonion ” of Socrates. 
In special circumstances, when his gigantic 
intellect began to stagger, he got a serene sup¬ 
port in the utterances of a divine voice which 
then spake to him. This voice, whenever it 
comes, always dissuades. In this totally ab¬ 
normal nature instinctive wisdom only appears 
in order to hinder the progress of conscious 
perception here and there. While in all pro¬ 
ductive men it is instinct which is the creatively 
affirmative force, consciousness only comporting 
itself critically and dissuasively; with Socrates 
it is instinct u^ich becomes critic, it is con¬ 


sciousness which becomes creator—a perfect 
monstrosity per defectum! And we do in¬ 
deed observe here a monstrous defecius of all 
mystical aptitude, so that Socrates might be 
designated as the specific non~tnysHc, in whom 
the logical nature is developed, through a 


* Faust (Bayard Taylor's traoalatioo). 
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superfoetation, to the same excess as instinctive 
nvjsdom is developed in the m3^tic. On the 
other hand, however, the logical instinct which 
appeared in Socrates was absolutely prohibited 
from turning against itself; in its unchecked 
flow it manifests a native power such as we 
meet with, to our shocking surprise, only among 
the very greatest instinctive forces. He who 
has experienced even a breath of the divine 
naivete and security of the Socratic coume 
of life in the Platonic writings will also feel that 
the enormous driving-wheel of logical Socratism 
is in motion, as it were, behind Socrates, and 
that it must be viewed through Socrates as 
through a shadow. And that he himself had 
a boding of this relation is apparent from the 
dignified earnestness with which he everywhere, 
and even before his judges, insisted on his 
divine calling. To refute hun here was really 
as impossible as to approve of his instinct- 
disintegrating influence. In view of this in¬ 
dissoluble conflict, when he had at last been 
brought before the forum of the Greek state, 
there was only one punishment demanded, 
namely exile ; he might have been sped across 
the borders as something thoroughly enig¬ 
matical, imibricable, and inexplicable, and so 
pc^terity would have been quite unjustified 
in charging the Athenians with a deed of 
ignominy. But that the sentence of death, 
and not mere exile, was pronounced upon him, 
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seems to have been brought about by Socrates 
himself, with perfect knowledge of the circijnf- 
stances, and without the natural fear of death : 
he met his death with the calmness with which, 
according to the description of Plato, he leaves 
the s3miposium at break of day, as the last of 
the revellers, to begin a new day; while the 
sleepy companions remain behind on the benches 
and the floor, to dream of Socrates, the true 
erotidst. The dying Socrates became the new 
ideal of the Greek youths—an ideal they had 
never yet beheld—and, above all, the typical 
Hellenic youth, Plato, prostrated himself before 
this scene with all the fervent devotion of his 
visionary soul. 

With Socrates, then, the slaves and their 
vices came to the front—utilitarianism, theories, 
reason, and so forth. And the evil effects of all 
this are still felt: 

Our whole modem world is entangled in the 
meshes of Alexandrine culture, and recognises 
as its ideal the theorist equipped with the most 
potent means of knowledge, and labouring in 
the ^rvice of science, of whom the archetype 
and progenitor is Socrates. All our educational 
methods have originally this ideal in view; 
every other form of existence must struggle 
onwards wearisomely beside it, as something 
tolerated, but not intended. In an almost 
alaiming manner the cultured man was here 
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found for a long time only in the form of the 
Scholar: even our poetical arts have been 
forced to evolve from learned imitations, and 
in the main effect of the rhyme we stUl recog» 
nise the origin of our poetic form from artistic 
experiments with a non-native and thoroughly 
learned language.. . . 

Now we must not hide from ourselves what 
is concealed in the heart of this Socratic culture : 
Opportunism, deeming itself absolute 1 Well, 
we must not be alarmed if the fruits of this 
optimism ripen—if society, leavened to the 
very lowest strata by this kind of culture, 
gradually begins to tremble through wanton 
agitations and desires, if the belief in the earthly 
happiness of all, if the belief in the possibility 
of such a general intellectual culture is gradually 
transformed into the threatening demand for 
such an Alexandrine earthly happiness, into 
the conjuring of a Euripidean deu$ ex machina. 
Let us mark this well: the Alexandrine culture 
requires a slave class, to be able to exist perma¬ 
nently : but, in its optimistic view of life, it 
denies the necessity of such a class, and, con¬ 
sequently, when the effect of its beautifully 
seductive and tranquillising utterances about 
the " dignity of man ” and the “ dignity of 
labour " is spent, it gradually drifts towards 
a dreadful destination. There is nothing more 
terrible than a barbaric slave class, who have 
learned to regard their existence as an injustice. 
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and now prepare to take veng&tnce, not oaiy 
for themselves, but for all generations, In^tHe 
face of such threatening storms, who dares 
to appeal with confident spirit to our pale and 
exhausted religions, whidi even in their founda¬ 
tions have degenerated into scholastic religions? 
—so that myth, the necessary prerequisite of 
every religion, is already paralysed everywhere, 
and even in this domain, the optimistic spirit 
—which we have just designated as the an¬ 
nihilating germ of society—^has attained the 
mastery. 

It is hardly necessary for xis to follow Nietzsche 
further—tracing with him the influence of 
Socrates on modem culture, and pointing out 
how it may be counteracted by German music; 
and following his pregnant observations on the 
opera and modem music. One last quotation 
from this work will enable the reader to perceive 
what results Nietzsdie expected from a resusci¬ 
tation of Dionysian music, as put forth by Wagner: 

Whoso not only comprehends the word 
Dionysian, but also grasps his self in this word, 
requires no refutation of Plato or of Christianity 
or of Schopenhauer—he smells the putrefacHon. 

My friends, 5re who believe in Dion3^ian 
music, ye know also what tragedy meax^ to us. 
There we have tragic myth, bom anew from 
musk—and in this latest birth ye can hope 
for everything and forget what is most afiBicting. 
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Whaf is most a^cting to all of os, however, 
iS^rthe pFoioiiged d^adatioo in which the 
German genius has lives estranged from house 
and home in the service oi malignant dwarfs. 
Ye imderstand my allusion—as ye will also, in 
conclusion, understand my hopes. 

Music and tragic m3rth are equally the ex¬ 
pression of the Dionysian capacity of a people, 
and are inseparable from each other. Both 
originate in an ultrarApollonian sphere of art; 
both transfigure a region in the delightful 
accords of which all dissonance, just like the 
terrible picture of the world, dies charmingly 
away ; both play with the sting of displeasure, 
trusting to their most potent magic; both 
justify thereby the existence even of the " worst 
world.’* Here the Dionysian, as compared 
with the Apollonian, exhibits it^f as the eternal 
and original artistic force, whidi in general calls 
into existence the entire world of phenomena: 
in the midst of uhich a new transfiguring ap¬ 
pearance becomes necessary, in order to keep 
alive the animated world of individuation. If 
we could conceive an incarnation of dissonance 
—and what is man but that ?—then, to be 
able to live this dissonance, would require a 
glorious illusion which would spread a veil of 
beauty over its peculiar nature. This is the 
true function of Apollo as deity of art: in 
whose name we comprise all the countless 
manifestations of the fair realm of illusion. 
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which each moment render life in general wor& 
living, and make one impatient for the expeVi- 
ence of the next moment. 

At the same time, just as much of this basis 
of all existence—the Dion3rsian substratum of 
the world—is allowed to enter into the con¬ 
sciousness of human beings as can be sur¬ 
mounted again by the Apollonian transfiguring 
power, so that these two art-impulses are con¬ 
strained to develop their powers in strictly 
mutual proportion, according to the law of . 
eternal justice. When the Dionysian powers 
rise with such vehemence as we experience 
at present, there can be no doubt that, veiled 
in a cloud, Apollo has already descended to us ; 
whose grandest beautifying influences a coming 
generation will perhaps behold. 

That this effect is necessary, however, each 
one would most surely perceive by intuition, 
if once he found himself carried back-—even in 
a dream—into an Old-Hellenic existence. In 
walking under high Ionic colonnades, looking 
upwards to a horizon defined by dear and 
noble lines, with reflections of his transfigured 
form by his side in shining marble, and around 
him solemnly marching or quietly moving men, 
with harmonisingly sounding voices and rhs^- 
mical pantomime, would he not in the presence 
of this perpetual influx of beauty have to raise 
his hand to Apollo and exdaim: Blessed 
race of Hellenes 1 How great Dionysus must 
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be among you, when the Delian god deems such 
chalms necessary to cure 3^u of your dithrymbic 
madness ! ” To one in this frame of mind, 
however, an aged Athenian, looking up to him 
with the sublime eye of iEschylus, might answer: 
“ Say also this, thou curious stranger ; what 
sufferings this people must have undergone, in 
order to be able to become thus beautiful! 
But now follow me to a tragic play, and sacrifice 
with me in the temple of both the deities 1 ” 



CHAPTER IV 


MINOR PHILOLOGICO'PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS— 
THE FUTURE OF OUR EDUCATIONAL INSTITU¬ 
TIONS. 

I T has been stated (p. 19) that The Birth of 
Tragedy was but a portion, complete in 
itself, of a great work on Greece which Nietzsche 
had planned and partly written. The remaining 
portions of this work were not published until 
after his death. They consist of: The Greek 
State, part of the preface, The Greek Woman, a 
fragment, On Music and Speech, and Homer's 
Poetical Contest —fragments from two to four 
thousand words long. The first-named is interest¬ 
ing for its criticisms on Plato's perfect, ideal state, 
as well as for its comments on Socialism and 
Liberalism. To show how consistent Nietzsche 
reaUy was in his main principles, we need quote 
only one sentence from it: " We must then come 
to understand the cruel truth that slavery is an 
essential foundation for the existence of a culture'' * 
The Greek Woman contains many a shrewd 
saying. '* Woman is to the State what sleep is to 
mankind. In her lies the curative power, restor- 

• Wtrhe, I, 811. 
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ii^ has been used up; the consolatory 
traifquillity, which prescribes the bounds ot 
everything immoderate and extravagant; the 
eternal standards, by vdiich everything im¬ 
moderate and extravagant can be regulated. 
The next generation slumbers in her. Woman is 
more nearly related to Nature than man is; and 
she remains consistent in all essentials. . . . Only 
think what sons these Greek women bore, and 
what women they must have been to bear them I 
True, the Hellenic woman, when a mother, had 
to live in seclusion, because the political system 
of the country, with its high aims, rendered this 
necessary. She had to vegetate in a narrow 
comer, like a plant, as the symbol of the Epicurean 
wisdom: Xa6e These tender words 

hardly bear out the assertions of those critics 
who say that Nietzsche despised women, that he 
was a woman-hater, and all the rest of it. It is 
rather unfortunate for such critics that these 
fragmentary notes should have been preserved.* 

Passing over the Music and Speech and the 
Homer's Poetical Contest as being rather technical, 

* Nietzsche’s contempt for the feminist movement is 
evidently shared by the Saturday Review. A recent incident 
in suffragist propaganda drew the following from the editors 
of that s^ate journal: " The Greeks had an adjective com- 
ponnded of dog and shameless, which they applied to a 
woman who had ontrun the ordinary scale of (^probriont 
language. English people use the ^utvalent. perhaps it is 
a tranifiation, ont one cannot use it in print. We will be 
bound though that it has come into many pec^de’s minds 
when they read the accounts of the doings of certain suffra* 
gist women at Clovelly Coart. where Mr. Asquith and other 
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we come to the lectures On the Future of our 
Educational Institutions. These have already 
been referred to (pp. 13-14) where a brief sum¬ 
mary of their substance is given, so that it is only 
necessary to quote a few paragraphs here that 
Nietzsche's views may be presented to the reader 
in his own words. 'Ihe dialogue is supposed to 
take place between a man of culture and a young 
student to whom he is endeavouring to point out 
the right way to attain culture. 

" People should not have points of view, but 
thoughts. , . 

*' At present you are behaving as if you had 
not even heard the cardinal principle of all 
culture, which I went to such pains to inculcate 
upon you during our former intimacy. Tell me 
—^what was that principle ? 

" I remember," replied the scolded pupil, 
" you used to say no one would strive to attain 
to culture if he knew how incredibly small the 
number of really cultured people actually is, 
and can ever be. And even this number of really 
cultured people would not be possible if a pro¬ 
guests were staying. It is the last form of insolence when 
a party of female rowdies under the guise cd pcditics insult 
the guests in a private house, and turn the house itself into 
a bui-stickiog station for their vulgar praters. Fit to vote! 
They are not fit to live with Swots Yahoos ."—Saturday 
Review, sth Jnne, 1909. 

Splendid i Kietasche himself conld not have done better. 
And when a dignified Journal half a century old finds it 
ycessa^ to make use 01 language like this, the virulence of 
/A.mere derman philosopher may surely be excused. 
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digious multitude, from reasons opposed to their 
nature and only led on by an alluring illusion, 
did not devote themselves to education. It were 
therefore a mistake publicly to reveal the 
ridiculous disproportion between the number of 
really cultured people and the enormous magni¬ 
tude of the educational apparatus. Here lies 
the whole secret of culture—^namely, that an 
innumerable host of men struggle to achieve it 
and work hard to that end, ostensibly in their 
own interests, whereas at bottom only in order 
that it may be possible for the few to attain it." 

“ That is the principle," said the philosopher; 
" and yet you could so far forget yourself as to 
believe that you are one of the few ? This 
thought has occurred to you, I can see. That, 
however, is the result of the worthless character 
of modem education. The rights of genius are 
being democratised in order that people may be 
relieved of the labour of acquiring culture, and 
their need of it. Every one wants if possible to 
recline in the shade of the tree planted by the 
genius, and to escape the dreadful necessity of 
working for him, so that his procreation may be 
made possible." 


" In all cultivated circles people are in the 
habit of vdiispering to one another words some¬ 
thing after this style: that it is a general fact 
that, owing to the present frantic exploitation 
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of the scholar in the service of his science, his 
education becomes every day more accidental 
and more uncertain. For the study of science 
has been extended to such interminable lengths 
that he though not exceptionally gifted, 
yet possesses fair abilities, will need to devote 
himself exclusively to one branch and ignore all 
others if he ever wish to achieve anything in his 
work. Should he then elevate himself above the 
herd by means of his speciality, he still remains 
one of them in regard to all else—that is to say. 
in regard to the most important things in life. 
Thus, a specialist in science gets to resemble 
nothing so much as a factory workman who 
spends his whole life in turning one particular 
screw or handle on a certain instrument or 
machine, at which occupation he acquires the 
most consummate skill. In Germany, where we 
know how to drape such painful facts with the 
glorious garments of fancy, this nairow special* 
isation on the part of our learned men is even 
admired, and their ever greater deviation from 
the path of true culture is regarded as a moral 
phenomenon. ' Fidelity in small th ir^ ./ - do^ed- 
faithfuJness,' become of highest 

eulogy, and tb^ of culture outside the 
specialitv ^ Jaunted abroad as a sign of noble 

sufficier^cy." 



latters of a general and serious 
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nature, and, above aU, in regard to the highest 
philosophical problems, we have now reached a 
pomt at which the scientific man, as such, is 
no longer allowed to speak. On the other hand, 
that adhesive and tenacious stratum which has 
now filled up the interstices between the sciences 
—^Journalism—believes it has a mission to 
fulfil here, and this it does, according to its own 
particular lights—that is to say, as its name 
implies, after the fashion of a day labourer. It 
is precisely in Journalism that the two tenden¬ 
cies combine and become one. The expansion 
and diminution of education here join hands. 
The newspaper actually steps into the place of 
culture, and he who, even as a scholar, wishes to 
voice any claim for education, must avail him¬ 
self of this viscous stratum of communication 
which cements the seams between all forms of 
life, all classes, all arts, and all sciences, and 
which is as firm and reliable as news paper is, as 
a rule. In the newspaper the peculiar educa¬ 
tional aims of the present culminate, just as the 
journalist, the servant of the moment, has 
stepped into the place of the genius, of the 
leader for all time, of the deliverer from the 
tyranny of the moment.*' 

" In order that I may not shock you with 
general propositions, let us first try to recall one 
of those public school experiences which we have 
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all had, and from which we have all suffered. 
Under severe examination what, as a matter of 
fact, is the present system of teaching German 
in public schools ? 

" I shall first of all tell you what it should be. 
Everybody speaks and writes German as 
thoroughly badly as it is possible to do in an 
age of newspaper German: that is why the 
growing youth who happens to be both noble 
and gifted has to be taken by force and put 
under the glass shade of good taste and of 
severe linguistic discipline. If this is not possible, 
I would prefer that in future Latin be spoken ; 
for 1 am ashamed of a language so bungled and 
vitiated. 

" What would be the duty of a higher educa¬ 
tional institution in this respect, if not this: 
namely, with authority and dignified severity 
to put youths, neglected, as far as their own 
language is concerned, on the right path, and to 
cry to them : ‘ Take your own language seri¬ 
ously I He who does not regard this matter as a 
sacred duty does not possess even the germ of 
a higher culture. From your attitude in this 
matter, from your treatment of your mother 
tongue, we can judge how highly or how lowly 
you esteem art, and to what extent you are 
related to it. If you notice no physical loathing 
in yourselves when you meet with certain words 
and tricks of speech in our journalistic jargon, 
cease from striving after culture; for here in 
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your immediate vicinity, at every moment of 
your life, while you are either speaking or wilt¬ 
ing, you have a touchstone for testing how 
difficult, how stupendous, the task of the cul¬ 
tured man is, and how very Improbable it must 
be that many of you will ever attain to cul¬ 
ture.’ ” 


Of course, these remarks apply to this country: 
for " German ” read " English.” Our own public 
schools are great offenders as regards the teaching 
of English. Probably the best writers of our 
own language come from London University, 
Trinity College, Dublin, and Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity, while the most miserable stylists hail from 
Oxford as a rule.* Again, consider the following, 
which likewise applies to England: 

” Instead of that purely practical method of 
instruction by which the teacher accustoms his 
pupils to severe self-discipline in their own 
language, we ever3rwhere find the rudiments of a 
historico-scholastic method of teaching the 
mother-tongue: that is to say: people deal 
with it as if it were a dead language and as if the 
present and future were under no obligations to 
it whatsoever. The historical method has be¬ 
come so universal in our time, that even the 
living body of the language is sacrificed for the 
sake of anatomical study. But this is precisely 

* The Oxford King's Engtish may help to remedy this 
defect. 
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where culture begiiis-~iiamely, in understanding 
how to treat the quick as something vital, Ind 
it is here too that the mission of the cultured 
teacher begins: in suppressing the urgent 
daims of ' historical interests' wherever it is 
above all necessary to do properly and not merely 
to know properly. Our mother-tongue, however, 
is a domain in which the pupil must learn how 
to do properly, and to this practical end, alone, 
the teachmg of German is essential in our 
scholastic establishments. The historical method 
may certainly be a considerably easier and more 
comfortable one for the teacher; it also seems 
to be compatible with a much lower grade of 
ability and, in general, with a much smaller 
display of energy and will on his part. But we 
shall find that this observation holds good in 
every department of pedagogic life : the simpler 
and more comfortable method always masquer¬ 
ades in the disguise of grand pretensions and 
stately titles; the really practical side, the 
doin%, which should belong to culture, and 
which, at bottom, is the more difficult side, 
meets only with d^favour and contempt.” 

% 

We now come to a point which is applicable to 
English and American schools of every grade. 
Those of us who have had the misfortune to be 
primed for the examinations of this or that body 
will surely remember the extraordinary and 
senseless manner in whidi English composition is 
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taught in nine schools ont of ten. The subjects 
set nre such as should properly be dealt with only 
by men of considerable insight, travel, and experi¬ 
ence of the world. Complicated historical ques¬ 
tions are often given—questions that necessitate 
keen psychological penetration which cannot be 
expected from the average boy in his teens. The 
forced growth of juvenile thoughts, and the harm 
occasioned thereby, is emphatically brought 
home to us by Nietzsche, who would himself, but 
for his own prolonged studies after school hours, 
have been a victim of this evil system. 


" The last department in which the German 
teacher in a public school is at all active, which 
is often regarded as his sphere of highest activity, 
and is here and there even considered as the 


pinnacle of public school education, is the so- 
called German composition. Owing to the veiy 
fact that in this department it is alwa}^ the most 
gifted pupils who display the greatest eagerness, 
it ought to have been made clear how danger¬ 
ously stimulating, piecisely here, the task of the 
teacher must be. German composition makes an 
appeal to tiie individual, and the more stron^y 
a pupil is conscious of his various qualities, tiie 
more personally will he do his Gennan composi¬ 


tion. This' personal doing' is urged on with yet 


an additional fillip in some public schools by the 


choice of the subject, the strongest proof of which 


is, in my opinion, that even in the lower classes 
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tiie noii'pedagogic subject is set, by meai^ of 
which the pupil is led to give a description of*his 
life and of his development. Now one has only 
to read the titles of the competitions set in a 
large number of public schools to be convinced 
that probably the large majority of pupils have 
to suffer their whole lives, through no fault of 
their own, owing to this premature demand for 
personal work—for the unripe procreation of 
thoughts. And how often are not the whole of 
a man’s subsequent literary performances but a 
sad result of this pedagogic original sin against 
the intellect! 

Let us only think what takes place at such 
an age in the production of such work. It is 
the first individual creation; the still unde¬ 
veloped powers tend for the first time to crystal¬ 
lise ; the staggering sensation produced by the 
demand for self-r^ance imparts a seductive 
charm to these early performances, which is 
not only quite new, but which never returns. 
AH the doing of nature is hauled out of its 
depths; all vanities—^no longer constrained 
by mighty barriers—are allowed for the first 
time to assume a literary form: the yoimg 

man, from that time forward, feels as if he had 
reached his consummation as a being not ozUy 

able, but actually invited, to speak and to 
converse. The subject he selects obliges him 
either to express his judgment upon certain 
poeticed worte, to class historical persons to- 
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gether in a description of character, to discuss 
serious ethical problems quite independently, 
or even to turn the searchlight inwards, to 
throw its rays upon his own development, and 
to make a critic^ report of himself: in short, 
a whole world of reflection is spread out before 
the astonished young man who. imtil then, had 
been almost imconscious, and is delivered up 
to him to be judged. 

“ Now let us try to picture the teadier’s 
usual attitude towards these first highly in¬ 
fluential examples of original composition. 
What does he hold the most reprehensible 
in this class of work ? What does he call his 
pupil's attention to ? To all excess in form 
or thought—^that is to say, to all that which, 
at their age, is essentially characteristic and 
individual. Their really independent traits 
which, in response to this very premature 
excitation, can manifest themselves only in 
awkwardness, crudeness, and grotesque features 
—^in short, their individuality is reproved and 
rejected by the teacher in favour of an unoriginal 
decent average. On the other hand, uniform 
mediocrity gets peevish praise; for, as a rule, 
it is just the class of work likely to bore the 
teacher thoroughly.** 

" None but the very fewest are aware that, 
among many thousands, perhaps only <me is 
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justified in describing himself literary, aiyl 
that all others who at their own risk try td be 
so deserve to be met with Homeric laughter 
by all competent men as a reward for every 
sentence they have ever had printed—^for it is 
truly a spectacle meet for the gods to see a 
literary Hej^aistos limping forward who would 
pretend tonel^ us to something. To educate 
men to earnest and inexorable habits and views, 
in this respect, should be the highest aim of all 
mental training, whereas the general laisser 
alter of the ' free personality' can be nothing 
else than the hall-mark of barbarism. From 
what I have said, however, it must be clear that, 
at least, in the teaching of German, no thought 
is given to culture ; something quite different is 
in view—^namely, the production of the afore¬ 
mentioned * free personality.' And so long 
as German public schools prepare the road for 
outrageous and irresponsible scribbling, so long 
as they do not regard the immediate and 
practical discipline of speaking and writing 
as their most holy duty, so long as they treat 
the mother tongue as if it were only a necessary 
evil or a dead body, I shall not regard these 
institutions as belonging to real culture.” 

” Everybody should himself be aware of 
the difficulties of the language: he should 
have learnt them from experience: after 
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loDxr seeking and straggling he must reach the 
path our great poets trod in order to be able 
to realise how lightly and beautifully they 
trod it. and how stiffly and swaggeringly the 
others follow at their heels. 


" Only by means of such discipline can the 
young man acquire that physical loathing for 
the beloved and much - admired ' elegance' 


of style of our newspaper manufacturers and 


novelists, and for the ‘ ornate style' of our 


literary men; by it- alone is he irrevocably 


devated at a stroke above a whole host of 


absurd questions and scruples, such, for in¬ 
stance. as whether Gutzkow and Auerbach 


are really poets, for his disgust at both will be 
so great that he will be unable to read them 
any longer, and thus the problem will be solved 
for him. Let no one imagine that it is an easy 
matter to develop this feeling to the extent 
necessary in order to have this physical loathing; 
but let no one hope to reach sound aesthetic 
judgments along any other road than the thorny 
one of language, and by this 1 do not mean 
philological research, but self-discipline in one's 
mother-tongue.” 


As Nietzsche rightly adds, not a suspicion 
of the relationship between the dassics them- 
sdves and dassical education seems to have 
pierced the antique walls of the public schools. 
How are pupils introduced to the masterpieces 
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of Greece and Rome ? Not by prelimina^ 
training in their mother-tongue, so that fhey 
might appreciate the noble languages of tlu 
ancient worlds ; not by fostering their judgment 
and esthetic taste, but by burying them under 
a heap of irrelevant detail, which should be 
reserved—if brought to their notice at all—until 
a much later period. They are, however, pre¬ 
sented at once with the mysteries of variant 
readings, to take an instance: they make their 
way helplessly through long-winded and often 
unnecessarily complex courses of grammar; 
and thus, by the time they have mastered the 
mythological, geographical, biographical, his¬ 
torical, and philological notes bearing on a 
particular passage, they find they have learnt 
perhaps six lines of Homer or Vergil—of whom 
they are now heartily sick. " Learnt,” we may 
say, but not from a cultural standpoint: merely 
from a scholastic standpoint; they are sufficiently 
crammed to enable them to answer some stupid 
examination questions touching the pay of 
certain squads of Cssar’s troops, or the number 
of ships in the famous Homeric catalogue. 
However senseless such questions may be, 
their correct answering brings credit on the 
school. Many English teachers * have pro¬ 
tested against this system; but the first steps 
towards improvement must apparently be taken 

* Vid* especially Dr. Henry Sweet’s Practical Study of 
Langua^ec. 
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b;]^ the examining bodies. In the meantime 
we need not be surprised if thoiisands of young 
men pass through our public schools and uni¬ 
versities with hatred instead of admiration 
for the classics of Greece and Rome. 

Philologists themselves begin their studies 
with too little reverence for the literatures of 


these mighty nations. " All of them,” says 
Nietzsche, ” with the most widely different 
aims in view, dig and burrow in Greek soil with 
a restlessness and blundering awkwardness that 
must surely be painfid to a true friend of an¬ 
tiquity.” 


Consciously or unconsciously, large numbers 
of them [Philologists] have concluded that it is 
hopeless and useless for them to come into direct 
contact with classical antiquity, hence they 
are inclined to look upon this study as barren, 
superseded, out-of-date. This herd has turned 
with much greater zest to the science of language: 
here in this wide expai^ of virgin soil, where 
even the most mediocre gifts can be turned to 
account, and where a kind of insipidity and 
dullness is even looked upon as decided talent, 
with the novelty and uncertainty of methods, 
and the constant danger of making fantastic 
mistakes—here, where dull regimental routine 
and discipline are desiderata—^here the new¬ 
comer is no longer frightened by the majestic 
and warning voice that rises from the ruins of 
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antiquity: here every one is welcomed w^th 
open arms, including even him who never 
arrived at any uncommon impression or note¬ 
worthy thought after a perusal of Sophocles 
and Aristophanes, with the result that they end 
in an etymological tangle, or are seduced into 
collecting the fragments of out-of-the-way dia¬ 
lects—and their time is spent in associating 
and dissociating, collecting and scattering, and 
running hither and thither consulting books. 
And such a usefully employed philologist would 
now fain be a teacheV! He now undertakes 


to teach the youth of the public schools some¬ 
thing about the ancient writers, although he 
himself has read them without any particular 
impression, much less with insight! What a 
dilemma 1 Antiquity has said nothing to him. 


consequently he has nothing to say about 
antiquity. A sudden thought strikes him: 
why is he a skilled philologist at all 1 Why 
did these authors write Latin and Greek 1 


And with a light heart he immediately begins 
to etymologise with Homer, calling Lithuanian 
or Ecclesiastical Slavonic, or, above all, the 


sacred Sanskrit, to his aid, as if Greek lessons 


were merdy the excuse for a genial intro¬ 
duction into the study of languages, and as if 
Homer were lacking in only one respect, namely, 
not being written in pre-Indogerxnmiic. Who¬ 
ever is acquainted with our present public 
schools well knows what a wide gulf separates 
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^eir teadiers from classicism, and how, from 
a feeling of this want, comparative philology 
and the allied professions have increased their 
numbers to such an unheard-of degree.” 

“ I may be wrong,” said the philosopher, 
” but I suspect that, owing to the way in which 
Latin and Greek are now taught in schools, the 
accurate grasp of these languages, the ability 
to speak and write them with ease, is lost, 
and that is something in which my own genera¬ 
tion distinguished its^—a generation, indeed, 
whose few survivors have by this time grown 
old; whilst, on the other hand, the present 
teachers seem to impress their pupils with the 
genetic and historical importance of the sub¬ 
ject to such an extent that, at best, their 
scholars ultimately turn into little Sanskritists, 
et 3 anological spitfires, or reckless conjecturers; 
but not one of them can read his Plato or 
Tacitus with pleasure, as we old folk can. The 
public schools may still be seats of learning: 
not, however, of fAe learning which, as it were, 
is only the natural and involuntary auxiliary 
of a culture that is directed towards the noblest 
en<^; but rather of that culture which might 
be compared to the hypertrophical swelling of 
an unh^thy body.” 

” Be careful to remember that tiiere are two 
things you must not confuse. A man must 
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learn a great deal that he may live and ta|:e 
part in the struggle for existence; but eve^ 
thing tlxat he as an individual learns aiid does 
with this end in view has nothing whatever to 
do with culture. This latter only takes its 
beginning in a sphere that lies far above the 
world of necessity, indigence, and struggle for 
existence. 

" True culture would scorn to contaminate 


itself with the needy and covetous individual; 
it well knows how to give the slip to the man 
who would fain employ it as a means of attain¬ 
ing to egoistic ends; and if anyone cherishes 
tlie belief that he has firmly secured it as a 
means of livelihood, and that he can procure 
the necessaries of life hy its sedulous cultiva¬ 
tion, then it suddenly steals away with noise¬ 
less steps and an air of derisive mockery. 

" I will thus ask you not to confoimd this 
culture, this sensitive, fastidious, ethereal god¬ 
dess, with that useful maid-of-all-work which 
is also called ' culture,* but which is only the 
intellectual servant and counsellor of one's 


practical necessities, wants, and means of 
livelihood. Every kind of training, however, 
which holds out the prospect of breadwinning 
as its end and aim, is not a training for culture 
as we imderstand the word; but merely a 
collection of precepts and dir^tions to ^ow 
how, in the struggle for existence, a man may 
preserve and protect his own person. It may 
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t>e freely admitted that for the great majority 
of •men such a course of instruction is of the 
highest importance ; and the more arduous the 
struggle is the more intensely must the young 
man strain every nerve to utilise his strength 
to the best advantage. 

" But—let no one think for a moment that 
the schools which urge him on to this struggle, 
and prepare him for it, are in any way seriously 
to be considered as establishments of culture. 
They are institutions which teach one how to 
take part in the battle of life; whether they 
promise to turn out civil servants, or merchants, 
or officers, or wholesale dealers, or farmers, or 
physicians, or men with a technical training. 
The regulations and standards prevailing at 
such institutions difter from those in a true 
educational institution ; and what in the latter 
is permitted, and even freely held out as often 
as p>ossible, ought to be considered as a criminal 
offence in the former.” 

From this it will be apparent that only a few 
select individuals are destined for culture in the 
hmt place, and that the remaining large number 
will form the great mass of the people, the public, 
the crew summed up in the type we know so 
well as *‘ the man in the street.” Unfortunately 
for culture, this vast herd has now attained to 
power in most European countries, and it is 
only among more civilised races (e.g. the Ma- 
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hommedans, Hindoos, Chinese, and Japane^) 
that great leaders and despots are still respeeted. 
The different aims of a cultural institution for 
the minority and a cultural institution for the 
majority are touched upon by Nietische in the 
following paragraphs: 

" You are now at the parting of the ways, 
and you now know where each pjath leads. 
If you take the one, your age will receive you 
with open arms, you will not find it wanting in 
honours and decorations: you will form one 
of an enormous rank and file ; and there will be 
as many people like-minded standing behind 
you as in front of you. And when the leader 
gives the word it vn)! be re-echoed from rank 
to rank. For here your first duty is this: 
to fight in rank and file; and your second: 
to annihilate all those who refuse to form part 
of the rank and file. On the other path you 
will have but few fellow-travellers: it is more 
arduous, winding, and precipitous; and those 
who take the first path will mock you, for your 
progress is more wearisome, and they will try 
to lure you over into their own ranks. When 
the two paths happen to cross, however, you 
will be rou^y handled and thrust aside, or 
else shunned and isolated. 

" Now take these two parties, so different 
from each other in every respect, and tell me 
what meaning an educational establishment 
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ivould have for them. That enormous horde, 
crhwding onwards on the first path towards 
its goal, would take the term to mean an in¬ 
stitution by which each of its members would 
become duly qualified to take his place in the 
rank and file, and would be purged of every¬ 
thing which would tend to make him strive 
after higher and more remote aims. 1 don’t 
deny, of course, that they can find pompous 
words in which to describe their aims : for 
example, they speak of ‘ the universal de¬ 
velopment of free personality upon a firm social 
national, and human basis,’ or they announce 
as their goal: ‘ The founding of the peaceful 
sovereignty of the people upon reason, education, 
and justice.' 

" An educational establishment for the other 
and smaller company, however, would be some¬ 
thing vastly different. They, would employ it 
to prevent themselves from being separated 
from one another and overwhelmed by the first 
huge crowd, to prevent their few select spirits 
from losing sight of their splendid and noble 
task through premature weariness, or from being 
turned aside from the true path, corrupted, or 
subverted. These select spirits must complete 
their work: that is the raUon d'Ure of their 
common institution—a work, indeed, which, 
as it were, must be free from subjective traces, 
and must further rise above the transient 
events of future times as the pure reflection of 
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the eternal and immutable essence of things. 
And all those who occupy places in that iAsti- 
tution must co-operate in the endeavour to 
engender men of genius by this purification 
from subjectiveness and the creation of the 
works of genius.” 


The last of these lectures is a sweeping indict¬ 
ment of the entire educational system of modem 
Germany; but when reading it we are shame¬ 
fully conscious that the arguments apply equally 
to England. A huge state machine which 
represses individual tendencies; which leaves 
blundering university students in their early 
twenties wondering what they are to do to 
” make their way in the world ” ; which is 
guided by the age instead of guiding the age; 
and whi<i knowingly or imknowingly repudiates 
culture in every form: can we not still find 
evidence enough in our country to justify Nietz¬ 
sche’s invectives ? Take the present state of 
art in England, as represented by Burlington 
House. Consider the present state of the British 
theatre—^if we can call a theatre British where 
nine plays out of ten are imported from America. 
Above aH, consider the present state of English 
literature, a subject which, indeed, it is rather 
painful to touch on. Think of the little honour 
paid to Meredith and Swinburne while they were 
alive, and all the clumsy criticisms passed upon 
them and their works when they died. True, 
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afe Arnold wrote, we may not know much about 
the*word Philistinism in England; but, then, 
they never spoke of solecisms at Soli. To 
know in what a state our neglect of culture has 
left us we have only to note the unconscious 
humour of newspaper criticisms on new plays, 
poems, and pictures. Think of the shocked 
Puritanism which, in London as well as in the 
provinces, objected to Salome dancers and living 
statuary. Think of the sleek Christians who 
object to bands in- the parks on Sundays—a 
natural consequence, of course, of undeveloped 
intelligence following the Christian antagonism 
to art in every form. Other instances could be 
cited by the dozen ; but we have no doubt that 
the cultured Continental reader who has paid 
a visit to this country has already given way to 
the Homeric ao-/9eo-ror yAo?. 

To conclude his lectures, Nietzsche endeavoured 
to convey to his audience what really happens 
when a genius is at length able to place himself 
at the head of his natural followers, and when the 
followers themselves have at length found the 
leader they have been consciously or unconsciously 
seeking. 

“ When leader and followers have at last 
met, woimded and sore, there is an impassioned 
feeling of rapture, like the echo of an ever- 
sounding lyre, a feeling which I can let you divine 
only by means of a simile. 
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“Have you ever, at a musical rehearsal, 
looked at the strange, shrivelled-up. good- 
natured species of men who usually form the 
German orchestra ? What changes and fluctua¬ 
tions we see in that capricious goddess ' form ’ 1 
What noses and ears, what clumsy, 
macabre movements I Just imagine for a mo¬ 
ment that you were deaf, and had never dreamed 
of the existence of sound or music, and that you 
were looking upon the orchestra as a company 
of actors, and tiying to enjoy their performance 
as a drama and nothing more. Undisturbed 
by the idealising effect of the sound, you could 
never see enough of the stem, medieval, wood¬ 
cutting movement of this comical spectacle, 
this harmonious parody on the homo sapiens. 

“ Now, on the other hand, assume that your 
musical sense has returned, and that your ears 
are opened. Look at the honest conductor at 
the head of the orchestra performing his duties 
in a dull, spiritless fashion: you no longer think 
of the comical aspect of the whole scene, you 
listen—but it seems to you that the spirit of 
tediousness spreads out from the honest con¬ 
ductor over all his companioi^. Now you see 
only toipidity and flabbiness, you hear only the 
trivial, the rhythmically inaccurate, and the 
melodiously trite. You see the orchestra only 
as an indifterent, ill-humoured, and even weari¬ 
some crowd of players. 

"But set a genius—a real genius—^in the 
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tnidst of this crowd; and you instantly per- 
cefve something almost incredible. It is as if 
this geniuSj in his lightning transmigration, 
had entered into these mechanical, lifeless 
bodies, and as if only one demoniacal eye gleamed 
forth out of them all. Now look and listen— 
you can never listen enough I When you 
again observe the orchestra, now loftily storm¬ 
ing, now fervently wailing, when you notice 
the quick tightening of every muscle and the 
rhythmical necessity of every gesture, then 
you too will feel what a pre-established harmony 
there is between leader and followers, and how 
in the hierarchy of spirits everything impels us 
towards the establishment of a like organisation. 
You can divine from my simile what I would 
tmderstand by a true educational institution, 
and why I am very far from recognising one 
in tlie present type of university.” 



CHAPTER V 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF SCHOPENHAUER’S PHILO¬ 
SOPHY TO A GERMAN CULTURE—PHILOSOPHY 
IN THE TRAGIC AGE OF GREECE—ON TRUTH 
AND LYING IN AN AMORAL SENSE—THOUGHTS 
OUT OF SEASON. ♦ 

T he Relationship of Schopenhauer’s Phil¬ 
osophy to a German Culture is a fragment 
composed in the autumn and winter of 1872. It 
is remarkable only as containing the germs of a 
few thoughts afterwards expanded and dealt with 
more fully in Schopenhauer as Educator. The 
Philosophy in the Tragic Age of Greece was 
sketched out in 1873 and then laid aside. Mm. 
Foeister-Nietzsche tells us f that her brother 
did not care to retouch his earlier works, more 
especially when, as in tlie case of the present 
fragment, his knowledge of the subject had con¬ 
siderably increased when he again took up the MS. 
in 1879 to prepare it for the press. It did not, 
however, appear during his lifetime. Of the 
three essays, the Philosophy in the Tragic Age of 
Greece is undoubtedly the most important. Al- 

* With the ezeeptioD cd the last'Oamed, all these were 
iss led posthumously, 
t Werk$. I, 530. 
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though only some thirty thousand words long, 
it gives an illuminating history of early Greek 
philosophy. (Nietzsche's original plan is indi¬ 
cated by a title he had in mind; The Ante- 
Platonic Philosophy, with the Interpretation of 
Select Fragments.) The object of the essay is 
indicated in the words which conclude his first 
preface, written in 1874: “ My task is to bring 
that to light which wc must alwa}^ love and 
honour, and which no later or more extensive 
knowledge will ever be able to take away from 
us: the great man." To find other works of 
equally deep learning, breadth of imagination, 
and felicity of style, we must turn to Dr. Gilbert 
Murray. The Truth and Lying was highly prized 
by Nietzsche himself, and he intended to expand 
it later into an essay uniform with those forming 
the Thoughts out of Season; but his constant 
travelling and ill-health never gave him time to 
do so. The essay thus remains a fragment—one, 
however, with unmistakable Nietzschian touches. 

We now come to the Thoughts out of Season. 
Four of these {David Strauss, History, Schopen¬ 
hauer, Wagner) were published between 1873 and 
1876; a fifth which, in order of composition, 
comes between the Schopenhauer and the Wagner, 
appeared posthumously. 

' " My four Thoughts out of Season are, above all 
things, bellicose," writes Nietzsche in the Ecce 
Homo.* " They show that I was no John-o'- 

• P-69' 
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Dreams; that it was a pleasure to me to drafv 
my sword—^perhaps also that my wrist Vas 
dangerously supple/’ He goes on to refer to the 
“ culture" of the time, which he despised so 
much : “ Without sei^e, without substance, with¬ 
out aim : nothing but a mere ‘ open mind,' ” and 
it is this culture especially which he hits hard in 
the David Strauss. The second Thought shows 
the evils of the S3rstem of teaching history d la 
Hegel. The Schopenhauer and the Wagner point 
out the way to a higher culture. As he himself 
remarks, however, the thoughts he credits f to 
Schopenhauer and Wagner were actually his own 
(v. p. 17). Bearing in mind this brief outline of 
the four Thoughts, the reader will be able to 
follow the excerpts given below. 

Of all the evil results due to the last contest 
with France, the most deplorable, perhaps, is 
that widespread and even universal error of 
public opinion and of all those who think 
publicly, that German culture was also victori- 
oxis in the struggle, and that it should be now, 
therefore, decked with garlands, as a fit recogni¬ 
tion of such extraordinary events and successes. 
This error is in the highest degree pernicious : 
not because it is an error—for there are illusions 
whiclr are both salutary and blessed—but b£$ 
cause it threatens to convert our victory into 
a signal defeat. A defeat ? I should say, 

t Ecc€ Homo, ^ 70. 
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^ther, into the uprooting of the German Mind 
for* the benefit of the “ German Empire ” 
{David Strauss, sec. i). 

German culture did not even help towards the 
success of our arms. Severe military discipline, 
natural bravery and sustaining power, the 
superior generalship, unity and obedience in the 
rank and file—in short, factors which have noth¬ 
ing to do with culture, were instrumental in 
making us conquer an opponent in whom the 
most essential of these factors was absent 
(sec. i). 

Provided that it were possible to direct that 
calm and tenacious bravery which the German 
opposed to the pathetic and spontaneous fury 
of the Frenchman, against the inward enemy, 
against the highly suspicious, and, at all events, 
unnative " cultivation ” which, owing to a 
dangerous mistmderstanding,. is called culture 
in Germany, then all hope of a really genuine 
German " culture "—the reverse of that “ culti¬ 
vation ”—would not be entirely lost. For the 
Germans have never known any lack of clear¬ 
sighted and heroic leaders, though these, often 
enough, probably, have lacked Germans. But 
whether it is possible to turn German bravery 
into a new direction seems to me to become ever 
feore and more doubtful; for I realise how 
fully convinced every one is that such a struggle 
and such bravery are no longer requisite; on 
the contrary, that most things are regulated as 
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satisfactorily as they can possibly be>-H[)r, at ^ 
events, that ever3rthmg of moment has long*ago 
been discovered and accomplished : in a word, 
that the best seed of culture is already sown 
everywhere, and is now either shooting up its 
fresh green blades, or, here and there, even 
bursting forth into luxuriant blossom. In this 
sphere not only happiness but ecstasy reigns 
supreme. I am conscious of this ecstasy and 
happiness in the ineffable, truculent assurance 
of German journalists and manufacturers of 
novels, tragedies, poems, and histories (for it 
must be clear that these people belong to one 
category), who seem to have conspired to im¬ 
prove the leisure and ruminative hours—that is 
to say, the “ intellectual lapses "—of the modem 
man, by bewildering him with their printed 
paper. Since the war, all is gladness, dignity, 
and self-consciousness in this merry throng. 
After the startling successes of German culture, 
it regards itself, not only as approved and sanc¬ 
tioned, but almost as sanctified. It therefore 
speaks with gravity, affects to apostrophise the 
German People, and issues complete works, 
after the manner of the classics; nor does it 
shrink from proclaiming in those journals which 
are open to it some few of its adherents as new 
German classical writers and model authoii. 
It might be supposed that the dangers of such 
an abuse of sucuss would be recognised by the 
more thoughtful and enlightened among culti- 
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fated Germans; or. at least, that these would 
fed how painful is the comedy that is being 
enacted around them : for what in truth could 
more readily inspire pity than the sight of a 
cripple strutting like a cock before a mirror, 
and exchanging complacent glances with his 
reflection ! But the '* scholar ” caste willingly 
allows things to remain as they are, and are too 
much concerned with their own affairs to busy 
themselves with the care of the German mind. 
Moreover, the units, of this caste are too thor¬ 
oughly convinced that their own scholarship is 
the ripest and most perfect fruit of the age—in 
fact, of all ages—to see any necessity for a care 
of German culture in general; since, in so far 
as they and the legion of their brethren are con¬ 
cerned, preoccupations of this order have every¬ 
where been, so to speak, surpassed. The more 
conscientious observer, more particularly if he be 
a foreigner, cannot help noticing withal that no 
great disparity exists between that which the 
German regards as his culture and that other 
triumphant culture of the new German classics, 
save in respect of the quantum of knowledge. 
Everywhere, where knowledge and not ability, 
where information and not art, hold the first 
rank—everywhere, therefore, where life bears 
testimony to the kind of culture extant, there is 
now only one specific German culture—and this 
is the culture that is supposed to have con¬ 
quered France ? The contention appears to be 
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altogether too preposterous. It was solely ^o 
the more extensive knowledge of the Gei^an 
officers, to the superior training of their soldiers, 
and to their more scientific military strategy, 
that all impartial judges, and even the Fren^ 
nation, in the end. ascribed the victory. To 
speak of German scholarship and culture as 
having conquered, therefore, can only be the 
outcome of a misapprehension, probably result¬ 
ing from the circumstance that every precise 
notion of culture has now vanished from Ger¬ 
many (sec. i). 

Culture is, before all things, the unity of 
artistic style, in every expression of the life of a 
people. Abundant knowledge and learning, 
however, are not essential to it, nor are they the 
sign of its existence; and, at a pinch, they 
might coexist much more harmoniously with the 
very opposite of culture—with barbarity: that 
is to say, with a complete lack of style, or with a 
riotous jumble of all styles (sec. i). 

The belief seems to be rife that we are in 
possession of a genuine culture, and the enor¬ 
mous incongruity of this triumphant satisfac¬ 
tion in the face of the inferiority which should 
be patent to all, seems only to be noticed by the 
few and select. For all those who think with 
the public mind have blindfolded their ey^ 
and closed their ears. The incongruity is not 
even acknowledged to exist. How is this 
possible ? What power is sufficiently influential 
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deny this existence ? What species of men 
milst have attained to supremacy in Germany 
that feelings which are so strong and simple 
should be denied or prevented from obtain¬ 
ing expression ? This power, this species of 
men, I will name—they are the PhiHsHnes of 
Culture. 

As every one knows, the word " Philistine " 
is borrowed from the vernacular of student-life, 
and, in its widest and most popular sense, it 
signifies the reverse of a son of the Muses, of an 
artist, and of the genuine man of culture. The 
Philistine of culture, however, the study of 
whose type and the hearing of whose confessions 
(when he makes them) have now become tire¬ 
some duties, distinguishes himself from the 
general notion of the order “ Philistine ” by 
means of a superstition: he fancies that he is 

himself a son of the Muses and a man of culture. 

♦ 

This incomprehensible error clearly shows that 
he does not even know the difiference between a 
Philistine and his opposite. We must not be 
surprised, therefore, if we find him, for the most 
part, solemnly protesting that he is no Philistine. 
Owing to this lack of self-knowledge, he is con¬ 
vinced that his “ culture ” is the consummate 
manifestation of real German culture; and, 
ilnce he ever3^here meets witii scholars of his 
own type, since all public institutions, whether 
schools, universities, or academies, are so 
organised as to be in complete harmony with 
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his education and needs, wherever he goes 
bears with him the triumphant feeling tlidt he 
is the worthy champion of prevailing German 
culture, and he frames his pretcnsi^is. and 
claims accordingly (sec. 2). 

While professing to hate every form of 
fanaticism and intolerance, what they [the 
Culture»Philistines] really hated, at bottom, 
was the dominating genius and the tyranny of 
the real claims of culture. Tliey therefore con¬ 
centrated and utilised all their forces in those 
quarters where a fresh and vigorous movement 
was to be expected, and then paralysed, stupe¬ 
fied, and tore it to shreds. In ^is way, a 
philosophy which veiled the Philistine confes¬ 
sions of its founder beneath neat twists and 
Nourishes of language proceeded further to dis- 
X)ver a formula for the canonisation of the 
commonplace. It expatiated upon the rational¬ 
ism of all reality, and thus ingratiated itself 
with the Culture-Pliilistine, who also loves neat 
twists and flourishes, and who, above all, con¬ 
siders himself real, and regards his reality as 
the standard of reason for the world. From this 
time forward he began to allow every one, and 
even himself, to reflect, to investigate, to 
sestheticise, and, more particularly, to make 
poetry, music, and even pictures—not to m&i-. 
tion systems of philosophy; provided, of course, 
that everything were done according to the old 
pattern, and that no assault were made upon the 
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*' r^onable *’ and the “ real —^that is to say, 
upon the Philistine (sec. 2). 

Concerning Culture-Philistinism, David Strauss 
mak^ a double confession, by word and by 
deed; that is to say, by the word of the confessor, 
and the act of the writer. His book entitled. 
The Old Faith and the New, is, first in regard to 
its contents, and secondly in regard to its being 
a book and a literary production, an tm- 
interrupted confession; while, in the very fact 
that he allows himself to write confessions at all 
about faith, there already lies a confession. 
Presumably, every one seems to have the right 
to compile an autobiography after his fortieth 
year; for the humblest amongst us may have 
experienced things, and may have seen them at 
such close quarters, that the recording of them 
may prove of use and value to the thinker. But 
to write a confession of one’s faith cannot but be 
regarded as a thousand times more pretentious, 
since it takes for granted that the writer attaches 
worth, not only to the experiences and investiga¬ 
tions of his life, but also to his beliefs. Now, 
what the nice thinker will require to know, above 
all else, is the kind of faith which happens to be 
compatible with natures of the Straussian order, 
a^ what it is they have " half dreamily con- 
^jured up ” concerning matters of which those 
alone have the right to speak who are acquainted 
with them at first hand. Whoever would have 
desired to possess the confessions, say, of a 

N 
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Ranke or a Mommsen ? And these men were 
scholars and historians of a very different stamp 
from David Strauss. If, however, they had ever 
ventured to interest us in their faith instead of 
in their scientific investigations, we should have 
felt that they were overstepping their limits in a 
most irritating fashion. Yet Strauss does this 
when he discusses his faith. Nobody wants to 
know anything about it, save, perhaps, a few 
bigoted opponents of the Straussian doctrines, 
who, suspecting as they do, a substratum of 
Satanic principles beneath these doctrines, hope 
that he may compromise his learned utterances 
by revealing the nature of these principles. 
TTiese clumsy creatines may, perhaps, have 
found what ^ey sought in his last book; but 
we, who had no occasion to suspect a Satanic 
substratum, discovered nothing of the sort, 
and would have felt rather pleased than not had 
we been able to discern even a dash of the 
diabolical in any part of the volume. But 
surely no evil spirit could speak as Strauss 
spealb of his new faith. In fact, spirit in 
general seems to be altogether foreign to the 
book—more particularly the spirit of genius 

(s 4) 

Strauss strongly resented the action of ^ne 
of hb opponents who happened to refer tomw*- 
reverence for Lessing ... the fact that Strauss 
fosters these feeli^ towards Lessing has 
always excited my suspicion; I find the same 
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warmth for Lessing raised almost to heat in 
Gefvinus—yea, on the whole, no great German 
writer is so popular among little German writers 
as Lessing is ; but for all that they deserve no 
thanks for their predilection ; for what is it in 
sooth that they praise in Lessing ? At one 
moment it is his catholicity—the fact that he 
was critic and poet, archseologist and philosopher, 
dramatist and theologian. Anon, “ it is the 
unity in him of the writer and the man, of the 
head and the heart.”- The last quality, as a rule, 
is just as characteristic of the great writer as of 
the little one; as a rule, a narrow head agrees 
only too fatally with a narrow heart. And as 
to the catholicity, this is no distinction, more 
especially when, as in Lessing’s case, it was a 
dire necessity. What astonishes one in regard 
to Lessing-enthusiasts is rather that they have 
no conception of the devouring necessity which 
drove him on through life and to this catholicity ; 
no feeling for the fact that such a man is too 
prone to consume himself rapidly, like a flame ; 
nor any indignation at the thought that the 
vulgar narrowness and pusillanimity of his 
whole environment, especially of his learned 
contemporaries, so saddened, tormented, and 
stifled the tender and ardent creature that he 
WBS, that the very universality for which he is 
praised should give rise to feelings of the deepest 
compassion. ” Have pity on the exceptional 
man I ” Goethe cries to us; ” for it was his lot to 
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live in such a wretched age that his life was one 
long polemical effort.” How can ye, my worthy 
Philistines, think of Lessing without shame ? 
He who was ruined precisely on account of your 
stupidity, while struggling with your ludicrous 
fetishes and idols, with the defects of your 
titieatres, scholars, and theologists, without once 
daring to attempt that daring flight for which 
he had been bom. And what are your feelings 
when ye think of Winckelmenn, who, in order 
to turn his eyes from your grotesque puerilities, 
went begging to the Jesuits for help, and whose 
ignominious conversion dishonours not him, 
but you? Dare ye mention Schiller's name 
without blushing ? Look at his portrait. See 
the flashing eyes that glance contemptuously 
over your hea^, the deadly red cheek—^o these 
things mean nothing to you ? In him ye had 
such a magnificent and divine toy that ye shat¬ 
tered it. Suppose, for a moment, it had been 
possible to deprive this harassed and hunted life 
of Goethe’s friendship, ye would then have been 
responsible for its still earlier end. Ye have had 
no filler in any one of the life-works of your 
great geniuses, and yet ye would make a dogma 
to the effect that no one is to be helped in the 
future. But for every one of them, ye wye 
” the resistance of the obtuse world,” whiwi* 
Goethe called by its name in his epilogue to The 
BM \ for all of them ye were Ae grumbling 
imbeciles, or the envious bigots, or the malicious 
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Egoists : in spite of you each of them created his 
works, against you each directed his attacks, 
and thanks to you each prematurely sank, while 
his work was still unfinished, broken and be¬ 
wildered by the stress of the battle (sec. 4). 

A corpse is a pleasant thought for a worm, and 
a worm is a dreadful thought for every living 
creature. Worms fancy their kingdom of 
heaven in a fat body ; professors of philosophy 
seek theirs in rummaging among Schopenhauer’s 
entrails (sec. 6). 

Nietzsche afterwards proceeds to comment on 
the religious formulae and criticisms put forth in 
Strauss's book, a matter which would not be very 
interesting to the English reader unless several 
sections of the book were quoted in full. I there¬ 
fore pass over these to quote some remarks which 
are as applicable to England and America to-day 
as they were to Germany in 1873. 

The notion >^diich the Culture-Philistine has of 
a classic and standard author speaks eloquently 
for his pseudo-culture—^he who only shows his 
strength by opposing a really artistic and 
severe style, and who, thanks to the persistence 
of the opposition, finally arrives at a certain 
qpiformity of expression, which again almost 
• appears to possess unity of genuine style. In 
view, therefore, of the right which is granted to 
every one to experiment with the language, how 
is it possible at all for individual authors to 
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discover a generally agreeable to 
so generally interesting in them ? In the'first 
place, a negative quality—the total lack of 
oifensiveness : but every really productive Uiing 
is o^ensive. The greater part of a German's 
daily reading matter is undoubtedly sought 
either in the pages of newspapers, periodicals, or 
reviews. The language of these journals gradu¬ 
ally stamps itself on his brain, by means of its 
steady drip, drip, drip of similar phrases and 
similar words. And, since he generally devotes 
to reading those hours of the day during which 
his exhausted brain is in any case not inclined to 
offer resistance, his ear for his native tongue so 
slowly but surely accustoms itself to this every¬ 
day German that it ultimately cannot endure 
its absence without pain. But the manufactur¬ 
ers of these newspapers are, by virtue of their 
trade, most thoroughly inured to the effluvia of 
this journalistic jargon ; they have literally lost 
all taste, and their palate is rather gratified than 
not by the most corrupt and arbitrary innova¬ 
tions. Hence the tutii unisono wi& which, 
despite the general lethai^ and sickliness, every 
fresh solecism is greeted ; it is with such impu¬ 
dent corruptions of the language that her hire¬ 
lings are avenged against her for the incredjj^le 
boredom she imposes ever more and more up9% 
them. I remember having read “ an appeal to 
the German nation,” by Berthold Auerbach, in 
which every sentence was un-German, distorted, 
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d!iid false, and which, as a whole, resembled a 
sot^ess mosaic of words cemented together with 
international syntax. As to the disgracefully 
slipshod German with which Edward Devricnt 
solemnised the death of Mendelssohn, I do not 
even wish to do more than refer to it. A gram¬ 
matical error—and this is the most extraordinary 
feature of the case—does not therefore seem an 
offence in any sense to our Philistine, but a most 
delightful restorative in the barren wilderness of 
everyday German.^ He still, however, con¬ 
sider all reaUy productive things to be offensive. 
The wholly bombastic, distorted, and threadbare 
syntax of the modem standard author—^yea, 
even his ludicrous neologisms—are not only 
tolerated, but placed to his credit as the spicy 
element in his works. But woe to the stylist 
with character, who seeks as earnestly and per¬ 
sistently to avoid the trite phrases of everyday 
parlance, as the “ yester-night monster blooms 
of modem ink-flingers,” as Schopenhauer says 1 
When platitudes, hackneyed, feeble, and vulgar 
phrases are the rule, and the bad and the corrupt 
become refreshing exceptions, then all that is 
strong, distinguished, and beautiful perforce 
acquires an evil odour. From which it follows 
that, in Germany, the well-known experience 
^*which befell the normally built traveller in the 
land of hunchbacks is constantly being repeated. 
It will be remembered that he was so shame¬ 
fully insulted there, owing to his quaint figure 
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and lack of dorsal convexity, that a priest hadat 
last to harangue the people in his behalf as 
follows : " My bretliren, rather pity this poor 
stranger, and present thank-offerings unto the 
gods, that ye are blessed with such attractive 
gibbosities.” 

If any one attempted to compose a positi^re 
grammar out of the intemationd German style 
of to-day, and wished to trace the unwritten 
and unspoken laws followed by every one, 
he would get the most extraorduiary notions 
of stylo and rhetoric. He would meet with 
laws which are probably nothing more than 
reminiscences of bygone scliooldays, vestiges 
of impositions for Latin prose, and results 
perhaps of choice readings from French novelists, 
over whose incredible crudeness every decently 
educated Frenchman would have the right to 
laugh. But no conscientious native of Germany 
seems to have given a thought to these extra¬ 
ordinary notions under the yoke of which almost 
every German lives and writes. 

The reader should have little difficulty in 
calling to mind well-known English and American 
authors to whom these remarks apply. Nietzsche 
concludes his essay by quoting some specimens 
of Strausses style and analysing them. 

The Use and Abuse of Hisiory is an outcry 
against Hegelism as represented in the study 
of history in German colleges and universities. 
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*^With Nietzsche the historical sense becomes 
a 'malady from which men suffer/ the world- 
process an illusion, evolutionary theories a 
subtle excuse for inactivity. History is for the 
few not the many, for the man not the youth, 
for the great not the small—^who are broken 
and bewildered by it. It is the lesson of re¬ 
membrance, and few are strong enough to bear 
that lesson. History has no meaning except 
as the servant of light and action : and most of 
us can only act if w.e forget. . . . Turning from 
history to the historian [Nietzsche] condemns 
the ‘ noisy little fellows * who measure the 
motives of the great men of the past by their 
own, and use the past to justify their present.** * 

“ I hate everything that merely instructs me 
without increasing or directly quickening my 
activity.” These words of. Gwthe, like a 
sincere ceterum censeo, may well stand at the 
head of m3nhbughts on the worth and worth¬ 
lessness of liistory. I will show in them why 
instruction that does not “ quicken,** know¬ 
ledge that slackens the reins of activity, why, 
in fact, liistory, in Goethe’s phrase, must be 
serious, ‘‘ hated ** as a costly and superfluous 
luxury of the imderstanding: for we are still 

want of the necessaries of life, and the super¬ 
fluous is an enemy to the necessary. We do 

^ Mr. Adriao CoUina in his Introduction to the English 
translation of Thoughts o%U of Season, V<^ IL 
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need history, but quite differently from the 
jaded idlers in the garden of knowledge, llbw- 
ever grandly they may look down on our rude 
and unpicturesque requirements. In other 
words, we need it for life and action, or to 
excuse a selfish life and a cowardly or base 
action. We would serve history only in so far 
as it serves life ; but to value its study beyond 
a certain point mutilates and degrades life: 
and this is a fact that certain marked symptoms 
of our time make it as necessary as it may be 
painful to bring to the test of experience. . . . 
These thoughts are “ out of season ** because 
I am trying to represent something of which 
the age is rightly proud—its historical culture 
—as a fault and a defect in our time, believing, 
as I do, that we are all suffering from a malignant 
historical fever, and should at least recognise 
the fact {History, Preface). 

The beast lives unhistorically; for it goes 
into the present, like a number, without 
leaving any curious remainder. It cannot 
dissimulate, it conceals nothing; at every 
moment it seems what it actually is, and thus 
can be nothing that is not honest. But man 
is alwa}^ resisting the great and continually 
increasing weight of the past; it presses him 
down and bows his shoulders; he travels wi ttw 
a dark mvisible burden that he can plausibly 
disown, and is only too glad to disown in con- 
wrse with his fellows—^in order to excite 
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their envy. And so it hurts him, like the thought 
of* a lost Paradise, to see a herd grazing, or, 
nearer still, a child, that has nothing yet of 
the past to disown, and plays in a happy blind* 
ness between the walls of the past and the 
future (sec. i). 

If happiness and the chase for new happiness 
keep aHve in any sense the will to live, no 
philosophy has perhaps more truth than the 
cynic’s : for the beast’s happiness, like that 
of the perfect cynic, is the visible proof of the 
truth of cynicism. The smallest pleasure, if 
it be only continuous and make one happy, 
is incomparably a greater happiness than the 
more intense pleasure that comes as an episode, 
a wild freak, a mad interval between ennui, 
desire, and privation. But in the smallest 
and greatest happiness there is always one 
thing that makes it happiness: the power of 
forgetting, or, in more learned phrase, the 
capacity of feeling “ unhistoiically ” through¬ 
out its duration. One who cannot leave him- 
. self behind on the threshold of the moment, 
and forget the past, who cannot stand on a 
single point, like a goddess of victory, with¬ 
out fear or giddiness, will never know what 
•happiness is; and, worse still, will never 
do anything to make othem happy {sec. i). 

History, so far as it serves life, serves an 
unhistorical power, and will thus never be¬ 
come a pure science like mathematics. The 
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question how far life needs sud:i a service is 
one of the most serious questions affecling 
the well-being of a man, a people, and a culture. 
For by excess of history life becomes maimed 
and degenerate, and is followed by the degenera¬ 
tion of history as well. 

Tlie fact that life does need the service of 
history must be as clearly grasped as that 
an excess of history hurts it; this will be 
proved later. History is necessary to the living 
man in three ways : in relation to his action 
and struggle, his conservatism and reverence, 
his suffering and his desire for deliverance. 
These three relations answer to the three kinds 


of history—so far as they can be distinguished— 
the monumental, the antiquarian, and the 
critical. 


Histoiy is above all necessary to the man of 
action and power who fights a great fight and 
needs examples, teachers, and comforters; 
he cannot find them among his contemporaries. 
It was necessary in this sense to Schiller; 
for our time is so evil, Goethe says, that the 
poet meets no nature that will profit him, 
among living men. Polybius is thinking of 
the active man when he calls political history 
the true preparation for governing a States 
it is the great teacher, that shows us how tom 
bear steadfastly the reverses of fortune, by 
reminding us what others have suffered. Who¬ 
ever has learned to recognise this meaning in 
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history must hate to see curious tourists and 
lalwrious beetie-hunters ciunbihg’ up the great 
pyramids of antiquity. He does not wish to 
meet the idler who is rushing tlirough tlie 
picture-galleries of the past for a new distrac¬ 
tion or sensation, where he himself is look¬ 
ing for example and encouragement (secs, i 
and 2). 

Secondly, history is necessary to the man 
of conservative and reverent nature, who looks 
back to the origins-of his existence with love 
and trust; through it he gives tlianks for life. 
He is careful to preserve what survives from 
ancient da}^, and will reproduce the conditions 
of his own upbringing for those who come after 
him ; thus he does life a service. The posses¬ 
sion of his ancestors’ furniture changes its 
meaning in his sou!: for his soul is rather 
possessed by it. All that is small and limited, 
mouldy and obsolete, gains a worth and in¬ 
violability of its own from the conservative 
and reverend soul of the antiquary migrating 
into it, and building a secret nest there. The 
history of his town becomes the history of 
himself; he looks on the walls, the turreted 
gate, the town council, the fair, as an illus¬ 
trated diary of his youth, and sees himself in 
•it all—^his strength, industry, desire, reasons, 
faults, and follies (see. 3). 

The greatest value of this antiquarian spirit 
of reverence lies in the simple emotions of 
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pleasure and content that it lends to the drab, 
rough, even painful circumstances of a nation’s 
or individual’s life: Niebuhr confesses tliat 
he could live happily on a moor among free 
peasants with a history, and would never 
feel the want of art (sec. 3). 

Here we see dearly how necessary a third 
way of looking at the past is to man, beside 
the other two. This is tlie ” critical ” way; 
which is also in the service of life. Man must 
have the strength to break up the past; and 
apply it, too, in order to live. He must bring 
the past to the bar of judgment, interrogate 
it remorselessly, and finally condemn it. Every 
past is worth condemning: this is the rule in 
mortal affairs, which alwa}^ contain a large 
measure of human power and human weakness. 
It is not justice that sits in judgment here; 
nor mercy that proclaims the verdict; but 
only life, the (hm, driving force that insatiably 
desires—itself. Its sentence is always un¬ 
merciful, always unjust, as it never flows from 
a pure fountain of knowledge: though it 
would generally turn out the same, if Justice 
herself delivered it. For everything that 
is bom is worthy of being destroyed: better 
were it then that nothing should be bomi” 
It requires great strength to be able to live* 
and forget how far life and justice are one. 
Lutlier himself once said that the world only 
arose by an oversight of God : if He had ever 
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dreamed of heavy ordnance, He would never 
have created it (sec. 3). 

This is how history can serve life. Every 
man and nation neecb a certain knowledge of 
the past, whether it be through monumental, 
antiquarian, or critical history, according to 
his objects, powers, and necessities. The 
need is not that of the mere thinkers who only 
look on at life, or the few who desire know¬ 
ledge and can only be satisfied with know¬ 
ledge ; but it has always a reference to the end 
of life, and is under its absolute rule and direc¬ 
tion. This is the natural relation of an age, a 
culture, and a people to history; hunger is its 
source, necessity its norm, the inner plastic 
power assigns its limits. The knowledge of 
the past is only desired for the service of the 
future and the present, not to weaken the 
present or undermine a li^^ng future. All 
this is as simple as truth itself, and quite con¬ 
vincing to any one who is not in the toils of 
“ historical deduction ” (sec. 4). 

Let me give a picture of the spiritual events 
in the soul of the modem man. Historical 
knowledge streams upon him from sources that 
are inexhaustible, strange incoherencies come 
together, memory opens all its gates, and yet is 
• never open wide enough, nature busies her¬ 
self to receive all the foreign guests, to honour 
them and put them in their places. But they 
are at war with each other: violent measures 
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seem necessary, in order to escape destruction 
one's self. It becomes seccmd nature to grow 
gradually accustomed to this irregular and 
stormy home-life, though this second nature 
is unquestionably weaker, more restless, more 
radically tmsound than the first. The modem 
man carries inside him an enormous heap of 
indigestible knowledge-stones that occasionally 
rattle together in his body, as the fairy tale 
has it. And the rattle reveals the most striking 
characteristics of these modem men, the oppo¬ 
sition of something inside them to which noth¬ 
ing external corresponds; and the reverse. 
The ancient nations knew nothing of this. 
Knowledge, taken in excess without hunger, 
even contrary to desire, has no more the effect 
of transforming the external life; and remains 
hidden in a chaotic inner world that the modern 
man has a curious pride in calling his “ real 
personality." He has the substance, he says, 
and only wants the form; but this is quite 
an unreal opposition in a living thing. Our 
modem culture is for that reason not a living 
one, because it cannot be understood without 
that opposition. In otlier words, it is not a 
real cultiire, but a kind of knowledge about 
culture, a complex of various thoughts and 
fedin^ about it, from which no decision as to*' 
its direction can come. . . . The “ inner life " 
is now the only thing that matters to education, 
and all who see it hope that the education 
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may not fail by being too indigestible. Imagine 
a Greek meeting it; he would observe that 
for modem men " education ” and historical 
education" seem to mean the same thing, 
with the difference that the one phrase is 
longer. And if he spoke of his own theory, 
that a man can be very well educated 
without any history at all, people would shake 
their heads and think they had not heard aright. 
The Greeks, the famous people of a past still 
near to us, had the “ unhistorical sense" 
strongly developed in the period of their greatest 
power. If a typical child of his age were trans> 
ported to that world by some enchantment, 
he would probably find the Greeks very " un¬ 
educated." And that discovery would betray 
the closely guarded secret of modem culture 
to the laughter of the world. For we modems 
have nothing of our own. We only become 
worth notice by filling ourselves to overflowing 
with foreign customs, arts, philosophies, re¬ 
ligions, and sciences: we are wandering en¬ 
cyclopaedias, as an ancient Greek who had 
strayed into our time would probably tell us. 
But the only value of an encyclopaedia lies in 
the inside, in the contents, not in what is 
written outside, in the binding or the wrapper. 
^And so the whole of modem culture is essentially 
i ntemal: the bookbinder prints something like 
this on the cover: " Manual of Internal Culture 
for External Barbarians " (sec. 4). 
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An excess of histoiy seems to be an enemy to 
the life of a time, and dangerous in 6ve wbys. 
Firstly, the contrast of inner and outer is 
emphasised, and peisonality weakened. 
Secondly, the time comes to imagine that it 
possesses the rarest of virtues, justice, to a 
h^her degree than any other time. Thirdly, 
the instincts of a nation are thwarted, the 
maturity of the individual arrested no less 
than that of the whole. Fourthly, we get the 
belief in the old age of mankind, the belief, 
at all times harmful, that we are late survivals, 
mere Epigoni. Lastly, an age reaches a 
dangerous condition of irony with r^ard to 
itself, and a still more dangerous state of 
cynicism, when a cunning egoistic theory of 
action is matured that maims and at last 
destroys the vital strength (sec. 5). 

Great learning and great shcdlowness* go 
together very well under one hat (sec. 6). 

If you live yourselves back into the history 
of great men, you will find in it the high com- 
mand to come to maturity and leave that 
blighting system of cultivation ofiered by your 
time: which sees its own profit in not aUowing 
you to become ripe, that it may use and dominate 
you whilst you are yet unripe, And if you 
want biographies, do not look for those with 
the legend, Mr. S<Hini-so and His Times, but 
for one whose title-page might be inscribed, 
A Fighter Against His Time. Feast your souls 
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on Plutarch, and dare to believe in yourselves 
vdien you believe in his heroes.* 

What the Florentines did under the influence 
of Savonarola’s exhortations, when they made 
the famous holocaust of pictures, manuscripts, 
masks, and mirrors, Christianity would like to 
do with every culture that allured to further 
effort, and bore that memento vivere on its 
standard. . . . The memento mori, spoken to 
humanity as well as the individual, was a 
sting that never ceased to pain, the crown of 
medieval knowledge and consciousness. The 
opposite message of a later time, memento 
vivere, is spoken rather timidly, without the 
full power of the lungs ; and there is something 
almost dishonest about it (sec. 8). 

1 believe there has been no dangerous turning- 
point in the progress of German culture in 
thhr century that has not been made more 
dangerous by the enormous and still living 
influence of th^ Hegelian philosophy. The 
beUef that one is a late-comer in the world is, 
anyhow, harmful and degrading: but it must 
appear frightful and devastating when it raises 
our late-comer to godhead, by a neat turn of 
the wheel, as the true meaning and object of all 
past creation, and his conscious misery is set 


* It may be recoQeeted that a curioos set of fanatics, 
contemptuously dubbed “ the heathens by the Cromwellian 
party, had a similar object in view daring the time of the 
coou^ wealth. 
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up as the perfection of the world’s histoiy. 
Such a point of view has accustomed * the 
Germans to talk of a “world-process," and 
justify their own time as its necessary result 
{sec. 6). 

The man who has once learnt to crook the 
knee and bow the head before the power of 
history, nods “ yes ” at last, like a Chinese 
doll, to every power, whether it be a govern¬ 
ment or a public opinion or a numerical ma¬ 
jority ; and his limbs move correctly as the 
power pulls the string. If each success have 
come by a “ rational necessity," and every 
event show the logic or the “ idea ” then— 
down on your knees quickly, and let every step 
in the ladder of success have its reverence ! 
There are no more living mythologies, you say ? 
Religions are at their last gasp } Look at the 
religion of the power of history, and the priests 
of the mythology of Ideas, with their scarred 
knees! Do not aU the virtues follow in the 
train of this new faith ? (sec. 8) 

Hegel once said, “When ^e spirit makes 
a fresh start, we philosophers are at hand." 
Our time did make a fr^ start—into irony, 
and lo! Edward von Hartmann was at hand, 
with his famous philosophy of the Unconscious 
—or, more plainly, the philosophy of unconscious 
irony. We have seldom read a more jovial 
production, a greater philosophical joke, than 
Hartmann's book. Any one whom it does not 
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fully enlighten about ** becoming/' who is not 
swept and garnished throughout by it, is ready 
to become a monument of the past himself. 
The beginning and end of the world-process, 
from the first throb of consciousness to its 
final leap into nothingness, with the task of our 
generation settled for it—all drawn from that 
clever fount of inspiration, the Unconscious, 
and glittering in Apocalyptic l^ht, imitating 
an honest seriousness to the life, as if it were 
a serious philosophy and not a huge joke— 
such a system shows its creator to be one of 
the first philosophical parodists of all time. 
Let us then sacrifice on his altar, and offer 
the inventor of tlie true universal medicine a 
lock of hair, in Schlciermachcr’s phrase. For 
what medicine would be more salutary to 
combat the excess of historical cidture 
than Hartmann’s parody • of the world’s 
history ? 

If we wished to express in the fewest words 
what Hartmann really has to tell us from his 
mephitic tripod of unconscious irony, it would 
be something like this: our time could only 
remain as it is, if men should become thoroughly 
sick of this existence. And I fervently believe 
he is right. The frightful petrifaction of the 
time, the restless rattle of the ghostly bones, 
held naively up to us by Pavid Strauss as the 
most beautiful fact of all—^is justified by Hart¬ 
mann not only from the past, m cattsis e^cienH- 
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bus, but also from the future, ex causa finali 
(sec. 9). 

There are perhaps a hundred men now who 
know what poetry is; perhaps in another cen¬ 
tury there will be a hundred more who have 
learned in the meantime what culture and 
that the Gennans have had as yet no culture, 
however proudly they may talk about it. 
The general satisfaction of the Gennans at 
their culture will seem as foolish and incredible 
to such men as tlie once lauded classicism of 
Gottsched, or tlie reputation of Ramler as 
the Gcnnan Pindar, seemed to us. They will 
perhaps think this “ culture ” to be merely a 
kind of knowledge about culture, and a false 
and superficial knowledge at that. False and 
superficial, because the Germans endured the 
contradiction between life and knowledge, and 
did not see what was cliaractenstic in the 
culture of really educated peoples, that it can 
only rise and bloom from life. But by the 
Germans it is worn like a paper flower or spread 
over like the icing on a cake, and so must re¬ 
main a useless lie for ever. 

The education of youth in Germany start* 
from this false and unfruitful idea of culture. 
Its aim, when faced squarely, is not to foam 
the liberally educated man, but th professor, 
the man of science, who wants to be able to 
make use of his science as soon as possible, 
and stands on one side in order to see life dearly. 



Nietzsche’s attitude towards Schopenhauer 
has already beer, referred fo (p. 2i). Nietzsche 
clearly explaina in the Ecce Homo that "not 
S'*hopenhauPT as Educator is in question, but 
his opposite, N'etzsche a& Educator." He read 
his own thoughts into Schopenhauer, and thus 
made him his ideal for a time. The reader 
will thus bear in mihd that any praise given to 
Schopenhauer m this essay is intended for 
Nietzsche’s idu«l Schopenhauer—i.e. Nietzsche 
himself or Zaratliustra—and not the real Schopen¬ 
hauer, fron. whom Nietzsche afterwards turned 
away in di&g^’st. 

When traveller, who had seen many 
countries r’>d nations and continents, was 
asked wOat common attribute he had found 
existmg among men, he answered, “ They have 
a tendency to sloth." Many may think that 
tV duller truth would have been, " They are 
tunid." They hide themselves behind 
" manners " and " opinions." At bottom every 
man knows well enough that he is a imique 
• being, only once on this earth; and by no 
extraordi’ ary chance will such a marvellously 
picturesque piece of diversity in unity as he 
is, ever be put together a second time. He 
knows this, but hides it like an evil conscience ; 
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and why ? From fear of his neighbour, who 
looks for the latest conventionalities in him, 
and is wrapped up in them himself. But what 
is it that forces the man to fear his neighbour, 
to think and act with his herd, and not seek 
his own joy ? Shyness, perhaps, in a few rare 
cases, but in the majority it is idleness, the 
“ taking things easily,” in a word the ” tendency 
to sloth,” of which the traveller spoke. He was 
right; men are more slothful than timid, and 
their greatest fear is of the burdens that an 
uncompromising honesty and nakedness of 
speech and action would lay on them. It is 
only the artists who hate this lazy wandering 
in borrowed manners and ill-fitting opinions, 
and discover the secret of the evil conscience, 
the truth that each human being is a unique 
marvel. The man who will not belong to the 
general mass has only to stop ” taking himself 
easily ” ; to follow his conscience, which cries 
out to him, ” Be thyself I all that thou doest and 
thinkest and desirest, is not—thyself 1 ” (sec. i). 

There is no more desolate or Ishmaelitish 
creature in nature than the man who has 
broken away from his true genius, and does 
nothing but peer aimlessly about him. There 
is no reason to attack such a man at all, fgr 
he is a mere husk without a kernel, a painted 
cloth, tattered and sagging, a scarecrow ghost, 
that can rouse no fear and certainly no pity 
(sec. i). 
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In order to describe properly what an event 
mjf first look into Schopenhauer’s writings was 
for me, I must dwell for a minute on an idea 
that recurred more constantly in my youth, 
and touched me more nearly than any other. 
I wandered then as I pleased in a world of wishes, 
and thought that destiny would relieve me of 
the dreadful and wearisome duty of educating 
myself: some philosopher would come at the 
right moment to do it for me—some true 
philosopher, who could be obeyed without 
further question, as he would be trusted more 
than one’s self. Then 1 said within me: 
" What would be the principles, on which he 
might teach thee ? ” And I pondered in my 
mind what he would say to the two maxims of 
education that hold the field in our time. 
The first demands that the teadier should 
find out at once the strong point in his pupil, 
and then direct all his skill and will, ail his 
moisture and all his sunshine, to bring the fruit 
of that single virtue to maturity. The second 
requires him to raise to a higher power all the 
qualities that already exist, cherish them, and 
bring them into a harmonious relation (sec. 2). 

In the meantime I could not find my philo- 
^pher, however I tried; I saw how badly we 
modems compare with the Greeks and Romans, 
even in the serious study of educational problems. 
You can go through all Germany, and especially 
all the universities, with this need in your heart, 
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and will not find what you seek; many humbler 
wishes than that are still unfulfilled ^ere. 
For example, if a German seriously wish to 
make himself an orator, or to enter a “ school 
for authors," he will find neither master nor 
school: no one yet seems to have thought that 
speaking and writing are arts which cannot 
be learnt without the most careful method 
and untiring application. But, to their shame, 
nothing shows more clearly the insolent self- 
satisfaction of our people than the lack of 
demand for educators; it comes partly from 
meanness, partly from want of thou^t. Any¬ 
thing will do as a so-called " family tutor," 
even among our most eminent and cultured 
people : and what a menagerie of crazy heads 
and mouldy devices go to make up the belauded 
G}mnasium 1 (sec. 2). 

Schopenhauer never poses: he writes for 
himself, and no one likes to be deceived— 
least of all a philosopher who has set this up 
as a law: " deceive nobody, not even thyself," 
neither with the " white lies " of social inter- 

s 

course, whidi writers almost unconsciously 
imitate, still less with the more conscious 
deceits of the platform, and the artificial 
methods of rhetoric. Schopenhauer's speeches 
are to himself alone; or if you like to imagine 
an auditor, let it be a son whom the father 
is instructing. It is a rough, honest, good- 
humoured talk to one who " hears and loves." 
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Such writers are rare. His strength and sanity 
surround us at the hrst sound of his voice: 
it is like entering the heights of the forest, 
where we breathe deep and are well again. 
We feel a bracing air everjrwhere, a certain 
candour and naturalness of his own, that belongs 
to men who are at home with themselves, 
and masters of a very rich home indeed: 
he is quite different from the writers who are 
surprised at themselves if they have said some* 
thing intelligent, and whose pronouncements 
for that reason have something nervous and 
unnatural about them. We are just as little 
reminded in Schopenhauer of the professor 
with his stiff joints worse for want of exercise, 
his narrow chest and scraggy figure, his slinking 
or strutting gait. And again his rough and 
rather grim soul leads us not so much to miss 
as to despise the suppleness and courtly grace 
of the excellent Frenchmen ; and no one will 
find in him the gilded imitations of pseudo* 
gallicism that our German writers prize so 
highly. style in places reminds me a little 
of Goethe, but is not likewise on any German 
model. For he knows how to be profound 
with simplicity, striking without rhetoric, and 
severely logical without pedantry: and of 
what German could he have learnt that ? 
He also keeps free from the hair-splitting, 
jerky, and (with all respect) rather un-German 
manner of Lessing: no small merit in him. 
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for Lessing is the most tempting of all models 
for German prose style. The highest praise 
I can give his manner of presentation is to 
apply his own praise to himself: “ A philo¬ 
sopher must be very honest to avail himself 
of no aid from poetry or rhetoric ” (sec. 2). 

I know only a single author whom I can rank 
with Schopenhauer, or even above him, in 
the matter of honesty; and that is Montaigne. 
The joy of living on this earth is increased 
by the existence of such a man. The effect 
on myself, at any rate, since my first acquaint¬ 
ance with that strong and masterful spirit, 
has been that I can say of him as he of Plutarch : 
" As soon as I open him, I seem to grow a pair 
of wings." If I had the task of making myself 
at home on the earth, I would choose him as 
my companion. 

Schopenhauer had a second characteristic 
in common with Montaigne, besides honesty: 
a joy that really makes others jo3dul. " Aliis ‘ 
laetus, sibi sapiens." Tliere are two very differ¬ 
ent kinds of joyfulness. The true thinker 
always communicates joy and life, whether he 
is showing his serious or comic side, his human 
insight or his godlike forbearance: without 
surly looks or trembling hands or watery eyes, 
but simply and truly, with fearlessness and 
strength, a little cavalierly, perhaps, and sternly, 
but always as a conqueror: and it is this that 
brings the deepest and intensest joy, to see 
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the conquering god with all the monsters that 
he ^as fought. But the joyfulness one hnds 
here and there in the mediocre writers and 
limited thinkers makes some of us miserable; 
I felt this, for example, with the " joyfuln^ " 
of David Strauss. We are generally ashamed 
of such a quality in our contemporaries, be¬ 
cause they show the nakedness of our time, and 
of the men in it, to posterity. Such fils de joie 
do not see the sufferings and the monstei^, that 
they pretend, as philosophers, to see and fight; 
and so their joy deceives us, and we hate it; 
it tempts to the false belief that they have 
gained the victory. At bottom there is only 
j oy where there is victory: and this applies 
to true philosophy as much as to any work of 
art (sec. 2). 

The first danger in whose shadow Schopen¬ 
hauer lived was—isolation. The second is 
called—doubting of the truth. To this every 
thinker is liable who sets out from the philosophy 
of Kant, provided that he be strong and sincere 
in his sorrows and his desires, and not a mere 
tinkling thought-box or calculating madiine. 
We all know the shameful state of things im¬ 
plied by this last reservation, and I believe it 
i» only a very few men that Kant has so vitally 
affected as to change the current of their blood 
(sec. 3). 

Schopenhauer knew that one must guess the 
painter in order to understand the picture. 
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But now the whole learned fraternity is en¬ 
gaged in understanding the colours and canVas> 
and not the picture : and only he who has kept 
the universal panorama of life and being firmly 
before his eyes, will use the individual sciences 
without harm to himself; for, without this 
general view as a norm, they are threads that 
lead nowhere and only confuse still more the 
maze of our existence. Here we see, as I said, 
the greatness of Schopenhauer, that he follows 
up every idea, as Hamlet follows the ghost, 
without allowing himself to turn aside for a 
learned digression, or to be drawn away by the 
scholastic abstractions of a rabid dialectic 
(sec. 3). 

In this way must Schopenhauer’s philosophy 
always be interpreted; as an individualist 
philosophy, startin g from the single man, in 
his own nature, to gain an insight into his 
personal miseries, and needs, and limitations, 
and find out the remedies that will console them: 
namely, the sacrifice of the ego, and its sub¬ 
mission to the nobler ends, especially those 
of justice and mercy. He teaches us to dis¬ 
tinguish between the true and the apparent 
furtherance of man’s happiness: how neith^ 
the attainment of riches, nor honour, nor learn¬ 
ing, can raise the individual man from his deep 
despair at his unworthiness ; and how the quest 
fcMT these good things can only have meaning 
dffou^ a universal end that transcends and 
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explains them—the gaining of .power to aid 
oiir*physical nature by them, and. as far as 
may be, correct its folly and awkwardness. 
For one’s self only, in the first instance : and 
finally through one’s self for all. It is a task 
that leads to scepticism: for there is so much 
to be made better yet, in one and all I 
Appl3nng this to Sdiopenhauer himself, we 
come to the third and most intimate danger 
in which he lived, and which lay deep in the 
marrow of his b^g. Every one is apt to dis¬ 
cover a limitation in himself, in his gifts of 
intellect as well as his moral will, that fills him 
with yearning and melancholy; and as he 
strives after holiness through a consciousness 
of sin, so, as an intellectual being, he has a 
deep longing after the " genius ” in himself. 
This is the root of all true culture; and if we 
say this means the aspiration of man to be 
” bom again" as saint and genius, I know 
that no one need be a Buddhist to understand 
the myth. We feel a strong loathing when we 
find talent without such aspiration, in the 
circle of the learned, or among the so-called 
educated ; for we see that such men, with all 
their cleverness, are no aid, but a hindrance to 
th£ beginnings of culture. There is a rigidity 
in them, parallel to the cold arrogance of con** 
ventional virtue, which also remains at the 
oppoate pole to true holiness. Schopenhauer’s 
nature contained an extraordinarily dangerous 
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dualism. Few thinkers have felt as he did the 
complete and unmistakable certainty of genius 
within them ; and his genius made him the 
highest of all promises—that there could be no 
deeper furrow than that which he was ploughing 
in the ground of the modem world. He knew 
one-half of his being to be fulfilled according 
to its strength, with no other need; and he 
followed with greatness and dignity his vocation 
of consolidating his victory. In the other half 
there was a gnawing aspiration, which we can 
understand, when we hear that he turned away 
with a sad look from the picture of Rancd, the 
founder of the Trappists, with the words: 
" That is a matter of grace.*’ For genius 
ever more yearns after holiness as it sees farther 
and more clearly from its watch-tower than 
any other man, deep into the reconciliation 
of Thought and Being, the kingdom of peace 
and the denial of the will, and up to that other 
shore, of which the Indians speak. The wonder 
is that Schopenhauer’s nature should have been 
so inconceivably stable and unshakable that 
it could neither be destroyed nor petrified by 
this yearning. Every one will understand this 
after the measure of his own character and 


greatness : none of us will understand it «in 
the fullness of its meaning. 

The more one considers these three dangers, 
the more extraordinary will appear his vigour 
in opposing them and his safety after the battle. 
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Tru^, he gained many scars and open wounds : 
and a cast of mind that may seem somewhat 
too bitter and pugnacious. But his single 
ideal transcends the highest humanity in him. 
Schopenhauer stands as a pattern to men, in 
spite of all those scars and scratclies. We may 
even say that what was imperfect and ■' all too 
human ” in him, brings us nearer to him as a 
man, for we see a sufferer and a kinsman to 
suffering, not merely a dweller on the imattain- 
able heights of genius. 

These three constitutional dangers that 
threatened Schopenhauer, threaten us all. Each 
one of us bears a creative solitude within him¬ 
self, and his consciousness of it forms an exotic 
aura of strangeness round him. Most men 
cannot endure it, because they are slothful, 
as I said, and because their solitude hangs round 
them a chain of troubles and burdens. No 
doubt, for the man with this heavy chain, 
life loses almost everything that one desires 
from it in youth—^joy, safety, honour: his 
fellow-men pay him his due of—^isolation! 
The wilderness and the cave are about him, 
wherever he may live. He must look to 
it that he be not enslaved and oppressed, 
and become melancholy thereby. And let 
him surround himself with the pictures of 
good and brave fighters such as Schopenhauer. 

The second danger, too, is not rare. Here 
and there we find one dowered by nature with 
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a keen vision; his thoughts dance gla(^y in 
the witches’ Sabbath of dialectic; and if he 
uncautiously give his talent the rein, it is 
easy to lose all humanity and live a ghostly 
life in the realm of " pure reason ” : or through 
the constant search for the “ pros and cons ” 
of things, he may go astray from the truth, 
and live without courage or confidence, in 
doubt, denial, and discontent, and the slender 
hope that waits on disillusion : '* No dog could 
live long thus 1 ” 

The third danger is a moral or intellectual 
hardening: man breaks the bond that united 
him to his ideal: he ceases to be fruitful and 
reproduce himself in this or that province, and 
becomes an enemy or a parasite of culture. 
The solitude of his being has become an in¬ 
divisible, unrelated atom, an icy stone. And 
one can perish of this solitude as well as of the 
fear of it, of one’s self as well as one’s self- 
sacrifice, of both aspiration and petrifaction: 
and to live is ever to be in danger (sec. 3). 

1 sometimes amuse myself with the idea that 
men may soon grow tired of books and their 
authors, and the savant of to-morrow come to 
leave directions in his will that his body be 
burned in the midst of his books, including, of 
course, his own writings. And in* the gradual 
clearing of the forests, might not our libraries be 
very reasonably used for straw and brushwood ? 
Most books are born from the smoke and vapour 
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of the brain: and to vapour and smoke they 
maj^ well return. For having no fire within 
themselves, they shall be visited with fire (sec, 4). 

We are feeling the consequences of the doc¬ 
trine, preached lately from the housetops, that 
the state is the highest end of man and there is 
no higher duty than to serve it: I regard this 
not as a relapse into paganism, but into stupidity* 
A man who thinks state-service to be his highest 
duty very possibly knows no higher one; yet 
there are both men and duties in a region beyond 
.—and one of these duties, that seems to me at 
least of higher value than state-service, is to 
destroy stupidity in all its forms—and this 
particular stupidity among them. And 1 have 
to do with a class of men whose teleological con¬ 
ceptions extend further than the well-being of a 
state, I mean with philosophers—and only with 
them in their relation to.the world of culture, 
which is again almost independent of the “ good 
of the state.’* Of the many links that make up 
the twisted chain of humanity, some are of gold 
and others of pewter (sec. 4). 

The waters of religion are ebbing, and leaving 
swamps or stagnant pools: the nations are 
drawing away in enmity again, and long to tear 
e^ch other in pieces. The sciences, blindly 
driving along, on a laisser faire system, without 
a common standard, are splitting up, and losing 
hold of every firm principle. The educated 
classes are being swept along in the contempt- 
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ible struggle for wealth. Never was the world 
more worldly, never poorer in goodness and love. 
Men of learning are no longer beacons or sanctu¬ 
aries in the midst of this turmoil of worldliness ; 
they themselves are daily becoming more rest¬ 
less, thoughtless, lovele^. Everything bows 
before the coming barbarism, art and science 
included. The educated men have degenerated 
into the greatest foes of education, for they will 
deny the tmiversal sickness and hinder the 
physician (sec. 4). 

There are three images of Man fashioned by 
our modem time, which for a long while yet will 
urge mortal men to transfigure their own lives ; 
they are the men of Rousseau, Goethe, and 
Schopenhauer. The first has the greatest fire, 
and is most calculated to impress the people: 
the second is only for the few, for those con¬ 
templative natures “ in the grand style ’* who 
are misunderstood by the crowd. The third 
demands the highest activity in those who will 
follow it: ]only such men will look on that image 
without harm, for it breaks the spirit of that 
merely contemplative man, and the rabble 
shudder at it. From the first has come forth 
a strength that led and still leads to fearful 
revolution : for in all socialistic upheavals it is 
ever Rousseau’s man who is the Typhceus under 
the Etna. Oppressed and half crushed to death 
by the pride of caste and the pitilessness of 
wealth, spoilt by priests and bad education, a 
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laughing-stock even to himself, man cries in his 
need on “ holy mother Nature,” and feels sud¬ 
denly that she is as far from him as any god of 
the Epicureans. His prayers do not reach her; 
so deeply sunk is he in the chaos of the unnatural. 
He contemptuously throws aside all that finery 
that seemed his truest humanity a little while 
ago—all his arts and sciences, all the refinements 
of his life—he beats with his fists against the 
walls, in whose shadow he has degenerated, and 
goes forth to seek the light and sim, the forest 
and the crag. And crying out, “ Nature alone is 
good, the natural man alone is human,’* he 
despises himself and aspires beyond himself; a 
state wherein the soul is ready for a fearful re¬ 
solve, but calls the noble and the rare as well 
from their utter depths. 

Goethe’s man is no such threatening force; 
in a certain sense he is a corrective and a seda¬ 
tive to those dangerous agitations of which 
Rousseau’s man is a prey. Goethe himself 
in his youth followed the “gospel of kindly 
Nature ” with all the ardour of his soul: his 
Faust was the highest and boldest picture of 
Rousseau’s man, so far at any rate as his hunger 
for life, his discontent and yearning, his inter¬ 
course with the demons of the heart could be 
represented. But what comes from these con¬ 
gregated storm-clouds ? Not a single lightning- 
flash ! And here begins the new image of man 
-—the man according to Goethe. One might 
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have thought that Faust would have lived a 
continual life of suffering, as a revolutionary and 
a deliverer, as the negative force that proceeds 
from goodness, as the genius of ruin, alike religi¬ 
ous and daemonic, in opposition to his utterly 
undaemonic companion ; though, of course, he 
could not be free of this companion, and had at 
once to use and despise his evil and destructive 
scepticism—which is the tragic destiny of all 
revolutionary deliverers. One is wrong, how¬ 
ever, to expect anything of the sort: Goethe’s 
man here parts company with Rousseau’s ; for 
he hates all violence, all sudden transition— 
that is, all action : and the universal deliverer 
becomes merely the universal traveller. All the 
riches of life and nature, all antiquity—arts, 
m3rthologies, and sciences—pass before his eager 
eyes, his deepest desires are aroused and satis¬ 
fied ; Helen herself can hold him no more—and 
the moment must come for which his mocking 
companion is waiting. At a fair spot on the 
earth his flight comes to an end: his pinions 
drop, and Mephistopheles is at his side. When 
the German ceases to be Faiist, there is no 
danger greater than that of becoming a Philis¬ 
tine and falling into the hands of the devil- 
heavenly powers alone can save him. Goethe’s 
man is, as 1 said, the contemplative man in the 
grand style, who is only kept from dying of 
ennui by feeding on all the great and memorable 
things that have ever existed, and by living from 
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desire to desire. He is not the active man ; and 
wh^n he do^ take a place among active men, as 
things are, you may be sure that no good will 
come of it (think, for example, of the zeal with 
which Goethe wrote for the stage!); and, 
further, you may be sure that “ things as they 
are will suffer no change. Goethe’s man is a 
conciliatory and conservative spirit, though in 
danger of degenerating into a Philistine, just 
as Rousseau’s may easily become a Catiline. 
AU his virtues would be the better by the addi¬ 
tion of a little brute force and elemental passion. 
Goethe appears to have seen where the weakness 
and danger of his creation lay, as is clear from 
Jamo’s word to Wilhelm Meister : “ You are 
bitter and ill-tempered—which is quite an 
excellent thing : if you could only become really 
angry it would be still better.” 

To speak plainly, it is necessary to become 
really angry in order that things may be better. 
The picture of Schopenhauer’s man can help 
us here. Schopenhauer's man voluntarily takes 
upon himself the pain of Idling the truth: this 
pain serves to quench his individual will and 
make him ready for the complete transforma¬ 
tion of his being, which it is the inner meaning 
gf his life to realise (sec. 4). 

A “ highly civilised state ” generally implies, 
at the present time, the task of setting free the 
spiritual forces of a generation just so far as they 
may be of use to the existing institutions—as 
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a mountain stream is up by embankments 
and channels, and its diminished power iftade 
to drive mill-wheels, its full strength being more 
dangerous than useful to the mills. And thus 
“ setting-free ” comes to mean rather ** chaining 
up.” Compare, for example, what the self- 
interest of the state has done for Christianity. 
Christianity is one of the purest manifestations 
of the impulse towards culture and the pro¬ 
duction of the saint: but being used in countless 
ways to turn the mills of state authorities, it 
gradually became sick at heart, hypocritical and 
degenerate, and in antagonism with its original 
aim. Its last phase, the German Reformation, 
would have been nothing but a sudden flickering 
of its dying flame, had it not taken new strength 
and light from the clash and conflagration of 
states (sec. 6). 

To speak honestly, the savant Is a complex of 
very various impulses and attractive forces—he 
is a base metal throughout. 

Take flrst a strong and increasing desire for 
intellectual adventure, the attraction of the 
new and rare as against the old and tedious. 
Add to that a certain joy in nosing the trail of 
dialectic, and beating the cover where the old 
fox, Thought, lies hid; the desire is not so muc;^ 
for truth as the chase of truth, and the chief 
pleasure is in surrounding and artistically killing 
it. Add thirdly a love of contradiction whereby 
the personality is able to assert itself against all 
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others : the battle*s the thing, and the personal 
victory its aim—truth only its pretext. The im¬ 
pulse to discover “ particular truths ” plays a 
great part in the professor, coming from his sub¬ 
mission to definite ruling persons, classes, 
opinions, churches, governments, for he feels 
it a profit to him self to bring truth to their 
side. 

The following characteristics of the savant are 
less common, but still foimd. First, down¬ 
rightness and a feeling for simplicity, very valu¬ 
able if more than a mere awkwardness and in¬ 
ability to deceive, deception requiring some 
mother-wit. (Actually, we may be on our guard 
against too obvious cleverness and resource, and 
doubt the man’s sincerity.) Otherwise this 
downrightness is generally of little value, and 
rarely of any use to knowledge, as it follows 
tradition and speaks the truth only in “ adia- 
phora ” ; it being lazier to speak the truth here 
than ignore it. Everything new means some¬ 
thing to be unlearnt, and your downright man 
will respect the ancient dogmas and accuse the 
new evangelist of failing in the sensws recU. 
There was a similar opposition, with probability 
and custom on its side, to the theory of Coperni¬ 
cus. The professor’s frequent hatred of philo¬ 
sophy is principally a hatred of the long trains 
of reasoning and artificiality of the proofs. 
Ultimately the savants of every age have a fixed 
limit; beyond which ingenuity is not allowed, 
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and everything suspected as a conspirator 
against honesty. 

Secondly, a clear vision oi near objects, com¬ 
bined 'with great short-sightedness for the dis¬ 
tant and universal. The professor’s range is 
generally very small, and his eye must be kept 
close to the object. To pass from a point d- 
ready considered to another, he has to move his 
Mtiole optical apparatus. He cuts a picture into 
small sections, like a man using an opera-glass 
in a theatre, and sees now a head, now a bit of 
dress, but nothing as a whole. The single sec¬ 
tions are never comlnned for him, he only infers 
their connection, and consequently has no strong 
general impression. He judges a literary work, 
for example, by certain paragraphs or sentences 
or errors, as he can do nothing more ; he will be 
driven to see in an oil painting nothing but a 
mass of daubs. 

Thirdly, a sober conventionality in his likes 
and dislikes. Thus he especially delights in 
history because he can put his own motives into 
the actions of the past. A mole is most comfort¬ 
able in a mole-hill. He is on his guard against 
all ingenious and extrav^ant h3q)otheses ; but 
digs up industriously all the commonplace 
motives of the past, because he feels in syvi- 
pathy -with them. He is generally quite incap¬ 
able of understanding and valuing the rare or 
the uncommon, the great or the real. 

Fourthly, a lack of feeling, which makes him 
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capable of vivisection. He knows nothing of the 
suffering that brings knowledge, and does not 

fear to tread where other men shudder. He is 

% 

cold and may easily appear cruel. He is thought 
courageous, but he is not—any more than the 
mule who does not feel giddiness. 

Fifthly, difBdence, or a low estimate of him¬ 
self. Though he lives in a miserable alley of the 
world, he has no sense of sacrifice or surrender; 
he appears often to know in his inmost heart 
that he is not a flying, but a crawling creature. 
And this makes him seem even pathetic. 

Sixthly, loyalty to his teachers and leaders. 
From his heart he wishes to help them, and 
knows he can do it best with the truth. He has 
a grateful disposition, for he has only gained 
admittance through them to the high hall of 
science; he would never have entered by his 
own road. Any man to-day who can throw 
open a new province where his lesser disciples 
can work to some purpese is famous at once, so 
great is the crowd that presses after him. These 
grateful pupils are certainly a misfortune to 
their teacher, as they all imitate him; his 
faults are exaggerated in their small persons, his 
virtues correspondingly diminished. 

• Sevraithly, he will follow the usual road of all 
the professors, where a feeling for truth springs 
from a lack of ideas, and the wheel once started 
goes on. Such natures become compilers, com¬ 
mentators, nuikers of indices and herbaria; 
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they rummage about one special departx^eht 
because they have never thought there are 
others. Their industry has something of the 
monstrous stupidity of gravitation ; and so they 
can often bring their labours to an end. 

Eighthly, a dread of ennui. While the true 
thinker desires nothing more than leisure, the 
professor fears it, not knowing how it is to be 
used. Books are his comfort; he listens to 
everybody’s different thoughts and keeps him¬ 
self amused all day. He especially chooses 
books with a personal relation to himself, that 
make him feel some emotion of like or dislike; 
books that have to do with himself or his posi¬ 
tion, his political, aesthetic, or even grammatical 
doctrines ; if he have mastered even one branch 
of knowledge, the means to flap away the flies 
of ennui will not fail him. 

Ninthly, the motive of the bread-winner, the 
“ cry of the empty stomach,” in fact. Truth is 
used as a direct means of preferment when she 
can be attained; or as a way to the good graces 
of the fountains of honour—and bread. Only, 
however, in the sense of the “ particular truth ” : 
there is a gulf between the profitable truths that 
may serve and the unprofitable truths to which 
only thc^ few people devote themselves whose 
motto is not ingenii largitor venter. 

Tenthly, a reverence for their fellow professors 
and a fear of their displeasure—a higher and 
rarer motive than the last, though not uncommon. 
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Al^ the members of their guild are jealously on 
guard, that the truth which means so much 
bread and honour and position may really be 
baptised in the name of its discoverer. The one 
pays the other reverence for the truth he has 
found, in order to exact the toll again if he 
should find one himself. The Untruth, the Error, 
is loudly exploded, that the workers may not be 
too many; here and there the real truth will be 
exploded to let a few bold and stiff-necked errors 
be on show for a time; there is never a lack of 
“ moral idiosyncrasies **—formerly called rascali¬ 
ties. 

Eleventhly, the “savant for vanity,** now 
rather rare. He will get a department for him¬ 
self somehow, and investigate curiosities, es¬ 
pecially if they demand imusual expenditure, 
travel, research, or communication with all parts 
of the world. He is quite satisfied with the 
honour of being regarded as a curiosity himself, 
and never dreams of earning a living by his 
erudite studies. 

Twelfthly, the “ savant for amusement.** He 
loves to look for knots in knowledge and to 
untie them; not too energetically, however, 
lest he lose the spirit of the game, l^us he does 
not penetrate the depths, though he often ob¬ 
serves something that the microscopic eyes of 
the bread-and-butter scientist never sec. 

If I speak, lastly, of the “impulse towards 
justice '* as a further motive of the savant, 1 may 
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be answered that this noble impulse, being 
metaphysical in its nature, is too indistinguish¬ 
able from the rest, and really incomprehensible 
to mortal mind ; and so I leave the thirteenth 
heading with the pious wish that the impulse 
may be less rare in the professor than it seems. 
For a spark in his soul from the fire of justice is 
sufficient to irradiate and purify it, so that he 
can rest no more and is driven for ever from the 
cold or lukewarm condition in which most of 
his fellows do their daily work. 

All these elements, or a part of them, must 
be regarded as fused and pounded together, to 
form the Servant of Truth. For the sake of an 


absolutely inhuman thing—^mere purposeless 
and therefore motiveless knowledge—a mass of 
very human little motives has been chemically 
combined, and as the result we have the pro¬ 
fessor—so transfigured in the light of that pure 
unearthly object that the mixing and pounding 
which went to form him are all forgotten I It is 
very curious (sec. 6). 

An artist, and especially a philosopher, seems 
often to have been dropped by chance into his 
age, as a wandering hermit or straggler cut off 
from the main body. Think how utterly great 
Schopenhauer is, and what a small and absurd 
effect he has had! An honest man can feel no 


greater shame at the present time than at the 
thought of the casual treatment Schopenhauer 
has received and the evil powers that have up to 
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nqjv killed his effect among men. First there 
was the want of readeis—to the eternal shame 
of our cultivated age ; then the inadequacy of 
his first public adherents, as soon as he had any ; 
further, I think, the crassness of the modem man 
towards books, which he will no longer take 
seriously. As the outcome of many attempts to 
adapt ^hopenhauer to this enervated age, the 
new danger has gradually arisen of regarding 
him as an odd kind of pungent herb, of taking 
him in grains, as a sort of metaphysical pepper. 
In this way he has gradually become famous, 
and I should think more have heard his name 
than Hegel’s; and, for all that, he is still a 
solitary being, who has failed of his effect 
(sec. 7). 

The “ freedom ** that the state bestows 
on certain men for the sake of philosophy is, 
properly speaking, no freedom at all, but an 
office that maintains its holder. The “ en¬ 
couragement of philosophy ** means that there 
are to-day a number of men whom the state 
enables to make their living out of philosophy; 
whereas the old sages of Greece were not paid 
by the state, but at best were presented, as 
Zeno was, with a golden crown and a monu¬ 
ment in the Ceramicus. I cannot say generally 
whether truth is served by showing the way to 
live by her, since everything depends on the 
character of the individual who shows the way. 

I can imagine a degree of pride in a man saying 
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to his fellow-men, “ Take care of me, I 
have something better to do-^amely, to take 
care of you.” We should not be angry at 
such a heightened mode of expression in Plato 
and Schopenhauer ; and so they might properly 
have been university philosophers—as Plato, 
for example, was a court philosopher for a 
while without lowering the dignity of philo¬ 
sophy. But in Kant we have the usual sub¬ 
missive professor, without any nobility in 
his relations with the state; and thus he could 
not justify the university philosophy when 
it was once assailed. If there be natures 
like Schopenhauer’s and Plato’s, which can 
justify it, I fear they will never have the chance, 
as the state would never venture to give such 
men these positions, for the simple reason 
that every state fears them, and will only 
favour philosophers it does not fear. The 
state obviously has a special fear of philosophy 
and will try to attract more philosophers, to 
create the impression that it has philosophy 
on its side—because it has those men on its 
side who have the title without the power. 
But if there should come one who really pro¬ 
poses to cut everything to the quick, the state 
included, with the knife of truth, the state, 
that affirms its own existence above all, is 
justified in banishing him as an enemy, just 
as it bans a religion that exalts itself to be its 
judge. The man who consents to be a state 
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ph^osopher, must also consent to be regarded 
as renouncing the search for truth in all its 
secret retreats. At any rate, so long as he 
enjo3rs his position, he must recognise some¬ 
thing higher than truth—the state. And not 
only the state, but everything required by it 
for existence—a definite form of religion, a 
social s3rstem, a standing army; a noli me 
tangere is written above all these things. Can 
a university philosopher ever keep clearly 
before him the whole round of these duties 
and limitations ? I do not know. The man 
who has done so and remains a state official is 
a false friend to truth ; if he has not—I think 
he is no friend to truth either (sec. 8). 

But granting that this herd of bad philo¬ 
sophers is ridiculous—and who will deny it ?— 
how far are they also harmful ? They are 
harmful just because they make philosophy 
ridiculous. As long as this imitation thinking 
continues to be recognised by the state, the 
lasting effects of a true philosophy will be de¬ 
stroyed, or at any rate circumscribed; no¬ 
thing does this so well as the curse of ridicule 
that the representatives of the great cause 
have drai^ on them, for it attacks that cause 
itself. And so I think it will encourage culture 
to deprive philc^phy of its political and aca¬ 
demic standing, and relieve state and university 
of the task, impossible for them, of deciding 
between true and false philosophy. Let the 

Q 
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philosophers nm wild, forbid them any thoughts 
of office or civic position, hold them out no 
more bribes—nay, rather persecute them and 
treat them ill—^you will see a wonderful result. 
They will flee in terror, and seek a roof where 
they can, these poor phantasms; one will 
become a parson, another a schoolmaster, 
another will creep into an editorship, another 
write school-bool« for young ladies’ colleges, 
the wisest of them will plough the fields, the 
vainest go to court. Everything will be left 
suddenly empty, the birds flown : for it is 
easy to get rid of bad philosophers—one has 
only to cease paying them. And that is a 
better plan than the open patronage of any 
philosophy, whatever it be, for state reasons. 
The state has never any concern with truth, 
but only with the truth useful to it, or rather, 
with anything that is useful to it, be it truth, 
half-truth, or error (sec. 8). 

It is clear why our univereity philosophers 
are not dangerous; for their thoughts bloom 
as peacefully in the shade of tradition ** as 
ever tree bore its apples.” They do not 
fr^jhten ; they carry away no gates of Gaza ; 
and to all their little ccmtemplations one can 
make the answer of Diogenes when a certain 
phUosopher was praised: ” What great result 
has he to show, who has so long practised 
philosophy and yet has hurt nobody ? ” Yes, 
the university philosophy should have on its 
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mosument, “It has hurt nobody.” But this 
is rather the praise one gives to an old woman 
than to a goddess of truth; and it is not sur¬ 
prising that those who know the goddess only 
as an old woman are the less men for that, 
and are naturally neglected by men of real 
power (sec. 8). 

In order that the reader may better under¬ 
stand in what relationship Nietzsche stands to 
Schopenhauer and Wagner, the matter may be 
more minutely explained than has hitherto been 
done. From the very first, as we can see from 
Nietzsche’s autobiography, posthumous works, 
and prefaces, he never gave himself up entirely to 
the pessimist or the musician. In Truth and 
Lying especially he condemns Schopenhauer’s 
“ pessimistic wisdom” which sacrifices to science 
humanity itself. On Wagner, too, he passes 
judgments which show that his enthusiasm 
is tempered by severe criticism. He finds, for 
example, that, in the Walkure, marvellous 
beauties are balanced by serious defects. 

“ Nietzsche’s doubts,” says Lichtenberger, 
“ grew stronger and stronger at the time when 
he was working at Richard Wagner at Bayreuih ; 
we •find in his fragments a number of ideas 
which were later developed into The Case of 
Wagner. He notes what is extravagant in 
Wagner’s character and gifts, and finds that 
Bach and Beethoven show us * a purer nature ’; 
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he lets fall severe judgments upon Wag^er^s 
political life, on his rehitions with the revo¬ 
lutionaries and with the King of Bavaria, on 
his anti-Semitism; he has significant doubts 
as to Wagner’s value, not as an * integral ’ 
artist, but as a specialist, i.e. as musician, 
poet, dramatist, and even thinker ; he discerns 
in him certain ‘ reactionary elements *: sym¬ 
pathy for the Middle Ages and for Christianity, 
Buddhistic tendencies, love of the marvellous, 
German patriotism; be is sceptical as to the 
real influence Wagner can exercise in Germany. 
In short, Nietzsche, whilst affirming that he is 
grateful to Wagner’s music ‘for the purest 
happiness I have ever enjoyed,* shows plainly 
that he is a heretic in the matter of Wagnerism 
at the very time when, in public, he covered 
Wagner with laurels. How can this apparent 
duplicity be explained ? 

“Nietzsche himself gives us the key to his 
conduct: ‘ At first we believe in a philosopher,* 
he remarks, in regard to his relations with 
Schopenhauer. ‘ Then we say : if he errs in his 
manner of proving his statements, these state¬ 
ments are true nevertheless. Finally, we con¬ 
clude : his statements themselves are of in- 
different value; but this man’s nature is ^orth 
a hundred systems. As a teacher he may be 
wrong a thousand times; but his personality 
itself is always right: and it is that we ^ould 
pay attention to. There is in a philosopher 
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something that will never be in a philosophy: 
the cause of many philosophies : genius.* This 
aphorism, paradoxical in appearance, well ex¬ 
plains the evolution of Nietzsche’s feelings in 
regard to Wagner and Schopenhauer. He began 
by becoming enamoured with their works, then 
his love and respect were directed to the person¬ 
alities of the authors: he loved them as men 
and as geniuses independently of their works, 
and, as a consequence, took particular care to 
avoid doing anything likely to interrupt the 
friendship he felt for them; in particular he 
refrained from publicly criticising those pas¬ 
sages in their works which did not please him. 
Finally, the moment came when he perceived 
that the differences which separated him from 
his masters were too great for him to be silent 
without exhibiting a want pf sincerity towards 
himself ; and, with his heart broken, he obeyed 
the imperious ex^encies of his conscience as a 
thinker: he turned his criticism against his 
educators. He then saw that he had regarded 
them in a mistaken light. What he had sought 
for in them was not to understand them as they 
really were, but to imdeistand himself by com¬ 
ing into touch with them. And this manner of 
acting had yielded a result paradoxical in 
appearance, but in reality perfectly logical: 
instead of his making himself like Schopen¬ 
hauer or Wagner, he had transformed them on 
the contrary to his own likeness.** 
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Let see, then, how Nietzsche writes about 
Wagner just before the Bayreuth festivals. 

For an event to be great, two things must 
be united—the lofty sentiment of those who 
accomplish it, and the lofty sentiment of those 
who witness it. No event is great in itself, even 
though it be the disappearance of whole con¬ 
stellations, the destruction of several nations, 
the establishment of vast empires, or the prose¬ 
cution of wars at the cost of enormous forces : 
over things of this sort the breath of history 
blows as if they were flocks of wool. But it 
often happens, too, that a man of might strikes 
a blow which falls without effect upon a stub¬ 
born stone ; a short, sharp report is heard, and 
all is over. History is able to record little or 
nothing of such abortive efforts. Hence the 
anxiety which every one must feel who, ob¬ 
serving the approach of an event, wonders 
whether those about to witness it will be worthy 
of it (sec. i). 

They who hold by gradual development as a 
kind of moral law must be somewhat shocked 
at the sight of one who, in the course of a single 
lifetime, succeeds in producing something ab¬ 
solutely new. Being dawdlers themselves, hnd 
insisting upon slowness as a principle, they are 
very naturally vexed by one who strides rapidly 
ahe^, and they wonder how on earth he does 
it. No omens, no periods of transition, and no 
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concessions preceded the enterprise at Bay¬ 
reuth ; no one except Wagner knew either the 
goal or the long road that was to lead to it. In 
the realm of art it signifies, so to speak, the 
first circumnavigation of the world, and by 
this voyage there was discovered not only a new 
art, but Art itself (sec. i). 

Some readers may think that the following para¬ 
graph is partly applicable to Nietzsche himself i 

The dramatic element in Wagner’s develop¬ 
ment cannot be ignored, from the time when 
his ruling passion became self-conscious and 
took possession of his whole being. From that 
time forward there is an end to all groping, 
straying, and sprouting of offshoots, and over 
his most tortuous deviations and excursions, over 
the eccentric disposition of his plans, a single 
law and will are seen to rule, in which we have 
the explanation of his actions, however strange 
this explanation may sometimes appear (sec. 2). 

Lofty aspirations, which continually meet 
with failure, ultimately turn to evil. The in¬ 
adequacy of means for obtaining success may, 
in certain circumstances, be the result of an in¬ 
exorable fate, and not nec^sarily of a lack of 
^rength ; but he who under such circumstances 
cannot abandon his aspirations, despite the 
inadequacy of the means, will only become em¬ 
bittered, and consequently irritable and in¬ 
tolerant. He may possibly seek the cause of his 
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failure is other people ; he may even, in a of 
passion, hold the whole world guilty; or he may 
turn defiantly down secret byways and secluded 
lanes, or resort to violence. In this way, noble 
natures, on their road to the most high, may 
turn savage. Even among those who seek but 
their own personal moral purity, among monks 
and anchorites, men are to be found who, under¬ 
mined and devoured by failure, have become 
barbarous and hopelessly morbid. There was a 
spirit full of love and calm belief, full of goodness 
and mfinite tenderness, hostile to all violence 
and self-deterioration, and abhorring the sight 
of a soul in bondage. And it was this spirit 
which manifested itself to Wagner. It hovered 
over him as a consoling angel, it covered him 
with its wings, and showed him the true path. 
At this stage we bring the other side of Wagner’s 
nature into view : but how shall we describe this 
other side ? 

In the Niebelungen Ring, where Brunhilda is 
awakened by Siegfried, I perceive the most 
mural music I ever heard. Here Wagner attains 
to such a level of sacred feeling that our mind 
unconsciously wanders to the glistening ice and 
snow peaks of the Alps, to find a likeness there ; 
—so pure, isolated, inaccessible, chaste, aAd 
bathed in love-beams does Nature herself here 
display herself, that clouds and tempests—yea, 
and even the sublime itself—seem lo lie beneath 
her. Now, looking down from this height upon 
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Sm^mhduser and The Flying Dutchman, we begin 
10 perceive how the man in Wagner was evolved : 
how restlessly and darkly he began; howtempes- 
tuously he s^ove to gratify his desires, to acquire 
power and to taste those rapturous delights 
from which he often fled in disgust; how he 
wished to throw off a yoke, to forget, to be 
negative, and to renounce everything. Tlie 
whole torrent plunged, now into this valley, 
now into that, and flooded the most secluded 
chinks and crannies. In the night of these semi- 
subterranean conclusions a stai appeared and 
glowed high above liim with melancholy vehem¬ 
ence ; as soon as he recognised it he named it 
FidelUy—unselfish fidelity. Why did this star 
seem to him the brightest and purest of all ? 
What secret meaning had the word “ fidelity ” 
to his whole being ? For he has graven its image 
and problems upon aU his thoughts and com> 
positions. His works contain almost a complete 
series of the rarest and most beautiful examples 
of fidelity ; that of brother to sister, of friend to 
friend, of servant to master; of Elizabeth to 
Tannhauscr, of Senta to the Dutchman, of Elsa 
to Lohengrin, of Isolde, Kurvenal, and Marke to 
Trktan, of Brunhilda to the most secret vows of 
Wodin—and many others. It is Wagner’s most 
personal and most individual experience, which 
he reveres like a religious mystery, and which 
he calls Fidelity ; he never wearies of breathing 
it into hundreds of different cliaracters, and 
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of endowing it with the sublimest that inJiiyt^ 
lies, so overflowing is his gratitude. It is, m 
short, the recognition of the fact that the two 
sides of his nature remained faithful to each 
other, that out of free and unselfish Jove, the 
creative, ingenuous, and biilliant side kept 
loyally abreast of the dark, the intractable, and 
the tyrannical side (sec. 2). 

In the path of every true artist, whose lot is 
cast in these modem days, despair and danger 
are strewn. He has many means whereby he 
can attain to honour and might; peace and 
plenty persistently offer themselves to him, but 
only in that form recognised by the modem man, 
which to the straightforward artist is no better 
than choke damp. In this temptation, and in 
the act of resisting it, lie the dangers that 
threaten him—dangers arising from his disgust 
at the means modernity offers him of acquiring 
pleasure and esteem, and from the indignation 
provoked by the selfish ease of modem society. 
Imagine Wagner’s filling an official position, as 
for instance that of bandmaster at public and 
court theatres, both of which positions he has 
held : think how he, a serious artist, must have 
stniggled in order to enforce seriousness in those 
very places which, to meet the demands 'of 
modem conventions, are designed with almost 
systematic frivolity to appeal only to the 
frivolous. Think how he must have partially 
succeeded, though only to fail on the whole. 
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How constantly disgust must have been at his 
.eels despite his repeated attempts to flee it, 
how he failed to find the haven to which he 
might have repaired, and how he had ever to 
return to the Bohemians and outlaws of our 
society, as one of them. If he himself broke 
loose from any post or position, he rarely found 
a better one in its stead, while more than once 
distress was all that his unrest brought him. 
Thus Wagner changed his associates, his dwelling- 
place, and his country, and when we come to 
comprehend the nature of the circles into which 
he gravitated we can hardly realise how he was 
able to tolerate them for any length of time. 
The greater half of his past seems to be shrouded 
in heavy mist; for a long time he appears to 
have had no general hopes, but only hopes for 
the morrow, and thus, although he reposed no 
faith in the future, he was riot driven to despair. 
He must have felt like a nocturnal traveller, 
broken with fatigue, exasperated from want of 
sleep, and tramping wearily along beneath a 
heavy burden, who, far from fearing the sudden 
approach of death, rather longs for it as some¬ 
thing exquisitely charming. His burden, the 
road and the night—all would disappear! The 
thought was a temptation to him. Again and 
again, buoyed up by his temporary hopes, he 
plunged anew into the turmoil of life, and left 
all his apparatus behind him. But his method 
of doing this, his lack of moderation in the 
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doing, betrayed what a feeble hold his hop^ 
upon him; how they were only stimulants to 
which he had recourse in an extremity. The 
conflict between his aspirations and his partial 
or total inability to realise them tormented him 
like a thorn in the flesh. Infuriated by constant 
{uivations, his imagination lapsed into the 
dissipated, whenever the state of want was 
momentarily relieved. Life grew ever more and 
more complicated for him ; but the means and 
artifices that he discovered in his art as a drama¬ 
tist became ever more resourceful and daring. 
Albeit, these were little more than palpable 
dramatic makeshifts and expedients, which 
deceived, and were invented, only for the 
moment. In a flash such means occurred to 
his mind and were used up. Examined closely 
and without prepossession, Wagner’s life, to 
recall one of Schopenhauer’s expressions, might 
be said to consist largely of comedy, not to men¬ 
tion burlesque. And what the artist’s feelings 
must have been, conscious as he was, during 
whole periods of his life, of this imdignified 
element in it—he who more than any one else, 
perhaps, breathed freely only in sublime and 
more than sublime spheres—^the thinker alone 
can form any idea (sec. 3). * 

Nothing distinguishes a man more from the 
general pattern of his age than the use he makes 
of history and philosophy. According to present 
views, the former seems to have been allotted the 
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dijty of giving modem man breathing-time, in 
the midst of his panting and strenuous hurry 
towards his goal, so that he may, for a space, 
imagine he has slipped his leash. What Mon¬ 
taigne was as an uidividual amid the turmoil of 
the Reformation—that is to say, a creature in¬ 
wardly coming to peace with himself, serenely 
secluded in himself and taking breath, as his best 
reader, Shakespeare, understood him—^that is 
what history is to the modem spirit to-day. The 
fact that the Germans, for a whole century, have 
devoted themselves more particularly to the 
study of history only tends to prove that they 
are the stemming, retarding, and becalming 
force in the activity of modem society—a circum¬ 
stance wliich some, of course, will place to their 
credit. On the whole, however, it is a dangerous 
symptom when the mind of a nation turns with 
preference to the study of the past. It is a sign 
of flagging strength, of decline, of degeneration ; 
it denotes that its people are perilously near to 
falling victims to the first fever that may happen 
to be rife—^the political fever among others 
(sec. 3). 

Were history not always a disguised Christian 
theodicy, were it written with more justice and 
<ervent feeling, it would be the very last thing 
on earth to be made to serve the purpose it now 
serves, namely, that of an opiate against every¬ 
thing subversive and novel. And philosophy is 
in the same plight: all that the majority 
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demand of it is that it may teach them to under^ 
stand approximate facts—^very approximate 
facts—^in order that they may then become 
adapted to them. And even its noblest expo* 
nents press its soporific and comforting powers 
so strongly to the fore, that all lovers of sleep 
and loafing must think that their aim and the 
aim of philosophy are one. For my part, the 
most important question philosophy has to 
decide seems to be, how far things have ac¬ 
quired an unalterable stamp and form, and, once 
this question has been answered, I think it the 
duty of philosophy tmhesitatingly and courage¬ 
ously to proceed with the task of improving that 
part of the world which has been recognised as still 
susceptible to change. But genuine philosophers 
do, as a matter of fact, teach this doctrine them¬ 
selves, inasmuch as they work at endeavouring 
to alter the very changeable views of men, and 
do not keep their opinions to themselves. 
Genuine disciples of genuine philosophers also 
teach this doctrine; for, like Wagner, they 
understand the art of deriving a more decisive 
and inflexible will from their master’s teaching, 
rather than an opiate or a sleeping draught. 
Wagner is most philosophical where he is most 
powerfully active and heroic. It was as a philo¬ 
sopher that he went, not only through the fire 
of various philosophical systems without fear, 
but also through the vapours of science and 
scholar^p, while remaining ever true to his 
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,Mg]^est self. And it this highest self which 
oracted from his versaHU spirit works as com- 
"PleU as his were, which bade him suffer and 
learn, that he might accomplish such works 
(sec. 3). 

The history of the development of culture 
since the time of the Greeks is short enough, 
when we take into consideration the actual 
ground it covers, and ignore the periods during 
which man stood still, went backwards, hesi¬ 
tated or strayed. The Hellenising of the world 
—and to make this possible, the Orientalising of 
Hellenism—^that double mission of Alexander 
the Great, still remains the most important 
event: the old question whether a foreign 
civilisation may be transplanted is still the 
problem that the peoples of modem times are 
vainly endeavouring to solve. The rhythmic 
play of those two factors against each other is 
the force that has determined the course of his¬ 
tory heretofore. Thus Christianity appears, for 
instance, as a product of oriental antiquity, 
which was thought out and pursued to its ulti¬ 
mate conclusions by men, with almost in¬ 
temperate thoroughness. As its influence began 
to decay, the power of Hellenic culture was 
revived, and we are now experiencing phe¬ 
nomena so strange that they would hang in the 
air as unsolved problems, if it were not possible, 
by spanning an enormous gulf of time, to show 
their relation to analogous phenomena in 
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Hellenic culture. Thus, between Kant an^ tl^^ 
Eleatics, Schopenhauer and Empedocles, /Esch^ 
lus and Wagner, there is so much relationship, 
so many things in common, that one is vividly 
impressed by the very relative nature of all 
notions of time. It would even seem as if 
a whole diversity of things were really all of a 
piece, and that time is only a cloud which makes 
it hard for our eyes to perceive the oneness of 
them (sec. 4). 

The earth which, up to the present, has been 
more than adequately orientalised, begins to 
yearn once more for Hellenism. He who wishes 
to help her in this respect will certainly need 
to be gifted for speedy action and to have wings 
on his heels, in order to synthetise the multitu¬ 
dinous and still imdiscovered facts of science 
and the many conflicting divisions of talent so as 
to reconnoitre and rule the whole enormous 
field. It is now necessary that a generation of 
anii~Alexanders should arise, endowed with the 
supreme strength necessary for gathering up, 
binding together, and joining the individual 
threads of the fabric, so as to prevent their being 
scattered to the’ four winds. The object is not 
to cut the Gordian knot of Greek culture after 
the manner adopted by Alexander, and then to 
leave its frayed ends fluttering in all directions ; 
it is rather to bind it after it has been loosed. That 
is our task to-day. In the person of Wagner^ 

I recognise one of these anti-Alexanders: he 
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jivftts and locks tc^ether all that is isolated, 
^eak, or in any way defective; if I may be 
allowed to use a medical expression, he has an 
astfingeni power. And in this respect he is one 
of the greatest civilising forces of his age. He 
dominates art, religion, and folklore, yet he is 
the reverse of a polyhistor or of a mere collecting 
and classif3dng spirit; for he constructs with 
the collected material, and breathes life into it. 


and is a Simplifier, of the Universe (sec. 4). 

It is quite impossible to reinstate the art of 
drama in its purest and highest form without 
effecting changes everjrwhere in the customs of 
the people, in the State, in education, and in 
soci^ intercourse. When love and justice have 
become powerful in one department of life, 
namely, in art, they must, in accordance with 
the law of their inner being, spread their in¬ 
fluence around them, and can no more return to 


the stiff stillness of their former pupal condition. 
In order even to realise how far the attitude of 


the arts towards life is a sign of their decline, and 
how far our theatres are a disgrace to those who 
build and visit them, ever5rthing must be learnt 
over again, and that which is usual and common¬ 
place should be regarded as something unusual 
and complicated. An extraordinary lack of 
clear judgment, a badly-concealed lust of 
pleasure, of entertainment at any cost, learned 
scruples, assumed airs of importance, and 
trifling with the seriousness of art on the part of 


a 
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those who represent it; brutality of appetite 
and money-grubbing on the part of the pr6- 
moters; the empty-mindedness and thought* 
lessness of society, which only thinks of the 
people in so far as these serve or thwart its 
purpose, and which attends theatres and con¬ 
certs without giving a thought to its duties— 
all these things constitute the stifling and 
deleterious atmosphere of our modem art condi¬ 
tions : when, however, people like our men of 
culture have grown accustomed to it, they 
imagine that it is a condition of our healthy 
existence, and would immediately feel imwell if, 
for any reason, they were compelled to dispense 
with it for a while. In point of fact, there is 
but one speedy way of convincing one’s self of 
the vulgarity, weirdness, and confusion of our 
theatrical institutions, and that is to compare 
them to those which once flourished in ancient 
Greece (sec. 4), 

Day and battle dawn together, the sacred 
shadows vanish, and Art is once more far away 
from us ; but the comfort she dispenses is with 
men from the earliest hour of day, and never 
leaves them. Wherever he turns, the individual 
realises only too clearly his own shortcomings, 
his insufficiency and his incompetence; What 
courage would he have left were be not r^dered 
impersonal by this consecration I The greatest 
of all torments harassing him, the conflicting 
opinions and beliefs among men, the unreli- 
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of these belief and opinions, and the un* 
equal character of men’s abilities—all these 
things make him hanker after art. We cannot 
be happy so long as everything about us suffers 
and causes suffering; we cannot be moral so 
long as the course of human events is determined 
by violence, treachery, and injustice ; we cannot 
even be wise, so long as the whole of mankind 
does not compete for wisdom, and does not lead 
the individual to. the most sober and reasonable 
form of life and knowledge. How, then, would 
it be possible to endure this feeling of threefold 
insufficiency if one were not able to recognise 
something sublime and valuable in one’s strug¬ 
gles, strivings, and defeats, if one did not learn 
from tragedy how to delight in the rhythm of 
the great passions, and in their victim ? Art is 
certainly no teacher or educator of practical 
conduct; the artist is never in this sense an 
instructor or adviser; the things after which a 
tragic hero strives are not necessarily worth 
striving after. As in a dream so in art, the 
valuation of things only holds good while we are 
imder its spell. What we, for the time being, 
regard as so worthy of effort, and what makes us 
sympathise with the tragic hero when he prefers 
doath to renouncing the object of his desire, this 
can seldom retain the same value and energy 
when transferred to everyday life : that is why 
art is the business of the man who is recreating 
himself. The strife it reveals to us is a simpliiica- 
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tion of life's struggle; its problems are abbreyiar 
tions of the infinitely complicated phenomena 
of man's actions and volitions. But from this 
very fact—that it is the reflection, so to speak, 
of a simpler world, a more rapid solution of the 
riddle of life—art derives its greatness and in- 
dispensability. No one who suffers from life can 
do without this reflection, just as no one can 
exist without sleep. The more difficult the 
science of natural laws becomes, the more fer¬ 
vently we yearn for the image of this simplifica¬ 
tion, if only for an instant; and the greater 
becomes the tension between each man's general 
knowledge of things and his moral and spiritual 
faculties. Art is with us io prevetU the bow from 
snapping (sec. 4). 

Wagner concentrated upon life, past and 
present, the light of an intelligence strong 
enough to embrace the most distant regions in 
its rays. That is why he was a simplifier of the 
universe ; for the simplification of the universe 
is only possible to him whose eye has been able 
to master the immensity and wildness of an 
apparent chaos, and to relate and unite those 
things which before had lain hopelessly asunder. 
Wagner did this 
between two objects which seemed to exist apnrt 
from each other as if in separate spheres—that 
between music and life, and similarly between 
music and the drama. Not that he invented or 
was the first to create this relationship, for it 


by discovering a connection 
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. xruxst always have existed and been noticeable to 
•all; but, as is usually the case with a great 
problem, it is like a precious stone which thou¬ 
sands stumble over before one finally picks it 
up (sec. 5). 

Nietzsche, following Wagner, then takes up the 
problem : why have such an art and music ever 
become so important features in the lives of 
modem men ? The appearance of a whole group 
of modem musicians, such as had never been 
equalled except in the time of the ancient Greeks, 
was something that seemed at first sight almost 
inexplicable. Wagner, however, stumbled on the 
answer to the question, and Nietzsche puts it 
into words for him. 

4 

He was the first to recognise an evil which is 
as widespread as civilisation itself among men ; 
language is everj^here di^ased, and the burden 
of this terrible disease weighs heavily upon the 
whole of man’s development. Inasmuch as 
language has retreated ever more and more from 
its pure province—^the expression of strong feel¬ 
ings, which it was once able to convey in all 
their simplicity—and has always had to strain 
after the practically impossible achievement of 
communicating the reverse of feeling, that is to 
say, thought, its strength has become so ex¬ 
hausted by this excessive extension of its duties 
during the comparatively short period of modem 
civilisation, that it is no longer able to perform 
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even that function which alone justifies* its 
existence, to wit, the assisting of those wtto 
suffer, in conmiunicating with each other con-* 
ceming the sorrows of existence. Man can no 
longer make his misery known unto others by 
means of language ; hence he cannot really 
express himself any longer. And under these 
conditions, which are only vaguely felt at 
present, language has gradually become a force 
in itself which with spectral arms coerces and 
drives humanity where it least wants to go. 
As soon as they would fain understand one 
another and unite for a conunon cause, the 
craziness of general concepts, and even of the 
rinjg of modem words, lays hold of them. The 
result of this inability to communicate with one 
another is that every product of their co-opera¬ 
tive action bears the stamp of discord, not only 
because it fails to meet their real needs, but be¬ 
cause of the very emptiness of those all-powerful 
words and notions already mentioned. To the 
misery already at hand, man thus adds the curse 
of convention—^that is to say, the agreement 
between words and actions without an agree¬ 
ment between words and feelings (sec. 5). 

Let us regaid this as one of Wagner’s answers 
to the question. What does music mean in our 
time ? for he has a second. The relation be¬ 
tween music and life is not merely that existing 
between one kind of language and another; it is, 
besides, the relation between the perfect world 
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of^sound and that of sight. Regarded merely as 
spectacle, and compared with other and earlier 
manifestations of human life, the existence of 
modem man is characterised by indescribable 
indigence and exhaustion, despite the unspeak¬ 
able garishness at which only the superficial 
observer rejoices. If one examines a little more 
closely the impression which this vehement and 
kaleidoscopic play of colours makes upon one, 
does not the whole seem to blaze with the 
shimmer and sparkle of innumerable little stones 
borrowed from former civilisations ? Is not 
everything one sees merely a complex of in¬ 
harmonious bombast, aped gesticulations, arro¬ 
gant superficiality ?—a ragged suit of motley 
for the naked and the shivering ? A seeming 
dance of joy enjoined upon a sufferer ? Airs of 
overbearing pride assumed by one who is sick 
to the backbone ? And the whole moving with 
such rapidity and confusion that it is disguised 
and masked—sordid impotence, devouring dis- 
sention, assiduous ennui, dishonest distress! 
The appearance of present-day humanity is all 
appearance, and nothing else : in what he now 
represents man himself has become obscured 
and concealed ; and the vestiges of the creative 
faculty in art, which still cling to such countries 
as France and Italy, are all concentrated upcm 
this one task of concealing. Wherever form is 
still in demand in society, conversation, literary 
style, or the relations between governments, men 
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have unconsciously grown to believe that it is 
adequately met by a kind of agreeable di^imulf- 
tion, quite the reverse of genuine form conceived 
a necessary relation between the proportions 
of a figure, having no concern whatever with 
the notions “ agreeable ” or disagreeable,** 
simply because it is necessary and not optional. 
But even where form is not openly exacted by 
civilised people, there is no greater evidence of 
this requisite relation of proportions; a striving 
after the agreeable dissimulation, already re¬ 
ferred to, is on the contrary noticeable, though 
it is never so successful even if it be more eager 
than in the first instance. How far this dis¬ 
simulation is agreeable at times, and why it must 
please everybody to see how modem men at 
least endeavour to dissemble, every one is in a 
position to judge, according to the extent to 
which he himself may happen to be modem. 
“ Only galley slaves know each other,** says 
Tasso, “ and if we mistake others, it is only out 
of courtesy, and with the hope that they, in 
their turn, should mistake us *’ (sec. 5). 

I shall give only two instances showing how 
utterly the sentiment of our time has been 
perverted, and how completely unconscious 
the present age is of perversion. Formerly 
financiers were looked down upon with hon^t 
scorn, even though they were recognised as 
needful; for it was generally admitted that 
every society must have its viscera. Now, 
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however, they are the ruling power in the soul 
pf modem humanity, for they constitute the 
most covetous portion thereof. In former 
times people were warned especially against 
taking the day or the moment too seriously: 
the nil admirari was recommended, and the 
care of things eternal. Now there is but 
one kind of seriousness left in the modem mind, 
and it is limited to the news brought by the 
newspaper and the telegraph. Improve each 
shining hour, turii it to some account, and 
judge it as quickly as possible ! One would 
think modem men had but one virtue left— 
presence of mind. Unfortunately, it much 
more closely resembles the omnipresence of 
disgusting and insatiable cupidity, and spying 
inquisitiveness become universal. For the ques¬ 
tion is whether mind is present at all to-day ; 
but we shall leave this problem for future 
judges to solve; they, at least, are bound to 
pass modem men through a sieve. But this 
age is vulgar, we can see now, and it is so be¬ 
cause it reveres precisely what nobler ages 
contemned (sec. 6 ). 


How Nietzsche himself acted the part of a 
“ future judge ” and passed modem men through 
a ^eve may be seen from his later works. 


Wagner’s actual life—that is to say, the 
gradual evolution of the dithyrambic dramatist 
in him—was at the same time an uninterrupted 
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struggle with himself, a struggle which never 
ceased until his evolution was complete. I{is 
fight with the opposing world was grim and 
ghastly, only because it was this same world— 
this alluring enemy—^which he heard speaking 
out of his own heart, and because he nourished 
a violent demon in his breast—the demon of 
resistance. When the ruling idea of his life 
gained ascendancy over his mind—the idea 
that drama is, of all arts, the one that can 
exercise the greatest amount of influence over 
the world—it aroused the most active emotions 
in his whole being. It gave him no very 
clear or luminous decision, at first, as to what 
was to be done and desired in the future; 
for the idea then appeared merely as a form of 
temptation—that is to say, as the expression 
of his gloomy, selfish, and insatiable will, 
eager for power and glory. Influence—the 
greatest amount of influence—how ? over whom? 
—these were henceforward the questions and 
problems which did not cease to engage his 
head and heart. He wished to conquer and 
triumph as no other artist had ever done 
before, and, if possible, to reach that height 
of tyrannical omnipotence at one stroke for 
whidi all his instincts secretly craved. With 
a jealous and cautious eye, he took stock of 
everything successful, and examined with special 
care all that upon which his influence might 
be brought to bear. With the magic sight 
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of .the dramatist, which scans souls as easily 
the most familiar book, he scrutinised the 
nature of the spectator and the listener, and, 
although he was often perturbed by the dis¬ 
coveries he made, he very quickly found means 
wherewith he could enthral them. These means 
were ever within his reach : everything that 
i^oved him deeply he desired and could also 
produce ; at every stage in his career he under¬ 
stood just as much of his predecessors as he 
himself was able to create, and he never doubted 
that he would be able to do what they had done. 
In this respect his nature is perhaps more 
presumptuous even than Goethe’s, despite the 
fact that the latter said of himself : “ I always 
thought I had mastered everything; and 
even had I been crowned king, I should have 
regarded the honour as thoroughly deserved ” 
(sec. 8). 

He who marvels at the rapid succession 
of the two operas, Tristan and the Afeister- 
singers, has failed to understand one important 
side of the life and nature of all great Germans : 
he does not know the peculiar soil out of which 
that ^essentially German gaiety, which charac¬ 
terised Luther, Beethoven, and Wagner, can 
grow, the gaiety which other nations quite 
fail to understand, and which even seems to 
be missing in the Germans of to-day—that 
clear golden and thoroughly fermented mixture 
of simplicity, deeply discriminating love, ob- 
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servation, and roguishness, which Wagner 
has dispensed, as the most precious of drinks, 
to all those who have suffered deeply through 
life, but who, nevertheless, return to it with 
the smile of convalescents (sec. 8). 

All those to whom the thought of Wagner’s 
development as a man may have caused pain 
will find it both restful and healing to reflect 
upon what he was as an artist, and to observe 
how his ability and daring attained to such a 
high degree of independence. If art mean 
only the faculty of communicating to others 
what one has one’s self experienced, and if 
every work of art confutes itself which does 
not succeed in making itself understood, then 
Wagner’s greatness as an artist would certainly 
lie in the almost demoniacal power of his nature 
to communicate with others, to express itself 
in all languages at once, and to make known 
its most intimate and personal experience 
with the greatest amount of distinctness possible. 
His appearance in the history of art resembles 
nothing so much as a volcanic eruption of the 
united artistic faculties of Nature herself, 
after mankind had grown to regard the practice 
of a special art as a necessary rule. It is 
therefore a somewhat moot point whether* he 
ought to be classified as a poet, a paints, or a 
musician, even using each of these words in its 
widest sense, or whether a new word ought not 
to be invented in order to describe him (sec. 9). 
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tpi general it may be said of Wagner the 
iliusician that he endowed everything in nature 
which hitherto had no wish to speak with the 
power of speech: he refuses to admit that 
anything must be dumb, and, resorting to 
the dawn, the forest, the mist, the cliffs, the 
hills, the thrill of night, and the moonlight, he 
observes a desire common to them all—they 
too wish to sing their own melody. If the 
philosopher says it is will that struggles for 
existence in animate and inanimate nature, 
the musician adds: And this will, wherever 
it manifests itself, yearns for a melodioxis 
existence (sec. 9). 

Viewing him generally as an artist, and calling 
to mind a more famous t)^, we see that Wagner 
is not at all unlike Demosthenes: in him also 
we have the terrible earnestness of purpose 
and that strong prehensile' mind which always 
obtains a complete grasp of a thing; in him, 
too, we have the hand’s quick clutch and the 
grip as of iron. Like Demosthenes, he con¬ 
ceals his art or compels one to forget it by the 
peremptory way he calls attention to the sub¬ 
ject he treats; and yet, like his great prede¬ 
cessor, hie is the last and greatest of a whole 
line of artist-minds, and therefore has more 
to conceal than his forerunners : his art acts 
like nature, like nature recovered and restored. 
Unlike all previous musicians,' there is nothing 
bombastic about him; for the former did not 
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mind playing at times with their art, and majdng 
an exhibition oi their virtuosity. One associates 
Wagner’s art neither with interest nor with 
diversion, nor with Wagner himself and art in 
general. All one is conscious of is the great 
necessity of it all (sec. 9). 

In Wagner the man of letters we see the 
struggle of a brave fighter, whose right hand 
has, as it were, been lopped off, and who has 
continued the contest with his left. In his 
writings he is alwa}^ the sufferer, because a 
temporary and insuperable destiny deprives 
him of his own and the correct way of conveying 
his thoughts—that is to say, in the form of 
apocalyptic and triumphant examples. His 
writings contain nothing canonical or severe : 
the canons are to be found in his works as a 
whole. Their literary side represents his at¬ 
tempts to understand the instinct which urged 
him to create his works and to get a glimpse 
of himself through them. If he succeeded in 
transforming his instincts into terms of know¬ 
ledge, it was always with the hope that the 
reverse process might take place in the souls 
of his readers—^it is with this intention that he 
wrote (sec. 10). 

What the reader who is only imperfectly 
initiated will probably find most impressive 
is the general tone of authoritative dignity 
which is peculiar to Wagner, and which is 
very difficult to describe: it always strikes 
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in& as though Wagner were continually address^ 
iftg enemies; for the style of all these tracts 
more resembles that of the spoken than of 
the written language, hence they will seem 
much more intelligible if heard read aloud» 
in the presence of his enemies, with whom he 
cannot be on familiar terms, and towards whom 
he must therefore show some reserve and 
aloofness. The entrancing passion of his feelings 
however, constantly pierces this intentional 
disguise, and then the stilted and heavy periods, 
swollen with accessory words, vanish, and his 
pen dashes off sentences, and even whole pages, 
which belong to the best in German prose 
(sec. lo). 

A magnificent panegyric on Wagner ends this 
delightful essay; but even when writing the 
final words Nietzsche's thoughts were elsewhere. 
A new problem, as Lichtenberger rightly remarks, 
had appeared to him : he saw that the nineteenth 
century was a century of decadence, of men who 
were tired of living, tired of suffering, aspiring 
to peace; calling out for Nirvana. 

This new problem, which never ceased to 
occupy his mind until the end of his conscient 
life, was: What does this modem decadence 
consist of ? What are the symptoms which 
characterise it, the signs that reveal it ? What 
is the depth and breadth of the nihilistic evil ? 
How can it be cured ? As soon as the matter 
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appeared to him in this light, his judgngient 
on Wagner and Schopenhauer was modified 
from top to bottom. His former allies in the 
war against optimism became his enemies 
in the war against nihilism—all the more 
dangerous enemies because they exercised on 
him, and continued to exercise generally on 
his contemporaries, a very great fascination. 
He suddenly came to perceive that his pas¬ 
sionate friendship for his two educators had 
been a grave danger for him. If he had not 
shaken of! their influence in time, he would 
never have been quite himself, he would never 
have arrived at the full knowledge of his philo¬ 
sophy of the " Superman,” the germs of which 
were already seen in the notion of Dionysian 
wisdom as he had outlined it in The Birth of 
Tragedy. 

From yet another standpoint Nietzsche had 
been deceived in his cult of Wagner. Loving 
” beautiful form ” as he did, admiring the great 
classic style in Greece and France, he might 
have allowed himself to be seduced and misled 
by the over-rich and overcharged style of the 
Wagnerian drama. He had been taken in by 
the wiles of a *' comedian ” of genius, a pro¬ 
digious magician. He had looked upon Wagner 
as a primitive, spontaneous geiuus, of ele¬ 
mentary power and unlimited gifts, instead of 
which he was an ultra-refined decadent, one 
of those late-comers who, in the twili^t of 
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periods of high culture, can employ, with 
marvellous art, all the resources accmnulated 
l)y former ages, and produce rare and curious, 
s^ful and complex works, of magnificent 
and glittering colouring like that of an autumn 
landscape or a sunset: works, however, which 
are extraordinary rather than truly beautiful, 
which lack true nobleness, and also that simple 
perfection, triumphant, and sure of itself.* 

Now Nietzsche found it impossible to convey 
these thoughts to Wagner. His new point of 
view had come almost as a shock to himself, 
and he could not be expected to transfer all 
the nuances of his ideas to the composer. Hence 
Wagner came to look upon Nietzsche’s apostasy 
as treason pure and simple; a mere whim— 
envy, jealousy; anything but the true motive. 
While Nietzsche still entertained a high regard 
for Wagner the man.f he could not refrain from 
publicly disavowing any connection with Wag¬ 
ner’s ideas. Hence the rupture at Ba 5 ^euth; 
and hence, too, those bitter pamphlets, The 
Case of Wagner and Nietzsche contra Wagner, 
" He was deceived in his admiration for Wagner,” 
adds Lichtenberger, ” he was right in altering 
his«mind, and it has long been a proverb that 
only God and madmen never change.” % ” 

* La Phihsophie de Friedrich Nietztche, p. 75. 
f Vide his trier’s Lebcn, VoL 1 , paesim. 
t La Phiiotophie de FrMrieh Sietxeche, p. 78. 
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greatest event in my life was a recovery,*' wrote 
Nietzsche long afterwards; " Wagner was only 
one of my diseases." ^ 


We Phildogisis does not seem to >have received 
Nietzsche's finishing touches. In its present 
form it resembles Human, AU-too-Human, i.e. 
it consists of a number of more or less disjointed 
aphorisms, not, however, divided under separate 
chapter headings; while its substance tends 
to show that it was to have formed part of 
Nietzsche's great work on Greece rather than 
one of the Thoughts out of Season. A few of the 
ideas in it are brought to our notice in Nietzsche's 
later works, and the following aphorisms will 
give the reader some conception of its general 
trend. 


It is my aim to create bitter enmity between 
our present so-called " culture " and antiquity. 
Whoever feels inclined to serve the former 
must necessarily hate the latter (No. 119). 

It is the business of the free man to live on 
his own account, and not for the sake of others. 
For this reason the Greeks looked down on 
handicrafts (No. I2i). » 

It is generally thought that Philology is 
worn out—and I think it has not yet begun. 
The greatest events in the history of Philology 
were Goethe, Schopenhauer, and Wagner: 
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wit^ their assistance we can look farther and 
wjder than ever before. The fifth and sixth 
centuries still remain to be investigated and 
brought to light * (No. 123). 

I recommend students to form their style 
after Grecian models rather than Latin, es- 
p>ecially on Demosthenes: simplicity! Let 
Leopardi stand as a proof of this, who is per¬ 
haps the greatest stylist of the century (No. 162). 

Classical Education ? What do people see 
in it ? Something by the help of which they 
may be relieved from military service and get 
letters after their names ! (No. 163.) 

The following aphorisms are quoted from 
this essay by Mrs. Foerster-Nietzsche, to show 
how her brother conceived of the superman 
even so far back as 1873 : 

How can one praise arid glorify a nation 
as a whole ? Even among the Greeks it was 
the individuals that counted (No. 197). 

The Greeks are interesting and extremely 
important because they reared such a vast 
number of great individuals. How was this 
possible ? This question is one that ought to 
be studied (No. 200). 

I* am interested only in the relations^of a 
people to the rearing of the individual man, 

* This refers to the fifth and sixth centuries b.c., the ante* 
Platonic period of Greek philos<7hy in which Nietssche was 
so much interested. 
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and among the Greeks the conditions .were 
unusually favourable for the development, of 
the individual; not by any means owing to 
the goodness of the people, but because of the 
struggles of their evil instincts. Wi^ the 
help of favourable measures great individuals 
might be reared who would be both different from 
and higher than those who heretofore have owed 
their existence to mere chance. Here we may 
still be hopeful: in the rearing of exceptional 
men (No. 199). 

And, lastly, let the reader note this : 

Educate educators ! But the first educators 
must educate themselves ! And it is for these 
that I write (No. 287). 



CHAPTER VI 


"human”—" THE DAWN OF DAY”—“THE 

JOYFUL WISDOM ” 

B eyond what has been said regarding 
Human, AU-too-Human, on pp. 29 and 30, 
these books call for little comment. The second 
part, which was originally published in two 
volumes as Mixed Opinions and Apophthepns 
and The Traveller and his Shadow, is simply 
a continuation of the first; and the two books 
may be regarded as a prelude to tlie views on 
morality expounded more fully in The Dawn of 
Day and The Joyful Wisdom. The 1400 odd 
aphorisms forming the two parts cannot be 
adequately condensed into a summary; and 
the following excerpts are merely characteristic 
examples of Nietzsche’s thoughts at this period. 
He tells us in one of his prefaces, however, 
that some of the opinions expressed in the 
Human, AH^ioo-Human, date back very far 
beyond their period of composition—in many 
cases the germs of them were forming in his 
mind even before he wrote The Birth of Tragedy 
and the Thoughts out of Season. 
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Love and Justice. —Why do we sver- 
estimate Love to the disadvantage of Justice, 
and say the most beautiful things al^ut it, 
as if it were something on a very much higher 
plane tlian the latter ? Is it not visibly more 
stupid than Justice ? Certainly; but pre¬ 
cisely for that reason all the pleasanter: it 
is blind, and possesses an abundant cornucopia, 
out of which it distributes its gifts to all, even 
if they do not deserve them, even if they ex¬ 
press no thanks for them. It is as impartial 
as the rain, which, according to the Bible 
and experience, makes not only the unjust, 
but also occasionally the just, wet through to 
the skin (I, 69). 

The Limits of Philanthropy. —A man 
who has declared that another is an idiot 
and a bad companion is angry when the latter 
eventually proves himself to be otherwise 
(I. 90). 

The Sinlessness of Man. —If it is under¬ 
stood how “ sin came into the world,” namely, 
through errors of reason by which men held 
one another—even the single individual held 
himself—to be much blacker and much worse 
than was actually the case, the whole sensation 
will be much lightened, and man and' the 
world will appear in a blaze of innocence whidi 
it will do one good to contemplate. In the 
midst of Nature man is always the child per se. 
This child sometimes has a heavy and terrifying 
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d«am, but when it opens its eyes it alwa}^ 
^ds itself back again in Paradise ( 1 ,124). 

Authors’ Paradoxes. —^The so-called para¬ 
doxes of an author to which a reader objects 
are often not in the author’s book at all; but 
in the reader’s head (1,185). 

Thinkers as Stylists. —Most thinkers write 
badly, because they communicate not only 
their thoughts, but also the thinking of them 

(I, 188). 

Justice against the coming God. —When 
the entire history of culture unfolds itself 
to our gaze, as a comparison of evil and noble, 
of true and false ideas, and we feel almost sea¬ 
sick at the sight of these tumultuous waves, 
we then understand what comfort resides in 
the conception of a coming God. This Deity 
is unveiled ever more smd more throughout 
the changes and fortunes of mankind, it is 
not all blind mechanism, a senseless and aim¬ 
less confusion of forces. The deification of 
the process of being is a metaphysical out¬ 
look, seen as from a lighthouse overlooking 
the sea of history, in which an all-too-historical 
generation of scholars found their comfort. 
This must not aroiKe anger, however erroneous 
this view may be. Only those who, like Scho¬ 
penhauer, deny development, also feel none 
of the misery of this historical wave, and 
therefore, because they know nothing of the 
coming God and the need of his protection, 
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they should in justice withhold their SQom 

it 238 ). 

A Sign of Estrangembnt. —^The surest sign 
of the estrangement of two persons is when 
they both say something ironical to each 
other and neither of them feels the irony (1,331). 

Different Sighs. —Some husbands have 
sighed over the elopement of their wives: 
the greater number, however, have sighed 
because nobody would elope with theirs 

(I. 388). 

War. —Against war it may be said that 
it makes the victors stupid and the vanquished 
revengeful. In favour of war it may be said 
that it barbarises in both its above-named 
results and thereby renders more natural: 
it is the sleep, or the winter period, of culture ; 
man emerges from it with greater strength 
for good and for evil (I, 444). 

Envy and Jealousy. —Envy and Jealousy 
are the private parts of the human soul. The 
comparison may perhaps be carried further 

(I. 503). 

Truth as Circe. —Error has made animals 
into men; is Truth perhaps capable of turn¬ 
ing man back again into an animal ? (I, 519). 

Debauchery. —^The mother of debauchery 
is not joy ; but the lack of joy (II, Mixed 
Opinions, 77). 

The Circle must be closed. —^Whoever 
has followed a philosophy or an art to the end 
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o4its career, and even beyond this end, will 
understand from his own inner knowledge 
why its surviving masters and prophets turn 
away from it disdainfully to follow a new path. 
The circle must indeed be closed—but the single 
individual, even if he be the greatest of all, 
sits firmly at a point of the periphery with an 
expression of obstinate doggedness, as if the 
circle were never to be closed (*&., 125). 

Standing on One's Head. —^When we turn 
truth upside down and stand it on its head, 
we do not see, as a rule, that our own head, 
too, is not situated where it ought to be {ib., 
208). 

Disgust for Truth. —It is in the nature 
of women to be disgusted with all truths (so 
far as they concern man, love, child, society, 
aim in life), and to try to revenge themselves 
on any one who opens their eyes {ib., 286). 

What is Genius ?—To aspire to a high aim, 
and the means thereto (ib., 378). 

Equity. —Equity is a development of justice 
arising among those who do not offend against 
equality in the community : it applies to cases 
where there is no law already laid down, or 
where that subtle sense of balance comes into 
play, taking the past and future into its con¬ 
sideration, and having for motto ; “ Do as you 
would be done by/' Aequum simply means 
" li conforms io our equality: equity smooths 
down our little differences to an apparent 
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equality, and would have us pardon many 
things which we need not" (II, Traveller, 32).„ 

The Persecutor of God. —St. Paul thought 
out the notion, and Calvin developed it: 
from time immemorial an incalculable number 
of men have been adjudged to eternal damna¬ 
tion ; and this beautiful, universal plan has 
been elaborated in this way so that the glory 
of God might be manifested in it: heaven 
and hell and man must exist, then—to satisfy 
God's vanity 1 What a cruel and insatiable 
vanity must have arisen in the soul of the first 
man, or the second, who imagined that I So 
Paul merely remained Saul— the persecutor of 
God (i6., 85). 

Dramatic Singers. —" Why does that beggar 
sing ? ”—" Probably he doesn’t know how to 
groan.”—” He does well: but as for our 
dramatic singers, who groan because they 
don’t know how to sing: do they also do well ? ” 
(i6., 162). 

End and Goal. —Every end is not a goal. 
The end of melody is not its goal: neverthe¬ 
less, if melody has not attained its end, it 
has not attained its goal. A symbol {xb., 204). 

The Wisdom of the Greeks. —Since ^e 
Greek will to conquer and master was an n- 
vincible trait of their nature, older and more 
original than their pride of and joy in equality, 
the Greek state sanctioned gymnastic and 
musical contests between equals, thus marking 
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out an arena where this instinct could discharge 
, itself without endangering the political order. 
When these contests degenerated, the Greek 
state was given up to civil wars and general 
disintegration {ih., 226). 

Premisses of ak Age of Machinery. —The 
Press, machinery, railways, the telegraph, ate 
premisses, from which no one has yet dared to 
draw the conclusion that will follow in a thou¬ 
sand years (»6.^ 278). 

Fate and the Stomach. —A slice of bread 
and butter more or less in the stomach of a 
jockey may decide the success of races and bets, 
and hence the happiness or unhappiness of 
thousands of people. So long as the fate of 
peoples depends on diplomatists, the stomachs 
of diplomatists will alv^ys be a subject of 
patriotic anxiety. Quousque iandem. . . . 
(»d., 291). 

Man! —What is the vanity of the vainest 
man compared with the vanity of the hmnblest 
man who, in Nature and in the world, considers 
himself as " man ” 1 {»d., 304). 

“ WTith this book,” writes Nietzsche, in the Eue 
Homo* referring to The Dawn of Day, "begins 
ipy campaign against current morality . . . that 
a reader should close the book with a rather timid 
chariness concerning ever5dhing that has hitherto 
been worshipped and honoured as ‘ morality * is 


• P- 83* 
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not in contradiction to the fact that no native 
phrase is to be found in the work; no suddeQ. 
attack, no malignity.** 

Mrs. Foerster-Nietzsche tells us in her intro¬ 
duction to this volume • that her brother, during 
its preparation, devoted a great deal of time and 
attention to the study of political questions, 
particularly Socialism. “In this book,’* she 
writes, “ he [Nietzsche] expressed as favourable 
an opinion as possible on such subjects, which 
did not, however, hinder him from adhering to his 
earlier formula, ^at the worth of a nation—yea, 
of all mankind—is seen in its highest specimens 
of men. Despite his personal good-will, there¬ 
fore, my brother had p^orce to be an enemy of 
social democracy, and especially of its leaders, 
not only on account of the ignobleness of their 
sentiments and aims, which were in opposition to 
everything mighty, beautiful, and cultured; but 
also because, as he threw in their teeth, they 
made the masses discontented and unhappy: 
they aroused their eagerness for conditions, and 
consoled them with hopes, which were neither 
desirable nor attainable.*’ Says Peter Cast f: 
“Nietzsche saw in democracy a clear sign of 
degeneration and, above all, of want of noble 
feelings and of conspicuous and directing master 
minds; and it was his opinion that the design of 
correcting and improving the human race by 

• Werhe . VoL V, xvilL 

t Ibid., XX. 
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beginning with men of the third and fourth order 
(instead of at the top), or of leading to a higher 
level by the emancipation of woman, was the 
most baleful aberration of Judgment it was pos¬ 
sible to conceive.** 

While the 575 aphorisms comprising The Dawn 
of Day can scarcely be called interdependent, it 
is hoped that the following selection may show 
the trend of Nietzsche’s thoughts at this time.* 

In this book We find some one who works in 
the bowels of the earth, tunnelling, digging, 
undermining. You can see him, always provided 
that you have eyes for such deep work—how he 
makes his way slowly, cautiously, gently but 
surely, without showing signs of the weariness 
which usually accompanies a long privation of 
light and air. You might even call him happy, 
despite his work in these deep regions. ... No 
one comes to help him in his task : he must face 
everything quite alone: danger, bad luck, 
wickedness, foul weather. He goes his own way 
and, as is only right, meets with bitterness and 
occasional irritation because he does so: for 
instance, the knowledge that not even his 
friends can guess who he is and whither he is 
going, and that they ask then^lves now and 
then : “ WeU ? Is he really moving at all ? 
Has he ^still a path before him ? ” At that time 

* The book ^>peaied in 1881, the preface being added in 
1886. 
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I had undertaken something which could njst 
have been done by everybody: I went down 
into the deepest depths ; I tunnelled to the very 
bottom; 1 started to investigate and unearth 
the old faith which for thousands of years we 
philosophers used to build on as the safest of all 
foundations—which we built on again and 
again although every previous structure fell in : 
I began to undermine our faith in morah 
(Preface, i and 2). 

Morality has been from time immemorial well 
qualified in every branch of the art of persuad¬ 
ing : even in our own time there is no orator who 
would not have recourse to it (just hearken to 
our anarchists, for instance : how morally they 
speak when they would fain convince! Even 
in the end they call themselves “ the good and 
the just.”) (Preface, 3.) 

We two— I and my book—are friends of the 
Unto. I have not been a philologist in vain— 
perhaps I am still one : a teacher of slow read¬ 
ing, in other words. I even come to write 
slowly. At present it is not only my habit, but 
even my fantasy—a perverse fantasy, maybe— 
to write nothing but what will drive to despair 
every one who is “ in a hurry.” For Philology 
is that venerable art which exacte from its fol¬ 
lowers one thing above all—^to step to one side, 
to leave themselves spare moments, to grow 
silent, to become slow—^the leisurely art of the 
goldsmith applied to language: an art which 
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has to carry out slow, fine work, and attains 
nothing if not lento. For this very reason 
Philology is now more desirable than ever be¬ 
fore ; for this very reason it is the highest 
attraction and incitement in an age of “ work ” : 
that is to say, of haste, of unseemly and im¬ 
moderate hurry-skurry, which is intent upon 
** getting things done ” at once, even every 
book, whether old or new. It itself, perhaps, 
will not “ get things done ” so hurriedly: it 
teaches how to read well: i.e. slowly, pro¬ 
foundly, attentively, prudently, with inner 
thoughts, the mental doors ajar, with delicate 
fingers and eyes. . . . My patient friends, this 
book appeals only to perfect readers and 
Philologists: learn to read mo well I (Pre¬ 
face, 5). 

The New Education of Mankind.— Help, 
all ye who are well disposed and willing to 
assist, lend your aid in the endeavour to do away 
with that conception of punishment which has 
swept over the whole world I No weed more 
harmful than this ! It is not only to the conse¬ 
quences of our actions that this conception has 
been applied—and how horrible and senseless 
it is to confuse cause and efiect with cause and 
punishment!—but worse has followed: the 
pure accidentality of events has been robbed of 
its innocence by this execrable manner of inter¬ 
preting the conception of punishment. Yea, 
they have even pushed their folly to such ex- 
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tremes that they would have us look upon 
existence itself as a punishment—^from which 
it would appear that the education of mankiifd 
has hitherto been confided to fantastic gaolers 
and hangmen (No. 13). 

The means of becoming a medicine-man 
among the Indians, a saint among Christians of 
the Middle Ages, an Angekok among Green¬ 
landers, a Pagee among Brazilians, are the same 
in essence : senseless fasting, continual absten¬ 
tion from sexual intercourse, isolation in a 
wilderness, ascending a mountain or a pillar, or 
“ sitting on an aged willow that looks out upon 
a lake,” and thinking of absolutely nothing but 
what may give rise to ecstasy or mental de¬ 
rangements. Who would dare to glance at the 
desert of the bitterest and most superfluous 
agonies of spirit, in which probably the most 
productive men of all ages have pined away ? , 
(No. 14). 

The Broken-hearted Ones. —Christianity 
has the instinct of a hunter for finding out all 
those who may by hook or by crook be driven 
to despair—only a very small number of men 
can be treated in this way. Pascal made an 
attempt to find out whether it was not possible, 
with the help of the very subtlest knowledge, to 
lead everybody into despair : he failed, to his 
second despair (No. 64). 

Neither European nor Noble. —^There is 
something oriental and feminine in Christianity, 





and this is shown in the thought, “ Whom the 
Lord loveth, He chasteneth ”; for women in 
the Orient consider castigations and the strict 
seclusion of their person from the world as a sign 
of their husbands* love, and complain if these 
signs of love cease (No. 75). 

The Philology of Christianity. —How little 
Christianity cultivates the sense of honesty and 
fair dealing can be inferred from the character 
of the writings of its learned men. They set out 
their conjectures as if they were dogmas, and 
are but seldom at a disadvantage in regard to 
the interpretation of a text of scripture. Their 
continual cry is : “ I am right, for it is written ’* 
—and then follows an explanation so shameless 
and capricious that a philol(^st, when he hears 
it, must stand stock still between anger and 
laughter, asking himself again and again : Is it 
possible ? Is it honest ? Is it even decent ? 
(No. 84). 

A Mi^coNTENT.—He is one of the old “ war¬ 
riors **: angry with civilisation because he 
believes that its object is to make all good 
things—^honour, rewards, fair women—access¬ 
ible even to cowards (No. I 54 )* 

Dignity and Timidity. —Ceremonies, official 
robes and court dresses, grave countenances, 
solemn aspects, the slow pace, involved speech— 
everything, in short, known as dignity—are*all 
pretences adopted by those who are timid at 
heart: they wish to make themselves ,^eared 
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(themselves or the things they represent). 
Original and fearlessly>minded men, who natur> 
ally inspire others with awe, have no need of 
dignity and ceremonies : they bring into repute 
— or, better, into ill - repute — honesty and 
straightforward words and deeds, as characteris¬ 
tics of self-confident arrogance (No. 220). 

Who, then, is ever alone ! The faint-hearted 
wretch docs not know what loneliness is: an 
enemy of mankind is always prowling in his 
tracks. Oh, for the man who could give us the 
history of that noble feeling of loneliness 1 
(No. 249). 

The Transformed Being. —Now he becomes 
virtuous; but only for the sake of hurting 
others by being so. Don’t pay so much atten¬ 
tion to him (No. 275). 

Pernicious. —A young man can be most 
surely corrupted when he is taught to value the 
like-minded more highly than the differently- 
minded (No. 297). 

Weak Sects. —^Those sects wliich feel that 
they will always remain weak hunt up a few in¬ 
telligent individual adherents, wishing to make 
up in quality what they lack in quantity. This 
gives rise to no little danger for intelligent 
minds (No. 316). • 

Women-Haters. —“Woman is the enemy.” 
The man who speaks to men in this v^y reveals 
an uncontrollable lust, vdiich hates not only 
itself^ but also its means (No. 346). 
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Courage and Political Parties. —^The poor 
sheep say to their shepherd : “ Lead the way, 
'and we shall never lack courage to follow you.” 
The poor shepherd, however, thinks : “ Only 
follow me always, and I shall never lack the 
courage to lead *’ (No. 419). 

Casting One’s Skin. —^Tlie snake that cannot 
cast its skin perishes. So, too, with those minds 
which are prevented from changing their views : 
they cease to be minds (No. 573). 

Never forget: the higher we soar the smaller 
we appear to those who cannot fly (No. 574). 

The fruits of Nietzsche’s study of political 
questions are found in a series of notes jotted 
down while he was preparing the Dawn, and pub¬ 
lished posthumously by Mrs. Foerster-Nietzsche. 
They cover many pages, and contain a bitter 
indictment of Socialistic doctrines. The follow¬ 
ing is his long introductory form ofjobjection: 

Firstly. As onlookers we deceive ourselves 
in regard to the sufferings and privations of the 
lower classes, for we involuntarily set up our own 
feelings as a standard, as if we ourselves, with 
our own brains, which are so excitable and 
capable of suffering, were in the place of such 
people. As a matter of fact, sufferings and 
privations increase with the increase of the 
culture of the individual: the lower orders 
are the most stupid; to “ better their lot ” 
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means simply to render them more capably of 
suffering. * 

Secondly. If our eyes are not set upon the 
well-being of the individual, but upon the aims 
of mankind, it is very questionable whether, 
under the systematic state of things demanded 
by Socialism, great men can actually arise 
similar to those we have had from the un¬ 
systematic societies of the past. Probably the 
great man and the great work grow up only in 
the freedom of the wilderness. Mankind has no 
aims other than the production of great men 
and great works, f 

Thirdly. Since a great deal of hard, dirty 
work has to be done, some men must be brought 
up to undertake such work, so far as it cannot 
be done by machinery. If the need, and the 
improvement, of higher education is felt among 
the working classes, they can no longer carry 
out their coarse duties without disproportionate 
suffering. A workman developed by education 
sums at having some leisure time to himseU— 
he does not want his work to be made lighter, 
but he wishes to be relieved from it altogether; 
he would like to trim it over to some one else. 

* No one valued or rejected medioexitv more i&an 
Nietssebe —its proptr pUue. “I^et mediocrity alonel he 
says m The WUl to Power (Aph. 893), ** a hatred of mediocrity 
is unworthy <d a true philosopher.'* 

t "Civilisation is always the work of the few. if not of 
one man." Dr. Oscar Levy in Tke Revivot of Aristooracy, 
Ch. VII. 
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It. might be that these wishes could be gratified 
huge importations of barbaric trib^ from 
.A^ia or Africa, so that the civilised world could 
be continually occupied in making the un- 
civilised world serviceable to it, and in this way 
non-culture would come to be recognised as a 
necessary qualification for the lower kinds of 
labour. In European countries, indeed, the 
culture of workman and employer is so closely 
identified that the further pretensions of ex¬ 
hausting mechanical labour raise a feeling of 
indignation. 

Foxjrthly. If we fully understand how the 
sense of justice and equality has arisen, we must 
contradict the Socialists when they make 
equality one of their own principles. In the 
state of Nature the saying does not apply: 

What is right for one is. just for another ” ; 
force alone decides. It is only when these 
advocates of the new state of society form up in 
line of battle before the defenders of the old 
order and find their opponents weaker or 
stronger, as the case may be, that an agreement 
can be reached, and the equity must be based 
upon this agreement. There are no “ rights of 
man.’* 

tFiFTHLY. When a low-grade workman says 
to his employer, “ You don’t deserve your happi¬ 
ness,” he is quite right; but the inference he 
draws from this statement is false : no one 
deserves his happiness; no one his unhappine^. 
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Sixthly. Happiness will not be increased«on 
earth by merely changing the form of oijr 
institutions ; but only by getting rid of gloomy, 
feeble, speculative, bilious temperaments. Any¬ 
thing merely exterior does little or no good in 
this direction. And as Socialists mostly possess 
the loathsome kind of temperaments 1 have 
referred to above, they would inevitably dimin¬ 
ish happiness on earth in any circ\imstances, 
even if it fell to their lot to establish a new order 


of society. 

Seventhly. It is only within the limits of 
tradition, fixed customs, and moderation, that 
case and comfort can be found on earth : the 


Socialists, however, are allied to those forces 


which tend towards the breaking-up of tradi¬ 
tion, fixed customs, and moderation; and they 
have as yet shown no signs of new creative 
elements. 


Eighthly. The best thing that follows in 
the train of Socialism is the agitation and 
excitement which it gives rise to in all classes : 
it nourishes mankind, and brings into the lowest 
ranks of society a species of practico-philosophi- 
cal speech. To this extent it is a source of 
spiritual strength. 


The Joyful Wisdom was written at a time when 
Nietzs<±e was beginning to recover from his 
stomach trouble and various minor illness, hence 
perhaps the exuberance, unusual even for Nietz- 
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sche, of some of its pages. As usual, the work 
consists of a series of aphorisms, numbering 
nfeaxly four hundred, together with a few pieces 
of poetry. Like most of Nietzsche’s works, it 
does not lend itself readily to being put before the 
reader in an abridged form; for there is no 
continuous connection between the various 
aphorisms. Those that follow are merely speci¬ 
mens of the shorter ones, sufficiently interesting 
in themselves, and giving as clear a perception of 
the work as can be conveyed in a summary. 

Ancient Pride. —We cannot feel the ancient 
shade of distinction, because we can form no 
conception of the slave of antiquity. Between 
his own superiority and the lowest inferiority of 
the slave, a Greek of noble birth felt so many 
intermediate stages, and such a sense of distance, 
that he could scarcely see the slave clearly: 
even Plato did not see him in his entirety. It 
is different with us, accustomed as wc are to the 
doctrine of the equality of mankind, if not in¬ 
deed to this very equjJity itself. An individual 
whose time and energy are at the disposal of 
some one else, and who never has any leisure 
hours for himself—our eyes would see nothing 
qontemptible in all this; for there is but too 
much of this slavish disposition in every one of 
us, according to our social duties and place in 
society, both of which are entirely different from 
those of the ancients. The Greek philosopher 
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went through life with the secret feeling that he 
had far more slaves than people thought—t.e. 
that every one was a slave who was not u 
philosopher. His pride increased whoi he re¬ 
flected that even the mighty ones of the earth 
cotdd be numbered among hk slaves. Even this 
pride itself is something strange and impossible 
to us : even when using the word “ slave ** as a 
simile we cannot conceive all it represents (No. 

i8). 

What Means Life ?—To live : that means, 


to thrust away from us everything that wants to 
die ; to live : that means, to be cruel and in¬ 
exorable towards everything that grows old 
and weak within ourselves (and not only within 
ourselves). To live, then, means: that we 
should have no pity for those who are dying, 
wretched or old ? To be murderers all the time ? 


And yet old Moses said: ** Thou shalt not 
kiU! ” (No. a6). 

They took a youth to a wise man and said: 
** Look; here is a young fellow who is being 
ruined by women.” The wise man shook his 
head, and smiled. “It is the men,” he an¬ 


swered, “ who ruin and corrupt the women; 
and everything in which women are found want¬ 
ing should be expiated and rectified by men—* 
for man has made for himself an image 6i 
woman, and woman forms herself after that 


image.” “ You show yourself too well disposed 
towards women,” said a man in the crowd; 
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** you don’t know them! ” The wise man en¬ 
sured : The characteristic of man is will; 
that of woman is willingness. Such is the law of 
the sex^ ; a hard law for women, truly t All 
human beings are innocent of their existence; 
but women are doubly innocent: how much 
sweetness and gentleness could we not show 
towards them! ” “ Sweetness ! Gentleness 1 ” 
cried another of the crowd. “ Women must be 
brought up better than that! ” “ Nay, but 

men must be brought up better,” said the wise 
man, and beckoned to the young man to follow 
him. But the latter did not (No. 68). 

... In a word, we can never be sufficiently 
indulgent where women are concerned (No. 71, 
ad /£»). 

New Battles. —For whole centuries after 
Buddha’s death they exhibited his shade in a 
cave—a huge, gruesome shade. God is dead: 
but, after the manner of men, there will prob¬ 
ably be caves for thousands of years wheire his 
shade will be on view. And we—well, we must 
overcome his shade also! (No. 108). 

God’s Needs. —God himself cannot sub¬ 
sist without wise men,” said Luther, and justly; 
but: ” Still less can God subsist without 
madmen ”—^hon^t Luther didn’t say that! 
(^o. 129). 

Too Owe NTAL.—What ? A God who loves 
men, provided thai they Ixlieve in him, and who 
ovmvhelms with menaces and frowns those 
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who put no faith in this love! What! A love 
with saving clauses and reservations is put 
forward as the sentiment of an omnipoterit 
deity I A love which has not even mastered 
the feeling of honour and enraged vengeance! 
How oriental is aU this! “ If I do love you, 

what does it matter to you ? ”—this is an ade¬ 
quate criticism of all Christianity (No. 141). 

Our thoughts are the shadows of our feelings : 
more obscure, more empty, and more 
simple than they (No. 179). 

A Laughing Matter. —I.ook! Look! He 
is running away from men—but they are nm- 
ning after Iiim, because he is running in front of 
tlicm—so great is their herd-instinct! (No. 195). 

Liberality.— Liberahty in rich men is only 
a kind of shyness (No. 199). 

The Road to Happiness, —A wise man asked 
a fool where the way to happiness lay. The 
latter immediately replied, as if some one had 
merely inquired the way to the next town: 
“Admire yourself, and live in the street.” 
“ Stop! ” cried the wise man, “ you ask too 
much; it is enough to admire one’s self.” 
The fool answered: “ But how can one keep 
on admiring without continually despising ? ” 
(No. 213). 

Forbearance. —Fathers and sons get (m 
much better together than mothers and daugh¬ 
ters (No. 221). 

Praise in the Choice. —^The artist chooses 
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subjects: that is his way of praising them 
(No. 243). 

Books. —Of what use is a book which does 
not carry us far above all books ? (No. 248). 

Originality. —What is originality ? To see 
something which is as yet without a name, and 
which caimot yet be named, although it hes 
before all eyes. As men are now constituted, 
they cannot see things until they hear them 
named. Original, men have generally been 
name-givers (No. 261). 

What we do. —What we do is never under¬ 
stood—it is merely praised or blamed (No. 264). 

High Aims. —With a liigh aim in view one is 
superior even to justice itscli, not only to one’s 
actions and judges (No. 267). 

Faith in One’s Self.— Generally speaking, 
only a few men have faith in themselves ;—and 
of this small number two or tluee are born with 
this faith, like a useful blindness, os it were, or 
a partial clouding of their mind—(what a sight, 
if they could only see into themselves!). Tbc 
others must begin to acquire this faitli: every¬ 
thing good, firm, and great that they do is from 
the first an argument with the sceptic who 
dwells within them : their task to convince and 
persuade him, and for this something very like 
genius is necessary. They are the great self- 
Mfisatisfied ones (No. 284). 

How Each Sex is prejudiced in regard 
TO Love.—I n spite of every concession I am 
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ready to make to monogamic prejudices, 1 
never admit that we can speak of equal rights ip 
love for man or woman: such rights do not 
exist. The fact is, a man and a woman take 
different meanings out of the word “ love,” and 
it is one of the conditions of love in both sexes 
that the one does not suppose that the same 
feeling exists in the other. What a woman 
understands by “ love ” is clear enoiigh: a 
complete surrendering (not merely devotion) of 
her body and soul, without restrictions or 
saving clauses—rather looking on a conditional 
surrender with shame and horror. In the 
absence of such conditions, her love is a true 
faith: a woman has no other faith. A man, 
when he loves a woman, exacts this love from 
her, and is thus far removed from the feminine 
conception of love : if, however, it is contended 
that there are men who do not exact this com¬ 
plete surrender on the part of the woman—well, 
such men are : not men! A man who loves 
like a woman becomes thereby a slave : on the 
other hand, a woman who loves like a woman 
becomes a more comfkle woman. A woman’s 
passion, with her complete abandonment of her 
own rights, takes it exactly for granted that a 
similar feeling, a similar will to renounce, do^ 
fwt exist in her partner : for, if both renounced 
themselves out of love for each other, what would 
be the consequences ?—1 do not know—perhaps 
a mere vacuum.—A woman wishes to be taken, 
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aijcepted, as property; she wishes to be merged 
jnto the conception of “ property,” of ** posses¬ 
sion ” : she therefore desires some one who 
takeSy who does not give and abandon himself; 
but who on the contrary wishes to enrich—and 
must enrich—his ** ego ** by the addition of 
power, happiness, belief, and as such a woman 
gives herself up to him. The woman gives, the 
man takes—and it is my opinion that this 
natural contrast will never be superseded, 
whether by social contracts or the desire to 
establish justice and equality between the 
sexes; however desirable one may think it to 
get rid of the sight of everything hard, terrible, 
enigmatic, and immoral in t^s antagonism. 
For love, complete and great, in all its entirety, 
is Nature, and as such is ** immoral ’* for all 
eternity. Hence fidelity is comprised in a 
woman’s love, out of the definition of which it 
follows : in a man, love tnay sometimes include 
fidelity, whether as gratitude or idiosyncrasy of 
taste and the so-called “ elective affinity ” * ; 
but it forms no part of the nature of his love— 
and even then it plays such a mmor rfile that we 
may speak with more justice of a natural 
aniinomy between love and fidelity in man: 
vduch love is a will to possess, and not a re¬ 
nouncing and abandonment; but this will to 
possess always finishes by actually possessing. 

* Referring to GoeUie’s novd. Dm Waklvtmandtschalien, 
translated onder the title Th« EUOtvt 
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In fact, it is the subtle and jealous desire of man, 
who seldom and tardily admits this “posse¬ 
sion,” which enables his love to endure—it *is 
possible, indeed, that his love increases after the 
abandonment—^the man is unwilling to admit 
that the woman has nothing more to “ abandon ” 
to him (No. 263). 

We Homeless Ones.— Among the Europeans 
of to-day, there is no want of those who may 
justly, in a distinctive and honourable sense, be 
called Homeless Ones, and it is at their feet 
particularly that I lay the treasure of my secret 
wisdom, my gaya scienza. For their fate is hard, 
their hope uncertain, it is quite a work of art to 
invent a consolation for them : but to what end ! 
We children of the future, how couid we feel at 
home to-day I For we are hostile to every ideal 
which would enable us to feel at home in this 
frail, dilapidated period of transition : and as 
regards its “ realities,” we do not believe they 
will last. The ice, which can still bear a weight, 
has become very thin ; a thawing wind blows: 
we ourselves, we homeless ones, aid in breaking 
the ice and other too thin “realities.” We 
“ conserve ” nothing, we would return to no past 
epoch; we are by no means “ liberal ”; we do 
not lalx)ur for “ progress ”; we have no nee4 to 
stop our ears to the Sirens of the future chanting 
in the market-place. What they are singing: 
“Equal Rights I ” “ Free Society! ” “Nomore 
masters or servants! ”—all this has no attraction 
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{gr us 1 In fine, we do not think it at all desir- 
,able that the kingdom of justice and harmony 
should be established on earth (for in every case 
this would mean the reign of the most profound 
mediocrity and Chinaism); we delight in ah 
those that, like ourselves, love danger, war, and 
adventure, who will not agree to compromises 
and adaptations, conciliations and reconcilia¬ 
tions ; we reckon ourselves among the con¬ 
querors ; we reflect upon the necessity for a new 
order of things and also of a new form of slavery 
—since a new form of slavery is always necessary 
for the strengthening and elevation of the type 
man—am I not right ? It follows from all this 
that we do not feel quite at home in an age 
which boasts of being the most humane, gentle, 
and just on which the sim has ever shone. It 
is sad enough that these fine words contain the 
suggestion that our inward and most secret 
thoughts are ugly ! that we should see in them 
only the expression—and the masquerade—of 
profound weakness, fatigue, old age, diminishing 
strength! What do we care for the embellish¬ 
ment with which a sick man decks out his weak¬ 
ness ! . . . We are no humanitarians; we 
should never allow ourselves to speak of our 
V love of humanity.’* . . . Humanity I was 
there ever a more disgusting old woman among 
all disgusting old women! ... In a word—and 
it shall be out word of honour—^we are Good 
Europeans, the heirs of Europe, rich and over- 
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loaded, but likewise rich in obligaticms, the heirs 
of millenniums of European thought: and ^s 
such wo have outgrown Christianity, which we 
do not look on with a Mendly eye—and that is 
precisely why we have outgrown it; because 
our ancestors were out-and-out Christians of 
unequalled loyalty, who would have given up 
ever>^hmg for their faith : life and property, 
rank and coimtry. We—<io the same. Why ? 
For our unbelief ? For every kind of unbelief ? 
Nay ; ye know that much better, my fnends t 
The hidden Yea in you is stronger than all the 
Nays and Perhapses of which Ye and your time 
are suffering, and when ye feel obhged to set sail, 
ye wanderers, ye also are forced to do so by—a 
faith / (No 377). 



CHAPTER VII 


THE ETERNAL RECURRENCE—“ ZARATHUSTRA " 

T he doctrine of the Eternal Recurrence 
is an important part of Nietzsche's teach¬ 
ing, although its essential feature is to be found 
in the far-ofi philosophers of ancient India, 
whence it gradually spread to Egypt and 
Greece. It is evident from Nietzsche’s notes 
and his sister’s testimony, however, that he 
thought it out himself in a somewhat altered 
form. If we love hfe, we must not only accept 
it gladly with all its joys and sorrows; we must 
be prepared to accept it scores and hundreds 
of times. The earth was gradually formed out 
of a fortuitous concourse of atoms; it will 
continue in its present shape for ages to come; 
we shall enter the glacial period about triiich 
scientists have warned us; a little while, and 
the planets will be shivered into infinite frag¬ 
ments ; and again, a little while, and the earth 
will ^ formed once more, man gradually being 
evolved from the lower atiimaU as formerly. 

When Nietzsdie conceived this doctrine he 
was just recovering from his illnesses and be¬ 
ginning to write <he Joyful Wisdom. I&^vitality 
o 289 
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was at its senith, and he could cry exultajjtiy 
in the first pages of the new book: “ No I 
Life has not disappointed me! ” But later 
on the hoiror of this teaching came to him. 
He was now formtilating the doctrine of the 
superman in the Zarathttsira, to whidi work 
the Joyful Wisdom may be considered as a kind 
of pr^ude. But why should the superman 
be aimed at—^how could races be encouraged to 
rear him—if he were to endure for only a tiny 
space in the long span of time ? And then 
the tiring battle would b^;in all over again: 
the inclemency of nature would once more 
have to be overcome; once more an amorphous, 
asexual body would develop into a lower primate 
and the lower primate into civilised man; 
once again Homer would sing the Trojan war, 
and once again, centuries after his death, Philis- 
tines and bookworms would split his works into 
fragments ; once again Nietzsche himself would 
be re-bom and would fight the same dreadful 
battle with the Philistines of Europe, tormented 
by Christianity and the passing phases of other 
evanescent religions. 

Nietzsdie's mind was thus divided between 


the doctrine of the eternal—^i.e. constantly 
recurring—^life, and the thought of tiie we^ry, 
continual struggle. For while the ancient philo¬ 
sophers merely looked for the constant recurrence 
of the world, Nietzsche accepted the constant 
recurrence of the world together with every 



maOj woman, and animal, and every 
iha} had appeared on it millions of years before. 
How far the stupendous we^ht of this thou^t 
influenced his madness cannot yet be definitely 
known; but I have no doubt that it did in¬ 
fluence the fourth part of Zarathusira. The 
strange, grotesque poetry has new meanings 
for those who see in it much more than is actually 
written there—the brain of the philosopher 
seems to be bowed down under the weight of 
a huge thought, from which, in every Ime, we 
see him struggling to free himself. But few 
school philosophers, comfortably established pro¬ 
fessors, and such men, have any notion of the 
weight of thoughts: can it be said, indeed, 
that such men have thoughts at all ? Nuances 
of opinion, perhaps, prejudices, certainly; but 
—thoughts ? Use rather their own favourite 
expression—a much less noble term—“ Con¬ 
tributions to the Study of-*' 

Nietzsche's thoughts, then, press heavily upon 
his mind; and an analogy may be suggested. 
What he suffered mentally, other men have 
suffered physically under the ancient form of 
punishment by pressing to death, known some¬ 
what naively as peine forte et dure. Nathaniel 
Haw^, l3dng in Newgate gaol under two hundred¬ 
weight of iron chains, bolts, and bars, suffered 
even less physically than Nietzsche did mentally 
under the weight of the idea of the Eternal 
Recurrence as he conceived it. 
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This idea came to him» as he notes the 
Ecu Homo, when he was wandering through 
the woods beside the lake of Silvapiana at Sils- 
Maria.” He was, he tells us, "six thousand 
feet above the level of tiie sea, and infinitely 
higher above his contemporaries and all human 
events." Then came the Joyful Wisdom, followed 
by the book we have now to comider, Thus 
Spake Zarathustra. 

The more liberal side of Protestantism, par* 
ticularly in Germany, as Lichtenberger has 
remarked,* does not try to restrain its followers 
from scientific investigations; but it believes 
that all science can be reconciled with the Bible. 
Hence we find Nietzsdie early in life fully de¬ 
termined to make the search for truth his great 
aim, not realising at the time, of course, that a 
more extended knowledge of tire sciences must 
inevitably undermine his belief in Christianity. 
At Pforta, when he was fifteen years old, we 
find him ^wing up a long list of special sciences 
which he wishes to make himself master of, 
adding at the end of the list: " And, above all, 
ReHpon, the finn basis of all Imowledge." 
Very gradually, however, he saw that Chris¬ 
tianity and sci^ce were irreconcilable. Shorty 
after his confirmation he says that " all Chris¬ 
tianity rests on hypoUieses; the existence of 
fl* La PhihsophU Pmdrisk p. xj. 
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God^ immortality, the authority of the Bible, 
mspiration, etc., wm always be problems. I 
have tried to deny all this ; but after one destroys 
one must construct 1 And even destroying seems 
easier than it really is.” * And then he goes 
on to remark how the scientist is influenced 
during a great part of his life by the impressions 
of his childhood, his teachers, and his religious 
surroundings. When Nietzsche was about 
twenty-one years of age, he saw that truth did 
not lie in Christianity : and thus he abandoned 
the faith of his chUdhood and youth without 
a struggle. His ideals lay elsewhere: truth; • 
the elevation of the t)^ man. 

After this came his studies at Leipzig, his 
discovery of Schopenhauer, his increased know¬ 
ledge of the difliculties of the task that lay 
before him, his endeavour to raise Philology 
to a higher status, and finally his resignation 
of his professorship and his campaign against 
almost everything held sacred by his contem¬ 
poraries : a campaign, however, conducted on 
Nietzsdie's part with a sincere desire to follow 
truth: " Truth at any cost, no matter how 
horrible and dreadful to look upon,” Nietzsche's 
illnesses, together with his campaign of destruc¬ 
tion, absort^d all his energies for several years, 
and it was only towards the end of his consdent 
life that he was able to put his early conception 
of the Superman into words, and to show the 

* Ltbtn, I, 314 foil 
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world what substitute he had to o£Ect for Qiris- 
tianity. For eternal life hereafter he substiti^ed 
the Eternal Recurrence; for God he substituted 
the Superman. 

'' Nietzsche is like a pitiless doctor of souls/' 
writes Lichtenberger; " the treatment he pre¬ 
scribes for his patients is rigorous and dangerous 
to follow, but strengthening. He has no con¬ 
solation for those who come to him to tell of 
their sufferings; he lets their wounds go on 
bleeding; but he gradually hardens them to 
pain: he cures his patients radically—or else 
kills them." * He looked upon Europe as de¬ 
generate ; and, with a courage wldch calls 
for our highest admiration, he dared to attack 
all the causes which, in his opinion, contributed 
to that degeneracy. His constructive genius 
is shown, but only partly, in the Joyful Wisdom, 
but it is shown us almost in its entirety in the 
Zarathustra and Beyond Good and Evil. He 
cast the Zarathusira in the mould of poetic 
prose: he wished to wear a mask and hide 
his innermost thoughts from the vulgar rabble. 
" I will have railings round my thoughts," he 
says in section 54 of this work, “ and even round 
my words, lest swine and enthusiasts break 
into my gardens." Words were symbols ;* but 
as he pointed out in one of the Thoughts out of 
Season, they were like coins which had become 
debased by continuous passing from hand to 

*^a Phiiosophie de Friedrich HietMuke, p. tSs. 
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hand. His constructive maxims are put into 
the mouth of Zarathustra (Zoroaster), as he 
the only prophet of antiqmty who sincerely 
sought truth; but their poetical mould in> 
tentionally renders them obscure. The extracts 
from Zarathustra whidi follow cannot do more 
than give glim^^es of certain portions of the 
work; for in order to understand it thoroughly, 
every line of it must be pondered over with more 
than ordinary care. It is well to bear in mind 
that Nietzsche was now firmly convinced that 
the motive force in man was not Schopenhauer's 
" Will to Live ”; but the higher and nobler 
" Will to Power." 

Again, we must remember that, intermingled 
with Zarathustra's philosophy, there are scores 
of allusions to Nietzsche's own past life: his 
ideals, his friendships, his battles, his joys, his 
sorrows, his disappointments—all are before 
us in this book. Out of several commentaries 
published on this work alone, that of Mr. Ludo- 
vici * is the best and most concise; but this 
modem Bible will necessarily be judged from 
many different points of view. For example, 
when the first part was issued, many readers 
admired it for the elegance of its style; for in 
it Nietzsdie shows his supreme command over 
his own language. It is somewhat amusing to 

* All the allasions are explained in thU commentary, 
which is affixed to the translation of Zarathustra in Dr. 
Levy’s English edition. 
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recall that, is c<mnection with this first part, 
Nietzsche had some difficulty with his publish^. 
It was held back for three months, because 
five hundred thousand copies of a Sun^y-^chool 
hynm>book had to be sent out first 1 What 
Nietzsche’s thoughts were when this informaticm 
was conveyed to him we unfortunately do not 
know. At the end of this period the work was 
held over for several weeks, because an anti- 
Semitic pamphlet was in the printer’s hands. 
This was too much; and Nietzsche’s next 
communication to his easy-going publisher caused 
the work to be issued without loss of time. 


When Zarariiustra was thirty years old he 
left his home and the lake of his home, and 
went into the mountains. There he enjoyed 
his spirit and his solitude, and for ten years did 
not weary of it. But at last his heart changed 
—and, rising one morning with the rosy dawn, 
he went before the sun, and spake thus unto it: 

Thou great star 1 What would be thy 
happiness if thou hadst not those for whom 
thou shinest 1 ... Lo 1 I am weary of my wis¬ 
dom, like the bee that hath gathered too much 
honey; I need hands outstretched to take 
it. . . . Like thee must I go down, as men say, 
to whom I shall descend. Lo I this cup is 
again going to empty itself, and Zarathustra 
is again going to be a man (I^ologue, z). 
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Zarathustra went down the mountain alone, 
no one meeting him. When he entered the 
torest, however, there suddenly stood before 
him an old man , who had left his holy cot to 
seek roots. And thus spake the old man to 
Zarathustra: ** No stranger to me is this 
wanderer: many years ago passed he by. 
Zarathustra he was called ; but he hath 
altered. . . 

'* And what doth the saint in the forest ? ” 
asked Zarathustra. 

The saint answered: “ I make hymns and 
sing them; and in making hymns I laugh 
and weep and mumble: thus do I praise God. 
With singing, weeping, laughing, and mumb¬ 
ling do I praise the God who is my God. But 
what dost thou bring us as a gift ? " 

When 2 ^arathustra had heard these words, 
he bowed to the saint and said: What should 
1 have to give thee t Let me rather hurry 
hence, lest I take aught away from thee 1 ” 
And thus they parted from one another, the 
old man and Zarathustra, laughing like school¬ 
boys. 

When Zarathustra was alone, however, he 
said in his h^art: " Could it be possible I 
This old saint in the forest hath not yet heard 
of it. that God is dead / (Prologue. 2). 

When Zarathustra arrived at the nearest 
town whidi adjoineth the forest, he found 
many people assembled in the market-place; 
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for it had been announced that a rope-dan^r 
would give a performance. And Zarathustra 
spake thus unto the people : 

/ teach you the Superman. Man is some¬ 
thing to be surpassed. What have ye done to 
surpass man ? 

All beings hitherto have created something 
beyond themselves: and ye want to be the 
ebb of that great tide, and would rather go.^ 
back to the beast than surpass man ? 

What is the ape to man ? A laughing-stock, 
a thing of shame. And just the same shall 
man be to the Supennan: a laughing-stock, a 
thing of shame. Ye have made your way 
from worm to man, and much within you is 
still worm. Once were ye apes, and even 
yet man is more of an ape than many of the 
apes. ... 

Once blasphemy against God was the greatest 
blasphemy: but God died, and therewith also 
these blasphemers. To blaspheme the earth 
is now the dreadfullest sin, and to rate the 
heart of the unknowable higher than the 
meaning of the earth ! (Prologue, 3). 

Man is a rope slung between animal and 
superman (Prologue, 4). 

Three metamorphoses of the spirit do ,1 
designate to you: how the spirit becometh a 
camel, the camel a lion, and the lion at last a 
child. What is heavy ? so asketh the load- 
bearing spirit; then kiieeleth it down like the 
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.camd, and wanteth to be well laden. What 
is the heaviest thing, ye heroes ? asketh the 
load-bearing spirit, t^t I may take it upon 
me and rejoice in my strength.. . . 

But in the loneliest wilderness happeneth 
the second metamorphosis: here the spirit 
becometh a lion; freedom will it capture, 
and lordship in its own wilderness. Ite last 
lord it here seeketh: hostile will it be to him, 
and to its last. God; for victory will it struggle 
with the great dragon. 

What is the great dragon which the spirit 
is no longer inclined to call Lord and God ? 
" Thou Shalt ” is the great dragon called. 
But the spirit of the lion saith, *' I will." .. . 

My brethren, wherefore is there need of the 
lion in the spirit ? Why sufficeth not the 
beast of burden, which renounceth and is 
reverent ? To create new values—-that, even 
the lion cannot yet accomplish : but to create 
to itself freedom for new creating—that cmi 
the might of the lion do. To create itself 
freedom, and give a holy Nay even unto duty: 
for that, my brethren, there is need of the lion. 
. . . But tell me, my brethren, what can the 
child do, which even the lion could not do ? 

, Why hath the preying lion still to become a 
child? 

Innocence is the child, and forgetfulness, 
a new be ginning , a game, a self-rolling wheel, 
a first movement, a holy Yea. 
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Ay, for the game of creating, my brethren^ 
there is needed a holy Yea unto life: its oam 
will, willeth now the spirit. Ms ottm world 
winneth the world’s outcast. 

Three metamorphoses of the spirit have I 
designated to you: how the spirit became a 
camel, the camel a lion, and the lion at last 
a child. 

Thus spake Zarathustra (chap. i). 

The awakened one, the knowing one, saith: 

Body am I entirely, and nothing more; 
and soul is only the name of something in the 
body.” The body is a big sagacity, a plurality 
with one sense, a war and a peace, a flock and a 
shepherd. 

An instrument of thy body is also thy little 
sagacity, my brother, >^ch thou callest ” spirit ” 
—a little instrument and plaything of thy big 
sagacity. " Ego,” sayest thou, and art proud 
of that word. But the greater thing—^in which 
thou art imwilling to believe—is thy body with 
its big sagacity; it saith not ” ego,” but doth 
it.* . . . Behind thy thoughts and feelings, my 
brother, there is a mighty lord, an unknown 
sage—it is called Self; it dwelleth in thy 
body, it is thy body. 

There is more sagacity in thy body than, 
in thy best wisdom. And who then knoweth 
why thy body requireth just thy best wisdom ? 

^ Compare The Bducaiion of the Witt, by T* Shexper 
Cocwlfon, Ctu XI« else p. M fdL 
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^Thy self laugheth at thine ego, and its proud 
I»ancings. *' What are these prandngs and 
flights of thought unto me ? *’ it saith to itself, 
“ a b5nvay to my purpose. I am the leading¬ 
string of the ego, and the prompter of its 
notions " (chap. iv). 

I am a r ailin g ^ongside the torrent: who¬ 
ever is able to grasp me may grasp me 1 Your 
crutch, however, I am not (chap. vi). 

Of all that is written, I love only what a 
person hath written with his blood. Write 
with blood, and thou wilt And that blood is 
spirit. . . . Once spirit was God, then it became 
man, and now it even becometh populace (chap, 
vii). 

Your enemy shall ye seek; your war shall 
ye wage, and for the sake of your thoughts! 
And if your thoughts succumb, your upright¬ 
ness shall still shout triumph thereby! 

Ye shall love peace as a means to new wars 
—and the short peace more than the long. 

You I advise not to work, but to fight. You 
I advise not to peace, but to victory. Let your 
work be a fight, let your peace be a victory I 

Ye say it is the good cause which halloweth 
even war ? 1 say unto you: it is the good 
war whidi halloweth every cause. 

War and courage have done more things 
than charity. Not your sympathy, but your 
bravery, hath hitherto saved the victims. 

Thus spake Zarathustra (chap. x). 
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Do I counsel you to slay your instincts? 

I counsel you to innocence in your instincts. 

Do I counsel you to chastity ? Chastity* 
is a virtue with some, but with many almost a 
vice. 

lliese are continent, to be sure : but doggish 
lust looketh enviously out of all that they 
do. . . . 

To whom chastity is difficult, it is to be 
dissuaded: lest it become the road to hell— 
to filth and lust of soul (chap. xiii). 

Everything in woman is a riddle, and every¬ 
thing in woman hath one solution: it is called 
pregnancy. Man is for woman a means: 
the purpose is always the child. 

Two diiferent things wanteth the true man : 
danger and diversion. Therefore wanteth he 
woman, as the most dangerous pla3^hmg. 

Man shall be trained for war and woman 
for the recreation of the warrior: all else is 
folly. . . . 

Thou goest to woman ? Don't forget thy 
whip 1 (chap, xviii). 

Caref^, have 1 found all buyers, and all of 
them have astute eyes. But even the astutest 
of them buyeth his wife in a sack (chap. xx). 

Die at ^e right time: so teacheth Zara-^ 
thustra. . . . 

Verily, too early died that Hebrew whom 
the preachers of slow death honour: and to 
many hath it proved a calamity that he died 
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too early. As yet had he known onlj^ tears, 
and the melancholy of the Hebrews, together 
^th the hatred of the good and the just—^the 
Hebrew Jesus : then he was seized with the 
longing for death. 

Had he but remained in the wilderness, and 
far from the good and the jiist I Then, per¬ 
haps, would he have learned to live, and love 
the earth—and laughter also I 

Believe it, my brethren! He died too 
early; he himself would have disavowed his 
doctrine had he attained to my age I Noble 
enough was he to disavow! (chap. xxi). 

Tell me, my brother, what do we think bad, 
and worst of all ? Is it not degeneroHon i 
—And we alwaj^ suspect degeneration when 
the bestowing soul is lacking. Upward goeth 
our course from genera tp super-genera. But 
a horror to us .is the degenerating sense, which 
saith: “ All for myself ” (chap. xxii). 

Dead are aU Gods: now we will that Super^ 
man live .—^Thus spake Zarathustra (chap. xxii). 

Lo, this is the tarantula’s den! Wouldst 
thou see the tarantula itself ? Here hangeth 
its web: touch this, so that it tremble. 

There cometh the tarantula willingly: Wel¬ 
come, tarantula! ♦ Black on thy bank is thy 
triangle and symbol; and I know also what is 
in thy soul. 

Revenge is in thy soul: wherever thou 

* Le., the Socialist or Democrat. 
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Utest, there ariseth the black scab; with 
revenge, thy poison maketh the soul giddy! 

Thus do 1 speak unto you in parable, 
who make the soul giddy, ye preachers of 
equality t Tarantulas are ye unto me, and 
secretly revengeful ones! . . . 

In all their lamentations soundeth ven¬ 
geance, in all their eulogies is maleficence; and 
being judge seemeth to them bUss. . . . 
And when they call themselves the good and 
the just, forget not, that for them to be Phari¬ 
sees, nothing is lacking but—power! (chap, 
xxix). 

Unspoken and unrealised hath my highest 
hope remained! And there have perished for me 
all the visions and consolations of my youth 1 

How did I ever bear it ? How did I survive 
and surmount such wounds ? How did my 
soul rise again out of those sepulchres ? 

Yea, something invulnerable, unburiable is 
with me, something that would rend rocks 
asunder: it is called my WiU. Silently doth 
it proceed, and unchanged throughout the 
years (chap, xxxiii). 

Wherever I found a living thing, there 
found I Will to Power; and even in the will 
of the servant found 1 the will to be master. 

That to the stronger the weaker shall se^e 
—thereto persuadeth he whose will would be 
master over a still weaker oae. That delight 
alone he is unwilling to forgo. 
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as the lesser surrendereth himself to 
greater so that he may have delight and 
power over the least of all, so doth even the 
greatest surrender himself, and staketh—life, 
for the sake of power (chap, xxxiv). 

For men are not equal: so speaketh justice. 
And what I will, they may not will! 

Thus spake Zaratimstra (chap, xxxviii). 

The earth hath a skin; and this skin hath 
diseases. One of these diseases, for example, 
is called man (chap. xl). 

“ Cripples ” .is Zarathustra’s name for the 
specialists, those who develop one pet subject 
to the exclusion of all else. 

It is the smallest thing unto me since I have 
been among man, to see one person lacking 
an eye, another an ear, and a third a leg, and 
that others have lost the tongue, or the nose, 
or the head. 

I see, and have seen worse things, and divers 
things so hideous, that 1 should neither like 
to speak of all matters, nor even to keep silent 
about some of them: namely, men who lack 
everything, except that they have too much 
of one thing—men who are nothing more than 
a Jng eye, or a big mouth, or something else 
big,—^reversed cripples, 1 call such men. 

And when I came out of my solitude, and 
for the first time passed over this bridge, then 
I could not trust mine eyes, but bok^ again 
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and again, and said at last: “ That is an ear 1 
An ear as big as a man! ” I looked still more 
attentively—and actually there did move 
imder the ear something that was pitiably 
small and poor and slim. And in truth this 
immense ear was perched upon a small, slender 
stalk—^the stalk, however, was a man! A 
person putting a glass to his eyes, could even 
recognise further a small envious countenance, 
and also that a bloated sou^t dangled at the 
stalk. The people told me, however, that the 
big ear was not only a man, but a great man, 
a genius. But I never believed in the people 
when they spake of great men—and I hold to 
my belief that it was a reversed cripple, who 
had too little of everything, and too much of 
one thing (chap. xhi.). 

Knowest thou not who is most needed by 
all ? He who commandeth great thin^. 

To execute great things is difficult: but the 
more difficult task is to command great things 
(chap. xliv). 

Zarathustra laughed and said mockingly: 

Happiness runneth after me. That is because 
I do not rim after women. Happiness, how> 
ever, is a woman ” (chap, xlvii). 

I pass through this people and keep nine 
eyes open: they have become smaller, and 
ever become smaller: the fcaion thereof is 
iheir doctrine of happiness and virtue. For 
they «re moderate also in virtue—^because 
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^ley wmt comfort. Mlth comfort, however, 
^moderate virtue only is compatible. . . . 

Of man there is little here, therefore do 
their women masculinise themselves. For only 
he who is man enough will —save the woman 
in woman (chap. xlix). 

With the old Deities hath it long since come 
to an end; and verily, a good joyful Deity- 
end had they! 

They did not “ begloom ” themselves to 
death—that do people' fabricate \ On the 
contrary, they —laughed themselves to death 
once on a time ! 

That took place when the ungodliest came 
from a God himself—the utterance : “ There 
is but one God! Thou shalt have no other 
Gods before me ! ” 

An old grim-beard of .a God, a jealous one, 
forgot himself in such wise :— 

And all the Gods then laughed, and shook 
upon their thrones, and exclaimed : “ It is not 
just divinity that there are Gods, but no God ? ” 

He that hath an ear let him hear. 


Thus spake Zarathustra (chap. liii). 

By divers wa)^ and windings did I arrive 
at my truth; not by one ladder did I mount 
\o the height where mine eye roveth into my 
remoteness. 


And unwillingly only did I ask my way— 
that was always counter to my taste 1 Rather 
did I question and test the ways thes^elves. 
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A testing and questioning hath been all qiy 
travelling: and verily, one must also learn t^ 
answer such questioning! That, however, is 
my taste: 

—Neither a good nor a bad taste, but my 
taste, of which 1 have no longer either shame 
or secrecy. 

“ This—is now my way—^where is yours ? ” 
Thus did I answer those who asked me '‘the 
way.” For the way—^it doth not exist 1 

Thus spake Zarathustra (chap. Iv). 

When I came unto men, then found I them 
resting on an old infatuation: all of them 
thought they had long known what was good 
and what was bad for men. 

An old wearisome business seemed to them 
all discourse about virtue ; and he who wished 
to sleep well spake of “ good ” and ” bad ** 
ere retiring to rest. 

This somnolence did I disturb when I taught 
that no one yet knoweth what is good and bad 
—unless it be the creating one! (chap. Ivi, sec. 2). 

Behold, here is a new table; but where are 
my bretlnen who will carry it with me to the 
valley and into hearts of flesh ? 

Thus demandeth my great love to the remotest 
ones : he not considerate of thy neighbour / 
is something that must be surpassed. . . . 

Surpass thyself even in thy neighbour: and 
a right which thou canst seize upon, shalt thou 
not allojir to be given thee! 
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^He who cannot command himself shall obey. 
And many a one can command himself, but still 
^rely lacketh seli-obedience! (chap.' Ivi, sec. 4). 

Oh, my brethren, he who is a histling is ever 
sacrificed. Now, however, are we firstling! 

We all bleed on secret sacrificial altars, we 
all bum and broil in honour of ancient idols 
(chap. Ivi, sec. 6). 

There is an old illtision—^it is called good and 
evil. Around soothsayers and astrologers hath 
hitherto revolved the orbit of this illusion. 

Once before did one believe in soothsayers 
and astrologers; and therefore did one believe, 
“ Everything is fate: thou shalt, for thou must I ” 

Then again did one distrust all soothsayers 
and astrologers; and therefore did one believe, 
“ Everything is freedom: thou canst, for thou 
willst 1 " 

O my brethren, concerning the stars and the 
future there hath hitherto been only illusion, 
and not knowledge; and therefore concerning 
good and evil there hath hitherto been only 
illusion and not knowledge ! (chap. Ivi, sec. 9). 

Your marriage-arranging : see that it be not 
a bad arranging / Ye have arranged too 
hastily: so there foUoweth therefrom—marriage- 
lueaking 1 

And better marriage-breaking than marriage¬ 
bending, marriage-l3nng! Thus spake a woman 
unto me : ** Truly, 1 broke the marriage; but 
first did the marriage break—me 1 ** 
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The badly-paired found I ever the m^st 
revengefiil; they make every one suffer for it if 
they no longer run singly. 

On that account want I the honest ones to 
say to one another : “ We love each other : 

let us see to it that we maintain our love ! Or 
shall OUT pledging be blundering ? ** 

** Give us a set term and a set marriage, that 
we may see ii we are fit for the great marriage I 
It is a great matter alwa)rs to be twain.’* 

Thus do I counsel all honest ones ; and what 
would be my love to the superman, and to all 
that is to come, if I should counsel and speak 
otherwise! 

Not only to propagate yourselves onwards, 
but upwards —^thereto, O my brethren, may the 
garden of marriage help you ! (chap. Ivi, sec. 24). 

Ever5rthing goeth, everything retumeth ; eter¬ 
nally roUeth the wheel of existence. Ever3^hing 
dieth, everytliing blossometh forth again; eter¬ 
nally runneth on the year of existence. 

EveT3rthmg breaketh, ever3^hing is integrated 
anew; eternally buildeth itself the same house 
of existence. All things separate, all things 
again greet one another; eternally true to itself 
remaineth the ring of existence (chap. Ivii). 

“... Do not talk further,” answered his 

■ I 

animals once more, ** rather, thou convalescent, 
prepare for th)^!! first a lyre, a new l3^e! 

**For behold, O Zarathustra! For thy new 
lays thefe are needed new lyres. . . . For thine 
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animals know it well, O Zarathustra, who thou 
aft and must become: behold, tlau art ihe 
ieacher of the eternal return —that is now thy fate 1 
That thou must be the first to teach this teaching 
—^how could this great fate not be thy greatest 
danger and infirmity! 

" Behold, we know what thou teachest: that all 
things eternally return, and ourselves with them, 
and that we have already existed times without 
number, and all things with us ** (chap. Ivii). 

To show to what extent the sexual instinct in 
Nietzsche had ‘‘mounted into the brain,** it is 
only necessary to quote from the Zarathustrian 
Yea and Amen Lay. 

Oh, how could not I be ardent for Eternity and 
for the marriage-ring of rings—tlxc ring of the 
return ? 

Never yet have I found tlie woman by whom 
I should like to have children, unless it be this 
woman whom I love: for I love thee, O Eternity! 

For I love thee, 0 Eternity / (cliap. lx). 

When the swords ran among one another like 
red-spotted serpents, then did our fathers be¬ 
come fond of life ; the sun of every peace seemed 
to them languid and lukewarm—^the long peace, 
however, made them ashamed (chap. bdii). 

* “ How poor indeed is man! ” thought Zara¬ 
thustra in his heart; " how ugly, how wheezy, 
how full of hidden shame 1 They tell me that 
man loveth himself. Ah, how great must that 
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self-love be ! How much contempt is opposed to 
it! Even this man hath loved himself-—a grdat 
lover me thinketh he is, and a great despiser. ^ 
“ No one have T yet found who more thor¬ 
oughly despised himself : even that is elevation. 
Alas, was this perhaps the higher man whose 
cry I heard ? 

love the great despisers. Man is some¬ 
thing that hath to be surpassed (chap. Ixvii). 

** Ye higher men ’’—so blinketh the populace 
—** there are no higher men, we are all equal; 
man is man, before God—^we are all equal! ” 
Before God! Now, however, this God hath 
died. Before the populace, however, we will 
not be equal. Ye higher men, away from the 
market-place 1 

Before God 1 Now, however, this God hath 
died! Ye higher man, this God was your 
greatest danger. 

Only since he lay in his grave have ye again 
arisen. Now only cometh the great noontide, 
now only doth the higher man become master I 
Have ye understood this word, 0 my brethren? 
Ye are frightened: do your hearts turn giddy ? 
Both the abyss here yawn for you ? Doth the 
hell-hoimd here yelp at you ? Well 1 Tal^ 
heart, ye higher men ! Now only travaileth the 
mountain of the human future. God hath died^ 
now do we desire—the Superman to live. 

The most careful ask to-day : “ How is man 
to be maintained ? ** Zarathustra, however. 
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asketh, as the first and (Mily one: “ How is man 
to be surfassed ? 

• The Superman I have at heart; that is the 
first and only thing to me—and not man : not 
the neighbour, not the sorriest, not the poorest, 
not the best. 


O my brethren, what I can love in man is that 
he is an over-going and a down-going. And also in 
you there is much that maketh me love and hope. 

In that ye haye despised, ye higher men, that 
maketh me hope. For the great despisers are 
the great reverers. 

In that ye have despaired, there is much to 
honour. For ye have not learned to submit 
yourselves, ye have not learned petty policy. 

For to-day have the petty people become 
master : they all preach submission and humility 
and policy and diligence and consideration and 
the long etcetera of petty virtues. 

Whatever is of the effeminate type, whatever 
originateth from the servile type, and especially 
the populace mishmash: that wisheth now to 
be master of all human destiny. O disgust! 
Disgust! Disgust 1 

That asketh and asketh and never tireth : 


“ How is man to maintain himself best, longest, 
most pleasantly ? ” Thereby—are they masters 
df to-day. 

These masters of to-day—surpass them, O 
my brethren—these petty people : they are the 
Superman*8 greatest danger! 
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Surpass, ye higher men, the petty virtues, the 
petty policy, the sand-grain considerateness, the 
ant-hill trumpery, the pitiable comfortableness, 
the “ happiness of the greatest number I ” 
(chap. Ixxiii, secs. 2 and 3}. 

This crown of the laughter, this rose-garland 
crown: I myself have put on this crown, I 
myself have consecrated my laughter. No one 
el^ have I found to-day potent enough for this. 

Zarathustra the dancer, Zarathustra the light 
one, who beckoneth with his pinions, one re^y 
for flight, beckoning unto all birds, ready and 
prepared, a blissfully light-spirited one : 

2 Jarathustra the soothsayer, Zarathustra the 
sooth-laughcr, no impatient one, no absolute 
one, one who loveth leaps and side-leaps: 1 
myself have put on this crown I 

Lift up your hearts, my brethren, high, 
higher! And do not forget your legs I Lift up 
also your legs, ye good dancers, and better still 
if ye stand upon your heads ! 

There are also heavy animals in a state of 
happiness, there are club-footed ones from the 
begiiming. Curiously do they exert themselves, 
like an elephant which endeavoureth to stand 
upon its bead. 

Better, however, to be foolish with happiness 
than foolish with misfortune, better to dante 
awkwardly than walk lamely. So learn, I pray 
you, my wisdom, ye higher men : even the 
worst thing hath two good reverse sides,— 
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^—^Even the worst thing hath good dancing 
legs : so learn, I pray you, ye higher men, to put 
yourselves on your proper legs ! 

So unlearn, I pray you, the sorrow-sighing, 
and all the populace-sadness! Oh, how sad the 
buffoons of the populace seem to me to-day 1 
This to-day, however, is that of the populace.... 

Ye higher men, the worst thing in you is that 
ye have none of you learned to dance—^to dance 
beyond yourselves! What doth it matter that 
ye have failed! 

How many things are still pK>ssible ! So learn 
to dance beyond yourselves! Lift up your 
hearts, ye good dancers, high, higher! And do 
not forget the good laughter ! 

This crown of the laughter, this rose-garland 
crown: to you, my brethren, do I cast this 
crown ! Laughing have . I consecrated; ye 
higher men, learn^ I pray you-~to laugh I 

While the four parts of Zarathusira are com¬ 
plete in themselves as they now stand, Nietzsche 
intended to add a £dth and a sixth part. This 
plan, however, was not carried into effect; but 
several notes of his in connection with it were col¬ 
lected and published by Mrs. Foerster Nietzsche. 
IJot only are they valuable as a guide to the sec¬ 
tions Nietzsche intended to add, but they also 
serve to elucidate the four parts already pub¬ 
lished. 

Some particulars regarding the superman are 
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famished by Mr. Karl Heckel,* a deep stTident of 
this side of Nietzsche’s philosophy. He traces 
Nietzsche’s conception of the higher being from 
1870 onwards, showing how Nietzsche had first 
looked upon the genius as the man best qualified 
to realise his aim. But the Bayreuth fiasco upset 
his calculations in this regard. 


In the foreground of Nietzsche’s picture of 
the future, the genius had hitherto stood out 
prominently above all men as the ideal to be 
attained; but this highest of all values now 
experienced a sudden downfall. What the 
world called genius appeared to Nietzsche to be 
merely caricature. But he felt the discord in the 
existence of the greatest ones even more acutely 
than the mental and ph3rsical lameness of the 
world in general. “ Cripples ” was his name for 
those who had too much of one thing and too 
little of another. ... If he formerly, as a fol¬ 
lower of Wagner, believed in the absolute power 
of passion, the praise of Apollo now succeeded 
to the high value that was set upon the Dionysian 
and its glorification of the gloomy depths in the 
spirit of man. With this there begins a new 
epoch in Nietzsche’s view of life. Upon the 
Dawn 0/ Day, sparkling with ite unspoken 
thoughts, follows the Joyful Wisdom, sluning 

* Dit Zuhwift, October 3rd, 1908; translated and ad^ited 
by the |«esent writer in TJu New Age, May 20th and ayth, 
1909. I qaote from thie translation by kind permission of tite 
edtUx of T^^ew Age. 
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0^ all things with the radiance of noon,and forcing 
us to believe in the faultless beauty of art. . . . 
* It was already Nietzsche*s wish that the 
Good European should be distinguished for his 
bravery of head and heart, and he now expected 
of the higher man that his superior virility 
should urge him on to attain to tlie greatest 
possible power over things—^that he should dis- 
chai^e his strength. In the place of the old 
imperative “ thou.shalt,” he brought forward a 
new one, the “ I must ” of the super-powerful 
man, the creator. This instinct is not to be 
looked upon as blind; there should be a motive 
for every action. It is not to be regarded as un¬ 
restrained ; for the commander should have 
control over his powers. But neither is it to be 
thought yielding or compliant; for the creator 
of new values must not be influenced by humani¬ 
tarian ideals. The master virtue, the breeding 
virtue, is that which can overcome even pity for 
the sake of the far-off goal. 

Even when in this way we have united a few 
of Nietzsche’s disconnected thoughts, it is clear 
that we have advanced within reach of a 
new manly ideal. We forget to inquire about 
** hapi^ess,” for we are quite satisfied with the 
conviction : a gigantic strength in man and in 
mankind desires to didchai^e itself. The quality 
and powerfulness of this strwgth determines 
the value of a person. We must not think this 
strength homophonous; there are ^ many 
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conflicting desires and impulses in man. We 
recognise that innumerable instincts are fighting 
against one another, and we call the man strong 
who rigorously suppresses them all. On the 
other hand, we look upon the highest man as the 
one who combines within himself the greatest 
versatility in the greatest relative strength of 
each quality. The man who achieves this 
synthesis is master of the world. 

. . . Can we doubt for a moment that he did 
not picture the superman as a degree of excel¬ 
lence readily attainable by every one; but 
rather as the highest possible summit of an 
imaginary picture of life ? His command never 
runs : “ Become a superman ” ; but; “ Con¬ 
tribute your share to the formation of a culture 
which one day enable the superman to be 
begotten,” ” Act as if you wished the superman 
to be begotten out of yourself.” . . . 

Hie problem that concerned him was not 
what kind of a. being should succeed to man in 
the course of ages; he looked upon it as his 
life’s task to answer in a new way the question : 
“ AVhich type of man shall be reared ? Which 
type of man will be more valuable, more amiable,, 
and more sure of himself ? ” We find in all his 
writings the varied, ever-differently expressed 
answer to this question, and we find the exhortar 
tion to conquer weakness by strength, and to 
oppose a manly ideal to the efleminate morality 
of our ^e. 
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Many people are inclined to ask, and have 
^ked: “ What will the superman do when he 
comes ? ” And the only answer that can be given 
is this: The superman is to be first and foremost 
a creator of values ; and we on our lower plane 
of life can form no conception of the values he will 
create. We can only say that the superior 
qualities of the superman will enable him to create 
letter values than we do. Moses opened the 
house of bondage; but Joshua entered tlie 
Promised Land. No doubt many Israelites 
wanted to know from Moses what they were 
going to do when they arrived—to which he 
probably replied, in Biblical language, **Wait 
till you get there, and see.” 



CHAPTER VIII 


LATER WORKS ; “ BEYOND GOOD AND EVIL "— 
“ the genealogy of MORALS ”—" THE WILL 
TO POWER '*—“ THE ANTICHRIST ”—" THE 
TWIUGHT OF THE IDOLS”—WAGNER ONCE 
MORE—" ECCE HOMO ” 

I T is a rough-and-ready, but by no means in¬ 
accurate criticism of Beyond Good and Evil 
to say that it tells us in prose what Zarathustra 
tells us in poetry. Many quotations from this 
work have already been given; but, as in the 
case of all Nietzsche's writings, except his early 
philological essa}rs, the subjects treated are so 
diverse that the student must undertake the 
pleasing task of reading the entire book, if he 
wishes to become acquainted with the philo¬ 
sopher's point of view. The following extracts 
may be taken in conjunction with those already 
given: 

Why Atheism nowadays? “The father” 
in God is thoroughly refuted; equally so 
" the judge,” “ the rewarder.” Also his " free 
will ” : he does not hear—and, even if he did, 
he woul(l not know how to help. The worst 

320 
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is that he seems incapable of communicating 
hunself clearly; is he uncertain ? This is 
Vhat I have made out (by questioning and 
listening at a variety of conversations) to be 
cause of the decline of European theism; it 
appears to me that though the religious instinct 
is in vigorous growth—^it rejects the theistic 
satisfaction with profound disgust (Aph. 53}. 

It is a curious thing that God learnt Greek 
when he wished to turn author—and that 
he did not leam it better (Aph. 121). 

When a woman has scholarly inclinations, 
there is generally something wrong with her 
sexual nature. Barrenness itself conduces to 


a certain virility of taste; man, indeed, if 
I may say so, is " the barren animal " (Aph. 144). 

Comparing man and woman generally, one 
may say that woman would not have the 
genius for adornment, if she had not the in¬ 
stinct for the secondary rdle (Aph. 145). 

In contrast to Uiisser~aUer, every system 
of morals is a sort of tyranny against " nature " 
and also against " reason " ; that is, however, 
no objection, unless one should again decree 
by some S3^tem of morals, that all kinds of 


t3^nny and unreasonableness are unlawful. 
What is essential and invaluable in every 
system of morals is that it is a long coi^traint. 
In order to understand Stoidsm, or Port- 


Royal, or Puritanism, one should remember 
the constraint under whidi every language 


r 
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has attained to strength and freedom—]^e 
metrical constraint, the t3Tanny of rh3ane and 
rhythm. How much trouble have tine poets 
and orators of every nation given themselves 1 
—^not excepting some of the prose-writers of 
to-day, in whose ear dwells an inexorable 
conscientiousness—" for the sake of a folly,” 
as utilitarian bunglers say, and thereby deem 
themselves wise—" from submission to arbitrary 
law,” as the anarchists say, and thereby fancy 
themselves “ free,” even free-spirited. The 
singular fact remains, however, that every¬ 
thing of the nature of freedom, elegance, 
boldness, dance, and masterly certainty, which 
exists or has existed, whether it be in thought 
itself, or in administration, or in speaking and 
persuading, in art just as in conduct, has only 
developed by means of the tyranny of such 
arbitrary law; and in all seriousness, it is 
not at all improbable that precisely this is 
” nature ” and ” natural ”—and not laisser- 
oiler/ Every artist knows how different from 
the state of letting himself go, is his “ most 
natural ” condition, the free arranging, locating, 
disposing, and constructing in the moments 
of " inspiration ”—and how strictly and deli¬ 
cately he then obeys a thousand laws, whidi, 
by their very rigidness and precision, ^efy 
aU formulation by means of ideas (even the 
most stable idea has, in comparison Iherewith, 
something floating, manifold, and ambiguous 
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in it). The essential thing " in heaven and 
earth " is apparently (to repeat it once more) 
that there should be long obedience in the 
same direction; there thereby results, and 
has alwa3rs resulted in the long run, something 
which has made life worth living ; for instance, 
art, virtue, music, dancing, reason, spirituality 
—an3rthing whatever that is transfiguring, 
refined, foolish, or divine. The long bondage 
of the spirit, the distrustful constraint in the 
communicability of ideas, the discipline which 
the thinker imposed on himself to think in 
' accordance with the rules of a church or a 
court, or conformably to Aristotelian premises, 
the persistent spiritual will to interpret every¬ 
thing that happened according to a Christian 
scheme, and in every occurrence to rediscover 
and justify the Christian God—all this violence, 
arbitrariness, severity, dreadfulness, and un¬ 
reasonableness, has proved itself the disciplinary 
means whereby tiie European spirit has attained 
its strength, its remorseless curiosity and subtle 
mobility; granted also that much irrecoverable 
strei^th and spirit had to be stifled, suffocated, 
and spoilt in the process (for here, as every¬ 
where, " nature " shov^ herself as she is, in 
all her extravagant and indifferent magnificence, 
which is shocking, but, nevertheless, noble). 
That for centuries European thinkers only 
thoui^t in order to prove something—^now¬ 
adays, on the contrary, we are suspkious of 
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every thinker who wishes to prove something ” 
—^that it was always settled beforehand what 
was to be the result of their strictest thinking, 
as it was perhaps in the Asiatic astrology of 
former times, or as it is still at the present 
day in the innocent, Christian-moral explanation 
of immediate personal events “ for the glory 
of God,” or " for the good of the soul" :—this 
tyranny, this arbitrariness, this severe and 
magnificent stupidity, has educated the spirit; 
slavery, both in the coarser and the finer sense, 
is apparently an indispensable means even of 
spiritual education and discipline. One may 
look at every system of morals in this light: 
it is ” nature ” therein which teaches to hate 
the laisser-allcr, the too-greal freedom, and 
implants the need for limited horisons, for 
immediate duties—^it teaches the narrowing 
of perspectives, and thus, in a certain sense, 
that stupidity is a condition of life and develop¬ 
ment. “Thou must obey some one, and for 
a long time \ otherwise thou wilt come to grief, 
and lose all respect for th3rself ”— thjs seems 
to me to be the moral imperative of nature, 
which is consequently neither “categorical,*' as 
old Kant wished (consequently the “otherwise”), 
nor does it address itself to the individual (w^t 
does nature care for the individual 1), but 
to nations, races, ages, and ranks, above all, 
however, to the anintal “ man ” generally, to 
mankind (Aph. i88). 
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.Corruption—as the indication that anarchy 
threatens to break out among the instincts, 
*and that the foundation of the emotions, 
called " life,” is convulsed—is something radi¬ 
cally different according to the organ^ation 
in which it manifests itself. When, for instance, 
an aristocracy like that of France at the be¬ 
ginning of the Revolution, flung away its 
privileges with sublime disgust and sacrificed 
itself to an excess of its moral sentiments, 
it was corruption: it was really only the 
closing act of the corruption which had existed 
for centuries, by virtue of whidi that aristocracy 
had abdicated step by step its lordly prerogatives 
and lowered itself to a function of royalty (in 
the end even to its decoration and parade- 
dress). The essential thing, however, in a 
good and healthy aristocracy is that it should 
noi regard itself as a function either of the 
kingdiip or the commonwealth, but as the 
significance and highest justification thereof— 
that it should therefore accept with a good 
conscience the sacrifice of a legion of individuals, 
who, for Us sake, must be suppressed and 
reduced to imperfect men, to slaves and in¬ 
struments. Its fundamental belief must be 
precisely that society is not allowed to exist 
for its own sake, but only as a foundation and 
scaffolding, by means of which a select class 
of beings may be able to elevate themselves 
to their duties, and in general to«a higher 
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existence: like those sun-seeking climbing plants 
in Java—^they are called Sipo Matador—whidi 
encircle an oak so long and so often with thei!i‘ 
arms, until at last, high above it, but sup¬ 
ported by it, they can unfold their tops in the 
open light, and exhibit their happiness (Aph. 258). 

In The Genealogy of Morals Nietzsdie brings 
the master-morality more and more into promi¬ 
nence. The book consists of three essays, 
each of which is practically complete in itself. 
The first deals with the valuations " good and 
evil ” and “ good and bad,” representing^master 
and slave morality respectively. The second 
essay starts with ^e theory that debt was the 
basis of the origin of sin. The third essay 
endeavours to answer the question: What do 
ascetic ideals mean ?—ascetic ideals standing 
for the ideals of slave morality, especially poverty, 
chastity, humility, and so on. The last essay 
is undoubtedly the most important, and deals 
with the whole problem of the decadence caused 
by Christianity. Section 14 of the fiist essay 
has already been quoted (p. 69 foil.). 

The knightly-aristocratic valuations pre¬ 
suppose a powerful corporality, a vigorous, rich, 
superabundant health, together with evety- 
thing necessary for its maintenance—^war, ad¬ 
venture, the chase, dancing, sports, and in 
general all that calls for strong, free, and dieer- 
ful actifuty. The valuations of title priest- 
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^te have, as we have already observed, 
different presuppositions—so much the worse 
for this caste in case of war 1 The priests, it 
is well known, are the worst enemies —and why ? 
Because they are the most impotent (I, 7). 


That the lambs should not be too well dis¬ 
posed towards the big birds of prey need not 
surprise us; but this fact does not give us any 
excuse for blaming the big birds of prey for 
£l}dng away with-small lamt». And if the lambs 
say to one another: '* These birds are wicked, 
and whoever resembles a bird of prey as little 
as possible—^whoever is the opposite, rather, 
a lamb—is not such a one good ? ” we cannot 
say a word against such an ideal, even though 
the birds of prey look at it with mocking eyes, 
and say to themselves: "We have no grudge 
against them, these good .lambs, we even love 
them; for nothing is sweeter to the taste 
than a tender lamb." To exact of strength that 
it should not manifest itself as strength— 
that it should not be a will to overcome, to 
subdue, to master—is as ridiculous as to exact 
of weakness that it should mlnifest itself as 
strength. A quantum of power is an equal 
quantum of impulse, will, activity (1,13). 

The two antithetical valu^ “ good and 
*bad ” " good and evil '* have fought a terrible 
battle on earth, a battle that has lasted thou¬ 
sands of years; and though the latter, generally 
speaking, succeeded long ago in getting the 
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best of the fi^t, there are not wanting p!a<^ 
even now where the struggle is still undedd^. 
It might even be said that the struggle was in' 
the meantime transferred to higher regions, 
and has for this reason become deeper and more 
spiritual: so that there is to-day no more dis¬ 
tinctive characteristic of a " higher nature/* 
or a more spiritual nature, than to be dual in 
this sense, and to be still a battle-ground for 
these antitheses. The symbol of this battle, 
written down in letters which have always re¬ 
mained legible through the long course of 
human history, is Rome against Judea, 
Judea against Rome/' Hitherto no greater 
event has taken place than this struggle, (his 
question, (his deadly antithesis. In the Jew 
Rome was conscious of something like anti- 
naturalness, its antipodal monster, so to speak; 
in Rome the Jew was considered as “ proved 
guilty of hatred of the human race," and justly 
so, in so far as we have a right to connect the 
welfare and future of mankind with the un¬ 
conditional sovereignty of aristocratic values. 
On the other hand, the feelings of the Jews 
against Rome ? A thousand indications enable 
us to understand what they were; but it is 
sufficient to recall the Apocal3rpse of St. John 
—that vilest of all the written outbursts whicb 
revenge has on its conscience (I, i 6 ). 

" Autonomous ” and " mor^ ** are mutually 
preclusiv^terms (II, 2). 
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The curve of man’s capacity for feeling 
pam seems to swerve downwards with un- 
* common rapidity and suddenn^ whene ver 
the upper ten thousand or ten million are l«t 
bdxind. For my own part I have no doubt 
that, in comparison with one single pamfm 
night of one hysterical woman of culture, the 
sufferings of all animals so far operated on to 
obtain answers to scientific questions, are as 

dust in the balance {II, 7)* 

It is absurd to speak of right and wrong 
per se: in iiself the act of injuring, violating^ 
exploiting, annihilation, cannot be wrong, 
since life essenttnUy-^^sX is to say, in its 
fundamental functions, presupposes pj'iry. 
violation, exploitation and annihilation : indeed, 
we cannot conceive of life without this char¬ 
acteristic (II, ii). 

It is self-evident what '* state means—any 
company of blond beasts of prey, a conquemg 
and mastering race, which, being organi^d 
for war and possessing the power of organisa¬ 
tion, unhesitatingly lays its powerful talons 
upon some population, greatly its supenor in 
numbers, perhaps; but as yet forml^ ^d 
wandering about without fixed habitation. 
This is what gave rise to the " state on earth . 
^e foolish theory which would scribe its 
origin to an " agreement ” is, I think, super¬ 
seded. The man who can command, who is 
a master by nature, whose deeds agd gestures 
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are violent—^what are agreements to hi^ I 
Such beings cannot be reckoned with, they 
appear like a fate, without caiise, reason^ 
indulgence, pretext: they are ^ere, like a 
flash of lightning; too terrible,' too sudden, 
too convincing, too “ different,” to be even 
hated (11, 17). 


Undoubtedly the most important work pub¬ 
lished after Nietzsche's death is The Win to 
Power. The second enlarged edition, arranged 
in accordance with Nietzsche's own plan, con¬ 
sists of four books: European Nihilism; A 
Criticism of the hitherto Highest Values; The 
Principles of a New Valuation; Breeding and 
Training. (A later fragment, the Antichrist, 
is dealt with separately.) The whole range of 
human thought comes under review in the two 
volumes of this wonderful work. ”,What is 
Nihilism ? ” asks Nietzsche at the start, and 
then answers : ” The devaluation of the highest 
values.” This is the meaning he attaches to 
the word nihilism throughout the book. And he 
goes on to tell ms: " Nihilism stands at our very 
door. What I am about to tell you is the 
history of the next two hundred years. I 
describe what is coming, what must inevitab^ 
come, the rise of Nihilism.” Then fellows the 
most epoch-ma^g work since the Nouvum 
Organon. The Will to Power does not readily 
lend itself to quotation; but T he Antichrist i s 
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aj| integral part of it, and from this we shall 
now quote. 

4 

What is good ? Everything that increases 
the feeling of power, the will to power, power 
itself, in man. 

What is bad ? All that proceeds from 
weakness. 

What is happiness ? The feeling that power 
is increasing, that resistance is being overcome. 

Not contentment, but more power; not 
peace, but war; not virtue, but valour (virtue 
in the style of the Renaissance, virt^, virtue 
without moralic acid). 

The weak and helpless must go to the wall: 
first principle of our love for humanity. And 
we shall help them to go. 

What is more harmful than any vice ? Pity 
for the weak and helpless —Christianity (Af^. 
2 )- 

The Christian Conception of God. —God 
as the God of the sick, God as spider, God as 
spirit—^is one of the most corrupt divine con¬ 
ceptions ever realised on earth; it represents 
perhaps even the lowest level in the descending 
evolution of the divine type : God degenerated 
so far as to be m contradiction to life, instead 
of being its glorification and eternal a^rmoHon / 
To declare war against life, nature, will to live, 
in the name of God! God as the formula for 
all the slandering of ^'the world,"^for all the 
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lies about the ** beyond " I Nothingness deifijed 
in God, the >vill to nothing sanctified! (Aph. 

i8). ' 

Already the word “ Christian ” is a misunder¬ 
standing—at bottom, there was only one 
Christian, and he died on the cross. ... In 
fact, there have never been Christians. The 
“ Christian"—^whoever has called himself a 
Christian for nearly two thousand years, is 
merely a self-misunderstanding (Aph. 39). 

One does well to put on gloves when reading 
the New Testament. The neighbourhood of 
so much impurity almost forces one to do so. 
We should not choose to be connected with 
the " first Christians ” any more than with 
Polish Jews—not that we would reproach 
them in the least. Both of them have an un¬ 
wholesome smell. I have searched the New 
Testament in vain for a single s}mipathetic 
trait: I found nothing in it which could be 
called free, kind, frank, loyal. Humanity has 
not taken its first steps in this book—^instincts 
of puriiy are lacking. There are only bad 
instincts in the New Testament; and there is 
not even the cotirage of these bad instincts. 
There is only cowardice, closed eyes, self- 
delusion. Any book is pure after one has 
read the New Testament: for example, aft^ 
having read through St. Paul. I read with 
great delight that charming, wanton mocker, 
Petronius, of whom we could say what Boccaccio 
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\^ote about Cesare Boi^ to the Duke of 
jParma : ^ tuUo festo (Aph. 46). 

* The order of castes, the highest and most 
dominant law, is but the sanction of a natural 
order, a natural law of the highest degree of 
importance, which it is beyond the power of an 
arbitrary will, a ** modem idea,” to upset. In 
every healthy society we distinguish tliree 
physiological types which gravitate in different 
directions, interdependent, each having its 
hygiene, its own department of labour, its own 
feelings of perfection and mastery (Aph. 57). 

Nietzsche then proceeds to describe these 
three different castes—^hrst of all the superior 
ruling caste, the creators of values; secondly, 
the caste which relieves this class of all drudgery 
and detail work—lawyers, merchants, trades* 
people, etc.; and thirty, the lowest caste of 
all, reserved for the roughest work in the com¬ 
munity, who require a religion (resembling 
Christianity, perhaps) to enable them to forget 
(“ to make them imconscious—this is the 
aim of all holy lies ”). Nietzsche concludes 
the aphor^m by saying: 

What do I most cordially detest among 
the riff-raff of the present day ? The socialistic 

* riff-raff, the disciples of Chand&la, who under¬ 
mine the workman's instincts, pleasures, and 
feelings of contentment, and inspire him with 
disgust at his narrow existence—^who make 
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him envious and teach him revenge. Injustipe 
is not to be sought in unequal rights; but 
always in the pretension to equal *' rights:^ 
. . . What is bad ? I have already said: 
All that proceeds from weakness, envy, ven^ 
geance —the anarchist and the Christian spring 
£rom the same source (Aph. 57). 

The other works need not concern us for very 
long. Nietzsche's formal poetry, though con¬ 
taining many beautiful passages, is just enough 
to fill a small volume, and must be read 
in its entirety in conjunction with his com¬ 
plete works to be truly appreciated. Parts of 
The Twilight of the Idols have already been 
quoted. This book, like The Dawn of Day and 
the Human, is made up of aphorisms from a 
single page to three or four pages in length. The 
value of the book cannot be determined from a 
few passages, however carefully chosen; but 
I give the following as being most characteristic. 
The sub-title of the work, it may be remarked, 
is “ How one philosophises with the hammer ” 
—Nietzsche taps certain moral concepts, and 
finds that they ring hollow. 

To live in solitude one must be either an 
animal or a god, says Aristotle. He left out 
the third instance—one must be both—a 
philosopher {I, 3). 

Posthumous men—^myself, for example—are 
not so wel^ understood as men who conform to 
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the spirit of their age; but they are heard 
tietter. To speak more dearly: we are not 
«understood at all . . . hence our authority 

(I. 15). 

My Impossibilities.— Seneca, or the toreador 
of virtue. Rousseau, or the return to nature 
in impuris naiuralibus. Schiller, or the Mor¬ 
ality-Trumpeter of S^kkingen.* Dante, or 
the hyena that versifies among the tombs. 
Kant, or " cant,” as intelligible character. 
Victor Hugo, or the Ocean Lighthouse of 
nonsense. George Sand, or laciea ubertas, in 
other words, the milch cow with the " line 
style.” Michelet, or enthusiasm in shirt-sleeves. 
Carlyle, or the pessimism of a bad digestion. 
John Stuart Mill, or the wounding clearness. 
The Brothers de Goncourt, or the two Ajaxes 
struggling with Homer. Music by Offenbach. 
Zola, or, *' the joy of stinking ” (IX, i). 

In the pamphlets The Case of Wagner and 
Ni^zsche contra Wagner, Nietzsche states his 
reasons for turning away from the musician. 
The latter pamphlet is merdy a series of selec¬ 
tions from his own works to justify the attitude 
he took up. The first-named pamphlet is quite 
a new work, however, and merits quotation. 

* No one was more dangerously connected 
with Wagnerism than I, no one ever defended 
himself more rigorously against it, no one 

* This refers to a poem by Schefiet. 
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rejoiced more when free from it i A long 
story I Do you wish a word to describe it ? 
—If I were a moralist, who knows what T 
should call it! A self-conquest, perhaps. But 
the philosopher has no love for moralists, nor 
does he care for fine phrases. 

'What does the philosopher exact from him¬ 
self first and last ? To overcome his age in 
himself, and to become ** ageless,” ” timeless.” 
Witii what, then, must the hardest battle be 
fought ? \^th that by which he is a child of 
his age (Preface). 

Has it ever been remarked that muisc sets 
the mind free ? That it lends wings to thought ? 
And that the more one becomes a musician, 
the more one becomes a philosopher ? (sec. i). 

The danger for artists and men of genius 
lies in women: adoring women are their ruin. 
No one, almost, has sufficient character not 
to let himself be corrupted—" saved ”—^when 
he finds himself treated like a God: he imme¬ 
diately conde$cends to women. Man is cowardly 
before every eternal feminine; and the dear 
little women know this. In many cases of 
female love—and perhaps just in the most 
celebrated cases—^love is nothing but a refined 
form of parasitism, the nestling of one’s self 
into a strange soul, sometimes even into ^ 
strange flesh—^how often, alas, at the cost of 
the host! (sec. 3). 

The artist of decadence—^that is the term. 
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And now I am beginning to speak seriously. I 
am far from wishing to be a harmless onlooker 
«when that decadent is ruining our health—and 
our music as well! Indeed, is Wagner really 
a man ? Is he not rather a disease ? Every¬ 
thing he touches falls ill —he has made music 
ill (sec. 5). 

Wagner is the modem artist far excellence, 
the Cagliostro of modernity. In his heart we 
find bound up, in the most seductive fashion 
possible, what is necessary for every one to-day 
—the three great stimulants of exhaustion: 
the brutal, the artistic, and the innocent 
(idiocy) (Sro. 5). 

What is literary decadence characterised by ? 
By the fact tiiat the spirit dwells no longer in 
the whole. The word attains the sovereign 
power and spiings out of the sentence, the 
sentence grows in volume and obscures the 
meaning of the page, the page acquires life at 
the cost of the whole—the whole is no longer 
a whole (sec. 7). 

There is an aesthetic of decadence and an 
aesthetic of dassicism—the ** beautiful in it¬ 
self ’* is a chimera, like all idealism. In the nar¬ 
row spheres of the so-called moral values, there 
is no greater contrast to be found than that 
bbtween the master-morality and the morality 
of Christian valuations: this latter has grown 
up from the most morbid of all possible roots 
(the New Testament shows us exactly, the same 
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phs^ological types as Dostoiewski*s novels) ; 
the master-morality, on the other hand (“ ft(> 
man,” “ Pagan,” ” Classical,” ” Renaissance ”,) 
is the indication of a perfect constitution, of 
ascending life, of will to power as principle of 
life. Master-morality is affirmative as instinc¬ 
tively as Christian morality is negaUve {” God,** 
the “ beyond,” “ abnegation **—^negations pure 
and simple). The Arst communicates its super¬ 
fluity to things : it transfigures, adorns, raUofv- 
alius, the world. The latter impoverishes, 
blanches the cheek, uglifies the value of things : 
denies the world (Epilogue). 

Nietzsche’s autobiography, Ecce Homo, was 
written at a break-neck pace in the winter of 1868. • 
The first chapters are: Why I am so clever; 
Why I am so wise ; Why I write such good books. 
Under the last heading he enters upon a most 
interesting and minute analysis of his own pub¬ 
lished works, from The Birth of Tragedy to The 
Case of Wagner, a few notes from which have 
already been quoted. Then comes : ” Why 1 am 
a Fatality,” followed by a poem: ” Fame and 
Eternity.” 

He abuses the Germans in bitter terms.* 

The Germans will in my case also do all-in 
their power to make my destiny brii^ forth a 

* I translated some at this section for The Neir Age 
(October 34tb, 1908), and quote therefrcm by peonifwioo ci 
Ur. Orage. ^ 
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mouse. They have already sufficiently com- 
jn’omised themselves about me in the past: 
, I fear they will do it as well in future. Oh, how 
I long to be a bad prophet here! . . . My 
natural readers and listeners are even now 
Russians, Scandinavians, and Frenchmen—am 
I always to be read by foreigners ? The Ger- 
: mans are written down in the history of know¬ 
ledge with imposing, ambiguous names ; they 
have never produced anything but “ uncon¬ 
scious ** swindlers—(Fichte, Schelling, Schopen¬ 
hauer, Hegel, Schleiermacher, deserve the word 
as much as Kant or Leibnitz: they are all mere 
Schleiermachers *). They shall never have the 
honour of reckoning as one of them the first 
righteous spirit in the history of spirits, the spirit 
in which the truth triumphs over the counter¬ 
feit of four thousand years. The German mind 
is my bad air; 1 breathe with difficulty in 
the neighbourhood of this instinctive impurity 
in fsychologicist which is betrayed by every word, 
every look, of a German. They have never come 
through a seventeenth century of laborious self- 
criticism as the French did—a Larochefou- 
cauld, a Descartes, is a hundred times superior 
in righteousness to the best Germans—^the 
Germans have had no psychologist up to the 
present. But capacity ioi psychology is almost 
the standard of the purity or impurity of a race 
. . . and if one is not pure, how can one be 

* Schleiermacher « veil-maker. 
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deep? We can never gauge the depth of a 
German; because, just like women, he has none : 
that is the explanation. And if a man has no 
depth, he cannot even be called shallow. What 
in Germany is called deep is just this instinctive 
impurity against one*s self, about which 1 am 
now speaking : they will not see themselves as 
they are. May I not propose the word ** Ger¬ 
man ** as an international coin for this psych¬ 
ological degeneracy ? At this moment, for 
example, the German Emperor calls it his 
“ Christian duty *’ to set free the slaves in Africa: 
we other Europeans would call this “ German.** 
. . . Have the Germans ever brought out a 
book distinguished for its depth ? They have 
notion of what deep means. I have known 
learned men who looked upon Kant as deep; 
at the Prussian court, I fear, Herr von Treit- 
schke is looked upon as deep. And when I 
occasionally extol Stendhal as a deep psych¬ 
ologist, it has happened to me that German 
university professors have made me spell out 
the name for them! 

And why should I not go on to the end ? I 
like to make things clear. It is part of my 
ambition to be looked upon as a despiser of the 
Germans par excellence. 1 expressed my dis¬ 
trust of the German character ds far back as nty 
twenty-sixth year. The Germans are impossible 
to me. When I think of a type of man that runs 
counter to my instincts, a German always 
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appears. The first means 1 have ot weighing a 
man is by knowing whether he perceives rank, 
• grade, and order between men; whether he 
distinguishes : in this way he is a gentilhomme ; 
in every other case he t^longs irretrievably to 
the open-minded, oh, so good-natured ! tri^ of 
canaille. But the Germans are canaille—oh, 
they are so good-natured! One lowers one’s 
self by having dealings with Germans—the 
German fraternises at once. . . . With the 
exception of my intercourse with some German 
artists, especiaUy Richard Wagner, I have not 
spent a single happy hour with a German. . . . 
Granted that the deepest spirit of all the cen¬ 
turies appeared among Germans, any silly clown 
would imagine that his own unbeautiful soul was 
of equal importance. ... 1 cannot bear this 
race, with which one is always in bad company, 
and which has not the power to perceive nuances 
—^woe is me 1 I am a nuance —which is awk¬ 
ward on its feet, and cannot even walk. ... In 
truth, the Germans have no feet; they have 
only legs, . . . The Germans have no concep¬ 
tion of how vulgar they are; but that is the 
superlative of vulgarity . . . they are not 
ashamed that they are merely Germans! * 

Perhaps the most interesting paragraph in the 
volume, however, is that in which Nietzsche 
refers to his inspiration.f 

* Ecu Homo, p. 112 folL f Ibid., p.91 foil. 
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Has any one at the end of the nineteenth 
centuty any distinct notion of what poets of a 
stronger age understood by the word insf^- 
tion ? If not, I will describe it. If one had the 
smallest vestige of superstition in one, it would 
hardly be possible to set aside completely the 
idea that one is the mere incarnation, mouth¬ 
piece, or medium of an almighty power. The 
idea of revelation in the sense that something 
becomes suddenly visible and audible with 
indescribable accuracy and certainty, which 
profoundly convulses and upsets one—describes 
simply the matter of fact. One hears—one 
does not seek ; one takes—one does not ask who 
gives: a thought suddenly flashes up like 
lightning, it comes with necessity, unhesita- 
tingly—I have never had any choice in the 
matter. There is an ecstasy such that the 
immense strain of it is sometimes relaxed by a 
flood of tears, along with which one’s steps 
either rush or involuntarily lag, alternately. 
There is the feeling that one is completely out 
of hand, with the very distinct consciousness of 
an endless number of fine thrills and quiverings 
to the very toes ; there is a depth of happiness 
in which the painfullest and gloomiest do not 
operate as antitheses, but as conditioned, ^ 
demanded in the sense of nece^aiy shades of 
colour in such an overflow of light. There is an 
instinct for rhythmic relations which embraces 
wide area* of forms (length, the need of a wide- 
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egnbracing rhythm, is almost the measure oi the 
force of an inspiration, a sort of counterpart to 
• its pressure and tension). Everything happens 
quite involuntarily, as if in a tempestuous out¬ 
burst of freedom, of absoluteness, of power and 
divinity. The involuntariness of the i^res and 
similes is the most remarkable thing ; one loses 
all perception of what constitutes the figure and 
what constitutes the simile; ever3rthing seems 
to present itself as the readiest, the correctest, 
and the simplest means of expression. It 
actually seems, to use one of 2^athustra*s own 
phrases, as if all things came unto one, and 
would fain be similes : ‘ Here do all things come 
caressingly to thy talk and flatter thee, for they 
want to ride upon thy back. On every simile 
dost thou here ride to every truth. Here fly 
open unto thee all being’s words and word- 
cabinets ; here all being wanteth to become 
words, here all becoming wanteth to learn of 
thee how to talk.* This is my experience of 
inspiration. 1 do not doubt that one would have 
to go back thousands of years in order to And 
some one who could say to me : It is mine also 1** 


In the midst of some of the most brilliant things 
Nietzsche ever wrote, we find a certain section of 
Wmen coming in for no very gentle treatment.* 
Woman is unutterably more wicked than man, 
and more clever ; goodness in woman is a form 


* Homo, p. 6o UH* 
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of degeneration. . . . The struggle for eqiial 
rights is a S3ni^pt6m of disease : every physician 
knows that. A woman, the more womanly shen 
is, battles against rights with all the power at 
her commwd : the order of Nature, the eternal 
war between the sexes, sets her by far in the 
first rank. Have you ears for my definition of 
love ? the only one worthy of a philosopher. 
Love : in its means, war; in its essence, the 
deadly hatred of the sexes. Have you ever 
heard my answer to the question, How can a 
woman be cured —" saved ” ? Impregnate her; 
give her a baby. Woman must have children ; 
man is only a means : Thus spake Zarathustra. 
“ The emancipation of woman ”—this is the 
instinct of the aberrant; setting the imperfect 
woman, incapable of child-bearing, against the 
true, perfect woman. At bottom, the emancipated 
women are the anarchists in the domain of the 
eternal feminine: the shipwrecked, lost, strayed, 
aberrant beings whose deepest instinct is revenge. 

This, and many other equally bitter passages, 
may be commended to the notice of one-sided 
English writers and speakers on the question of 
woman’s suffrage. There is, 1 believe, a schism 
among our Socialists, theoretical or practical, in 
regard to the subject of “ woman's rights ”; and* 
before any further assistance is given to the 
feminist movement a thorough study of Nietzsche 
is indispoisable. 



CHAPTER IX 


SUMllARy AND CONCLUSION 

W E can gather the threads of this teaching 
together in a few words. 

There are no equal “ rights —^it is unnatural 
that there should be. Nietzsche is not the 
nihilist, the upsetter of values, the anarchist: 
these arc terms of reproach which should be 
reserved for the real nihilists and upsetters of 
values—for the Democrats and Socialists, who 
preach that all men are equal (and, with even 
greater absurdity, that women should have 
equal rights with men), and for the Christians, 
who try to give a divine sanction to the mis> 
leading statements of the demagogues by preach¬ 
ing equality before God. 

Although many people have given up credence 
in the Christian faith, they stiU uphold Christian 
morality—the table of values established by 
Christiwity. This is clearly illogical; so Nietz¬ 
sche provides us with a new and better morality: 
^ morality which sifts the grain from the chaff, 
and arranges society into three classes, each 
with its own rights (w. p. 333 foil.). 

The Superman is a practical aim—not a new 
race in the Darwinian sense which it^ould take 
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thousands of years to bring to maturity; npt 
a species of bliss for us to look forward to after 
death; but a real, tangible personality, who» 
could be formed in a few generations, if we carried 
out Zarathustra’s teaching. 

We must accept Life; we must cease from 
blaspheming the world. We must no longer 
use “ the world ** as a term of reproach, as we 
have been taught to do by Christianity. Hence 
everything that stimulates Life is to be welcomed. 
Art stimulates Life to a greater degree than 
Science; therefore Art is to be ranked higher 
than Science—whence it follows that a fine poem 
or a beautiful picture or a noble piece of sculpture 
or a charming melody is of much greater value 
to us than any merely mechanical contrivance 
which enables an Atlantic liner to travel a few 
knots an hour faster. Why should one hurry ? 
Because a few Philistines in the western continent 
—without art, without even science, of their 
own—have set the commercial pace ? An Italian 
beggar boy, with the instinctive good taste in 
art shared by all his countr3mien, is to be pre¬ 
ferred to an American millionaire whose thoughts 
cannot raise themselves above the fluctuations 
of the Stock Exchange. 


As nearly every Christian (except, perhaps, 
the Plymouth Brethren) must now admit that 
the account of A dam and Eve in Genesis is 
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nothing more than a beautiful myth, we must 
turn to Darwin and his successors for an account 
*of ourselves. A close study of our biological 
evolution from the ape to man furnishes the 
best refutation of the ridiculous claims put 
forward by Democrats and Socialists. It would 
be childish to think that we had all evolved 
equaUy, that no man had ever advanced a step 
in front of his neighbour. On this point the 
very evidence of our own senses would satisfy 
any one but the most rabid demagogue: tnen 
are not equal; equal rights are an absurdity. 

Now, it will in time inevitably be recognised 
that the distinction between masters and slaves 
must be made more apparent, must be more 
generally admitted, than it now is. Instead of 
the lowest classes in society receiving wages 
and keeping up their i^udo-independence, they 
must be trained to submit themselves as pro¬ 
perty. They will certainly be no worse off than 
slaves were in ancient communities; and in 
most cases they will be better off than they now 
are. The higher class of workmen would, of 
course, come into Nietzsche’s middle caste of 
society. Then there will be no unemployed 
processions of either men or women ; for m^’s 
j>roperty is not allowed to roam about the 
streets. At the present day, for example, we 
do not see liorses, cows, dogs, or other domestic 
animals wandering about unemployed, and there 
is no reason why the lower classes o^men should 
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have to do so. (It is clear, I thioJc, that in our 
present state of society some animals are more 
valuable than men, and better treated—animals 
doing useful work, with men unemployed, would 
tend to show this: a proof that the game of 
Christianity is not played according to the rules 
drawn up by well>known authorities in Greek, 
and laid down in the Book.) 

The lower castes may, of course, please them* 
selves by inventing a hell for the higher classes 
and a heaven for themselves-»thus they can 
gratify their resentment, and nobody will be 
a penny the worse. They can always be met 
with the hackneyed but appropriate tag : ** You 
have your joke, and we have your estate.” 
Fulke Greville’s lines should be remembered— 

Fire and People do in this agree: 

They both good servants, both ill masters be.* 


Nietzsche’s sympathies lie with the aristo¬ 
cratically strong, and this may perhaps accoimt 
for h^ iU reception in modem England. Having 
been under the malign influence of Christianity 
for generations, having become humble and 
meek and good-mannered, we liave t^ded to> 
become degenerate—^most of us, that is. Heace 
when our teacher grows dissatisfied with our 

^ * Infuutlton upon Fanie^ 
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conduct, brings his fist down on the desk with 
a crash, and threatens to cane us unless we im- 
.prove, those of us who have offended begin to 
quake. This feeling is reflected in the reviews of 
two or three translations of Nietzsche’s books 


published in this country a decade ago. Every 
reviewer seemed to have the instinctive feeling 
that he was weak, and that Nietzsche was a 


strong man; and forthwith they set about 
acting the part of Delilalis towards the modern 
Samson. But behold! the power of Zarathustra 
was mighty, and they wist not wherein his 
strength lay. And Zarathustra waxed wroth, 
and slew his tens of thousands with the jaw>bone 
of The British Weekly. 

The cowardice and fear of strength engendered 
by Socialism and Democracy pervades to the 
greatest extent, of course, those coimtries where 
Democracy is established to the detriment of 
the community—for example, Australia and 
America in particular are always trembling and 
beseecliing some one to deliver them from the 
Japanese; for the Japanese arc aristocrats 
with a proper system of castes. No brotherly 
love in Japan! China and Russia were not 
defeated that way. 


When Dr. Mtigge tells us that Nietzsche’s 
brain resembled a prolate cycloid, and that 
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in metaphysics he was an optimistic voluntarist, 
with a mystical Dion3rsian formula of stoicll- 
teleological origin, we feel at first that he is in>, 
dulging in that species of pleasantry which is 
tei^ly described in the vernacular as pulling 
our leg. We can find no ready-made label to 
fit Nietzsche properly, and when Dr. Miigge in¬ 
vents these ultra-learned expressions for the 
benefit of a Philistine public, he is simply flinging 
rare avicula margaritifera in the path of the 
sus —besides giving what I conceive to be an 
incorrect view of Nietzsche. Nietzsche was a 
philosopher, a psychologist, a philologist, and 
a man of letters, possessing genius in an extra¬ 
ordinary degree. He was not a superman as he 
conceived the superman ; but he was the super¬ 
man of his own age— he combined within himself 
the greatest versatility in the greatest relative 
length of each quality. But, in addition, he 
possessed courage—the courage which enabled 
him to act a man’s part in the Franco-German 
war, and which likewise enabled him to perform 
the more difficult task of thinking his thoughts 
out to the bitter end, no matter whither they led 
him, and also, most difficult task of all, to pro¬ 
claim his views to a scandalised world. 


Reiader, if you have overcome the bitterness 
of the man who knows that science and the 
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Bible are irreconcilable, who turns drearily 
to* the world, and sees everything downcast and 
^toged with grey, and, above all, if you feel 
that you belong to the aristocratically strong, 
you may safely neglect systems like Kant’s 
Categorical Imperative as a substitute for the 
religion of your childhood; but you may turn 
with the certainty of attaining practical results 
to the philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche. Take 
his three principal doctrines : the distinction 
between master and slave morality (his most 
important); the Superman ; the Eternal Re¬ 
currence. The distinction in morality is self- 
evident, except to purblind demagogues. The 
Superman is a physical and mental possibility, 
easily susceptible of realisation. The Eternal 
Recurrence has the authority of eminent philo¬ 
sophers of all ages, and is, as ** another life ” 
or a “ re-birth,” at least as plausible as the heaven 
described in the Revelation of St. John. If, 
however, you feel, on the other hand, that no 
philosophy vdll suffice to take the place of the 
teaching which you considered as “ divine ”; 
and if you sincerely believe that nothing will 
satisfy you but the uplifting of the poor and lowly 
and fighting the battk of life in the rank and file 
of the weak—then do what Schopenhauer has 
told you to do in such circumstances, whether 
your teacher be divine or not: go back to your 
prints and leave philosophers in peace. And if 
you become a Socialist, as you naturally will do, 
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it may be worth while reminding your fellow- 
decadents that, in arranging to knock down the 
barriers which separate European nations and^ 
dwell together in an Arcadia of peace and 
brotherly love, they have generally left Turkey 
and the Cossacks out of their calculations—and 
that your awakening may one day be a rude 
one! 

Dixi et animam salvavi. 


O my brethren, I consecrate you and point 
you to a new nobility; ye shall become pro- 
creators and cultivators and sowers of the 
future;— 

—Verily, not to a nobility which ye could 
purchase like traders with traders* gold: for 
little worth is all that hath its price. 

Let it not be your honour henceforth whence 
ye come, but whither ye go! Your Will and 
your feet which seek to surpass you—^let these 
be your new honour! 

O my brethren, not backward shall your 
nobility gaze, but outward I Exiles shall ye 
be from all fatherlands and forefatherlands! 

Your children's land shall ye love : let this 
love be your new nobility—the undiscovered 
in the remotest seas! For it do I bid your 
sails search and search! 

What of fatherland! Thither striveth our 
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hglm where our children's land lies! TJiither- 
ward, stormier than the sea, stormeth our great 
• longing I 

The sea stormeth. Evcrytliing is in mid- 
sea. Right away! On, on, ye old sailor- • 
hearts ! ♦ 


* Zarathusiya, hVJ, socSi is and 2t. 
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